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INSPIRATION. 


. word Inspiration, as applied to the Holy Scriptures, 
has gradually acquired a specific technical meaning, inde- 
pendent of its etymology. Att first this word, in the sense of 
God-breathed, was used to express the entire agency of God 
in producing that divine element which distinguishes Scripture 
from all other writings. It was used in a sense comprehen- 
sive of supernatural revelation, while the immense range of 
providential and gracious divine activities concerned in the 
genesis of the Word of God in human language was practi- 
cally overlooked. But Christian scholars have come to see 
that this divine element, which penetrates and glorifies Script- 
ure at every point, has entered and become ircorporated 
with it in very various ways, natural, supernatural, and gra- 
cious, through long courses of providential leading, as well 
as by direct suggestion, through the spontaneous action of 
the souls of the sacred writers, as well as by controlling in- 
fluence from without. It is important that distinguishable 
ideas should be connoted by distinct terms, and that the 
terms themselves should be fixed in a definite sense. Thus 
we have come to distinguish sharply between Revelation, 
which is the frequent, and Inspiration, which is the constant 
attribute of all the thoughts and statements of Scripture, and 
between the problem of the genesis of Scripture on the one 
hand, which includes historic processes and the concurrence 
of natural and supernatural forces, and must account for all 


the phenomena of Scripture; and the mere fact of Inspiration 
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on the other hand, or the superintendence by God of the 
writers in the entire process of their writing, which accounts 
for nothing whatever but the absolute infallibility of the record 
in which the revelation, once generated, appears in the original 
autograph. It will be observed that we intentionally avoid 
applying to this inspiration the predicate “influence.” It 
summoned, on’ occasion, a great variety of influences, but its 
essence was superintendence. This superintendence attended 
the entire process of the genesis of Scripture, and particularly 
the process of the final composition of the record. It inter- 
fered with no spontaneous natural agencies, which were, in 
themselves, producing results conformable to the mind of the 
Holy Spirit. On occasion it summoned all needed divine 
influences and suggestions, and it sealed the entire record, 
and all its elements, however generated with the imprimatur of 
God, sending it to us as His Word. 

The importance of limiting the word “Inspiration” to a 
definite and never varying sense, and one which is shown, by 
the facts of the case, to be applicable equally to every part 
of Scripture, is self-evident, and is emphasized by the embar- 
rassment which is continually recurring in the discussions of 
this subject, arising sometimes from the wide, and sometimes 
from the various, senses in which this term is used by different 
parties. The history of theology is full of parallel instances, 
in which terms of the highest import have come to be ac- 
cepted in a more fixed and narrow sense than they bore at 
first, either in Scriptural or early ecclesiastical usage, and with 
only a remote relation to their etymology; as, for instance, 
Regeneration, Sacrament, etc. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS. 


From this definition of the term it is evident that, instead 
of being in the order of thought, the first religious truth which 
we embrace, upon which, subsequently, the entire fabric of 
true religion rests, it is the last and crowning attribute of those 
sacred books from which we derive our religious knowledge. 
Very many religious and historical truths must be established 
before we come to the question of Inspiration; as, for in- 
stance, the being and moral government of God, the fallen 
condition of man, the fact of a redemptive scheme, the general 
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historical truth of the Scriptures, and the validity and author- 
ity of the revelation of God's will, which they contain—~z. ¢., the 
general truth of Christianity and its doctrines. Hence it fol- 
lows that, while the Inspiration of the Scriptures is true, and be- 
ing true is a principle fundamental to the adequate interpretation 
of Scripture, it nevertheless is not in the first instance a prin- 
ciple fundamental to the truth of the Christian religion. In 
dealing with sceptics it is not proper to begin with the evi- 
dence which immediately establishes Inspiration, but we should 
first establish Theism, then the historical credibility of the 
Scriptures, and then the divine origin of Christianity. Nor 
should we ever allow it to be believed that the truth of Chris- 
tianity depends upon any doctrine of Inspiration whatever. 
Revelation came in large part before the record of it, and the 
Christian Church before the New Testament Scriptures. In- 
spiration can have no meaning if Christianity is not true, but 
Christianity would be true and divine, and being so, would 
stand, even if God had not been pleased to give us, in addi- 
tion to His revelation of saving truth, an infallible record of 
that revelation absolutely errorless, by means of Inspiration. 
In the second place it is also evident that our conception 
of revelation and its methods must be conditioned upon our 
general views of God's relation to the world, and His methods 
of influencing the souls of men. The only really dangerous 
opposition to the Church doctrine of Inspiration comes either 
directly or indirectly, but always ultimately, ffom some false 
view of God's relation to the world, of His methods of work- 
ing, and of the possibility of a supernatural agency penetrat- 
ing and altering the course of a natural process. But the 
whole genius of Christianity, all of its essential and most 
characteristic doctrines, presuppose the immanence of God in 
all His creatures, and His concurrence with them in all of 
their spontaneous activities. In Him, as an active, intelligent 
Spirit, we all live and move and have our being. He governs 
all His creatures and all their actions, working in men even to 
will, and spontaneously to do His good pleasure. The cur- 
rents, thus, of the divine activities do not only flow around us 
conditioning or controlling our action from without, but they 
none the less flow within the inner current of our personal 
lives confluent with our spontaneous self-movements, and con- 
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tributing to the effects whatever properties God may see fit 
that they shall have. 

There is also a real logical and ideal, if not a physical, con- 
tinuity between all the various provinces and methods of God’s 
working; providence and grace, the natural and the super- 
natural, all constitute one system in the execution of one plan. 
All these agents and all these methods are so perfectly ad- 
justed in the plan of, God that not one interferes with any 
other, and all are so adjusted and controlled as that each works 
perfectly, according to the law of its own nature, and yet all 
together infallibly bring about the result God designs. In 
this case that design is a record without error of the facts and 
doctrines He had commissioned His servants to teach. 

Of the manner in which God may inform and direct a free 
intelligence without violating its laws, we have a familiar anal- 
ogy in nature in the relation of instinct to free intelligence. 
Intelligence is personal, and involves self-consciousness and 
liberty. Instinct is impersonal, unconscious, and not free. 
Both exist alike in man, with whom intelligence predominates, 
and in the higher animals, with whom instinct predominates. 
In every case the instinct of the creature is the intelligence of 
the Creator working through the creature’s spontaneity, in- 
forming and directing, yet never violating any of the laws of 
his free intelligence. And in nature we can trace this all the 
way from the instinct of the bee, which works mechanically, 
to the magic play of the zsthetic instincts which largely con- 
stitute the genius of a great artist. We are not absurdly at- 
tempting to draw a parallel between natural instinct and su- 
pernatural inspiration. But the illustration is good simply to 
show that as a matter of fact, God does prompt from within 
the spontaneous activities of His intelligent creatures, leading 
them by unerring means to ends imperfectly discerned by 
themselves; and that this activity of God, as in instinct or 
otherwise, does not in anywise reveal itself, either in con- 
sciousness, or in the character of the action to which. it 
prompts, as interfering with the personal attributes or the 
free rational activities of the creature. j 


THE GENESIS OF SCRIPTURE. 


We allude here to this wide, and as yet imperfectly explored 
subject, only for the purpose of distinctly setting apart the 
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various problems it presents, and isolating the specific point 
of Inspiration, with which we, as well as the Church in gen- 
eral, are more particularly interested. All parties of believers 
admit that this genesis of Holy Scripture was the result of the | 
co-operation, in various ways, of the agency of men and of 
the agency of God. 

The human agency, both in the histories out of which the 
Scriptures sprang, and in their immediate composition and in- 
scription, is everywhere apparent, and gives substance and 
form to the entire collection of writings. It is not merely in the 
matter of verbal expression or literary composition that the 
personal idiosyncrasies of each author are freely manifested 
by the untrammelled play of all his faculties, but the very sub- 
stance of what they write is evidently for the most part the 
product of their own mental and spiritual activities. This 
is true except in that comparatively small element of the 
whole body of sacred writing, in which the human authors 
simply report the word of God objectively communicated, or 
as in some of the prophecies they wrote by Divine dictation. 
As the general characteristic of all their work, each writer 
was put to that special part of the general work for which he 
alone was adapted by his original endowments, education, 
special information, and providential position. Each drew 
from the stores of his own original information, from the con- 
tributions of other men, and from all other natural sources. 
Each sought knowledge, like all other authors, from the use of 
his own natural faculties of thought and feeling, of intuition 
and of logical inference,“of memory and imagination, and of 
religious experience. Each gave evidence of his own special 
limitations of knowledge and mental power and of his per- 
sonal defects, as well as of his powers. Each wrote upon a 
- definite occasion, under special historically grouped circum- 
stances, from his own stand-point in the progressively unfold- 
ed plan of redemption, and each made his own special contri- 
bution to the fabric of God’s Word. 

The divine agency, although originating in a different 
source, yet emerges into the effect very much through the 
same channels. The Scriptures have been generated, as the 
Plan of Redemption has been evolved, through an historic 
process. From the beginning God has dealt with man in the 
concrete, by self-manifestations and transactions. The reve- 
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lation proceeds from facts to ideas, and has been gradually 
unfolded, as the preparation for the execution of the work of 
redemption has advanced through its successive stages. The 
general Providence unfolding this plan has always been di- 
vine, yet has also been largely natural in its method while 
specially directed to its ends, and at the same time surcharged 
along portions of its line, especially at the beginning and at 
great crises with the supernatural, as a cloud is surcharged 
with electricity. There were divine voices, appearances, cov- 
enants, supernatural communications and interventions; the 
introduction of new institutions, and their growth under special 
providential conditions. The prophet of God was sent with 
special revelations and authority at particular junctures to 
gather and interpret the lessons of the past, and to add to 
them lessons springing out of the providential conditions of 
the present. The Scriptures were generated through sixteen 
centuries of this divinely regulated concurrence of God and 
man, of the natural and the supernatural, of reason and reve- 
lation, of providence and grace. It is an organism consist- 
ing of many parts, each adjusted to all the rest, as the ‘“‘ many 
members” to the ‘‘one body.” Each sacred writer was by 
God specially formed, endowed, educated, providentially 
conditioned, and then supplied with knowledge naturally, su- 
pernaturally, or spiritually conveyed, so that he, and he alone. 
could, and freely would, produce his allotted part. Thus 
God predetermined all the matter and form of the several 
books largely by the formation and training of the several au- 
thors, as an organist determines the character of his music 
as much when he builds his organ and when he tunes his 
pipes, as when he plays his keys. Each writer also is put 
providentially at the very point of view in the general prog- 
ress of revelation to which his part assigns him. He in- 
herits all the contributions of the past. He is brought into 
place and set to work at definite providential junctures, the 
occasion affording him object and motive, giving form to the 
writing God appoints him to execute. 

The Bible, moreover, being a work of the Spirit for spirit- 
ual ends, each writer was prepared precisely for his part in 
the work by the personal dealings of the Holy Spirit with his 
soul. Spiritual illumination is very different from either reve- 
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lation or inspiration, and yet it had under the providence of 
God a large share in the genesis of Scripture, contributing to 
it a portion of that divine element which, makes it the Word of 
God. The Psalms are divinely inspired records of the relig- 
ious experience of their writers, and are by God himself au- 
thoritatively set forth as typical and exemplary for all men 
forever. Paul and John and Peter largely drew upon the re- 
sources, and followed the lines of their own personal religious 
experience in the intuitional or the logical development of 
their doctrine, and their experience had, of course, been pre- 
viously divinely determined for that very purpose. And in 
determining their religious experience, God so far forth de- 
termined their contributions to Scripture. And He furnished 
each of the sacred writers, in addition to that which came to 
him through natural channels, all the knowledge needed for 
his appointed task, either by vision, suggestion, dictation, or 
elevation of faculty, or otherwise, according to His will. The 
natural knowledge came from all sources, as traditions, docu- 
ments, testimonies, personal observations, and recollections ; 
by means also of intuitions, logical processes of thought, feel- 
ing, experience, etc., and yet all were alike under the general 
direction of God’s providence. The supernatural knowledge 
became confluent with the natural in a manner which violated 
no law of reason or of freedom. And throughout the whole of 
his work the Holy Spirit was present, causing His energies 
to flow into the spontaneous exercises of the ‘writer's facul- 
ties, elevating and directing where need be, and everywhere 
securing the errorless expression in language of the thought 
designed by God. This last element is what we call Inspiration. 

In all this process, except in a small element of prophecy, 
it is evident that as the sacred writers were free and active in 
their thinking and in the expression of their thoughts, so they 
were conscious of what they were doing, of what their words 
meant, and of the design of their utterance. Yet, even then, 
it is no less evident that they all, like other free instruments 
of Providence, “‘ builded better than they knew.” The mean- 
ings of their words, the bearing of the principles they taught, 
of the facts they narrated, and the relation of their own part 
to the great organism of divine revelation, while luminous 
to their own consciousness, yet reached out into infinitely 
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wider horizons than those penetrated by any thought of 
theirs. 


STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE, 


During the entire history of Christian theology the word 
Inspiration has been used to express either some or all of the 
activities of God, codperating with its human authors in the 
genesis of Holy Scripture. We prefer to use it in the single 
sense of God’s continued work of superintendence, by which, 
His providential, gracious, and supernatural contributions 
having been presupposed, He presided over the sacred 
writers in their entire work of writing, with the design and 
effect of rendering that writing an errorless record of the 
matters He designed them to communicate, and hence consti- 
tuting the entire volume in all its parts the Word of God to us. 

While we have restricted the word Inspiration to a narrower 
sphere than that in which it has been used by many in the 
past, nevertheless we are certain that the above statement 
of the divine origin and infallibility of Scripture accurately 
expresses the faith of the Christian Church from the first. 
Still several points remain to be more particularly considered, 
concerning which, some difference of opinion at present pre- 
vails. 

ist. Is it proper to call this Inspiration ‘‘ plenary” ?- This 
word, which has often been made the occasion of strife, is in 
itself indefinite, and its use contributes nothing, either to the 
precision or the emphasis of the definition. The word means 
simply “ full,” “complete,” perfectly adequate for the attain- 
ment of the end designed, whatever that might have been. 
There ought not to be on any side any hesitancy to affirm 
this of the books of the Bible. 

2d. Can this Inspiration be properly said to be ‘“ verbal” ? 
The objection to the application of this predicate to Inspira- 
tion is urged upon three distinct grounds: 

(1). We believe that the great majority of those who object 
to the affirmation that Inspiration is verbal, are impelled 
thereto by a feeling, more or less definite, that the phrase 
implies that Inspiration is, in its essence, a process of verbal 
dictation, or that, at. least in some way, the revelation of the 
thought, or the inspiration of the writer, was by means of the 
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control which God exercised over his words. And there is 
the more excuse for this misapprehension because of the ex- 
tremely mechanical conceptions of Inspiration maintained by 
many former advocates of the use of this term “ verbal.” 
This view, however, we repudiate as earnestly as any of 
those who object to the language in question. At the 
present time the advocates of the strictest doctrine of Inspira- 
tion, in insisting that it is verbal, do not mean that, in any 
way, the thoughts were inspired by means of the words, but 
simply that the divine superintendence, which we call Inspira- 
tion, extended to the verbal expression of the thoughts of 
the sacred writers, as well as to the thoughts themselves, and 
that, hence, the Bible considered as a record, an utterance in 
words of a divine revelation, is the Word of God to us. 
Hence, in all the affirmations of Scripture of every kind, there 
is no more error in the words of the original autographs than 
in the thoughts they were chosen to express. The thoughts 
and words are both alike human, and, therefore, subject to 
human limitations, but the divine superintendence and guar- 
antee extends to the one as much as the other. 

(2). There are others, who, while insisting as strongly as 
any upon the presence of the divine element in, Scripture, 
developed through special providences and gracious dealings, 
religious experiences and mental processes, in the very man- 
ner we have just set forth under the head of the «‘ Genesis of 
Scripture,” yet substantially deny what we have here called 
“Inspiration.” They retain the word “Inspiration,” but 
signify by it the divine element in the revelation, or providen- 
tial, or gracious dealing aforesaid, and they believe that the sa- 
cred writers, having been divinely helped to certain knowledge, 
were left to the natural limitations and fallibility incidental to 
‘their human and personal characters, alike in their thinking 
out their several narrations and expositions of divine truth, 
and in their reduction of them to writing. This view gives 
up the whole matter of the immediate divine authorship of 
the Bible as the Word of God, and its infallibility and author. 
ity as a rule of faith and practice. We have only the several 
versions of God's revelations, as rendered mentally and 
verbally, more or less adequately, yet always imperfectly, by 
the different sacred writers. This class of objectors are, of 
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course, self-consistent in rejecting verbal inspiration in any 
sense. But this view is not consistent either with the claims 
of Scripture, the consciousness of Christians, or the historic 
doctrine of the Church. 

(3). There are others who maintain that the Scriptures have 
been certainly inspired so far forth as to constitute them in all 
their parts, and, as a whole, an infallible and divinely author- 
itative rule of faith and practice, and yet hold that, while the 
thoughts of the sacred writers concerning doctrine and duty 
were inspired and errorless, their language was of purely 
human suggestion, and more or less accurate. The question 
as to whether the elements of Scripture relating to the course 
of nature and to the events of history are without error, will 
be considered below; it is sufficient to say under the present 
head, that it is self-evident that, just as far as the thoughts of 
Scripture, relating to any element or topic whatsoever, are 
inspired, the words in which those thoughts are expressed 
must be inspired also. Every element of Scripture, whether 
doctrine or history, of which God has guaranteed the infalli- 
bility, must be infallible in its verbal expression. No matter 
how in other respects generated, the Scriptures are a product 
of human thought, and every process of human thought in- 
volves language. ‘The slightest consideration will show 
that words are as essential to intellectual processes as they 
are to mutual intercourse. . . . Thoughts are wedded to words 
as necessarily as soul to body. Without it the mysteries un- 
veiled before the eyes of the seer would be confused shadows ; 
with it they are made clear lessons for human life.” * 

Besides this, the Scriptures are a record of divine revelations, 
and, as such, consist of words, and as far as the record is inspired 
at all, and as far as it is in any element infallible, its inspi- 
ration must reach to its words. Infallible thought must be 
definite thought, and definite thought implies words. But if 
God could have rendered the thoughts of the apostles regard- 
ing doctrine and duty infallibly correct without words, and 
then left them to convey it to us in their own language, we 
should be left to precisely that amount of certainty for the 
foundation of our faith as is guaranteed by the natural com- 


* Canon Westcott’s ‘‘ Introduction to Study of the Gospels,” 5th edition, Introduc 
tion, pp. 14, 15. 
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petency of the human authors, and neither more nor less. 
There would be no divine guarantee whatever. The human 
medium would everywhere interpose its fallibility between 
God and us. Besides, most believers admit that some of the 
prophetical parts of Scripture were verbally dictated. It was, 
moreover, promised that the Apostles should speak as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. ‘The Word of God came unto 
the prophet.” The Church has always held, as expressed by 
the Helvetic Confession, II., ‘‘that the canonical Scriptures 
are the Word of God.” Paul claims that the Holy Spirit 
superintended and guaranteed his words as well as _ his 
thoughts (1 Cor. ii, 13). The things of the Spirit we teach 
“not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth,” (cuyxpivorres), combining spiritual 
things with spiritual, 2 ¢., spiritual thoughts with spiritual 
words. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is not clearness of thought 
which inclines any of the advocates of a real inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures to deny that it extends to the words. 
Whatever discrepancies or other human limitations may 
attach to the sacred record, ¢he dene (of inspired or not in- 
spired, of infallible or fallible) cax never rationally be drawn 
between the thoughts and the words of Scripture. 

3d. It is asked again: In what way, and to what extent, is 
the doctrine of Inspiration dependent upon the supposed 
results of modern criticism, as to the dates,,yauthors, sources, 
and modes of composition of the several books? To us the 
following answer appears to be well founded, and to set the 
limits within which the Church doctrine of inspiration is in 
equilibrium with the results of modern criticism fairly and cer- 
tainly: 

The doctrine of Inspiration, in its essence and, consequently, 
in all its forms, presupposes a supernatural revelation and a 
supernatural providential guidance, entering into and deter- 
mining the genesis of Scripture from the beginning. Every 
naturalistic theory, therefore, of the evolution of Scripture, 
however disguised, is necessarily opposed to any true ver- 
sion of the Catholic doctrine of Inspiration. It is, also, a well- 
known matter of fact that Christ himself is the ultimate witness 
on whose testimony the Scriptures, as well as their doctrinal 
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contents, rest. We receive the Old Testament just as Christ 
handed it to us, and on His authority. And we receive as 
belonging to the New Testament all, and only those books 
which an apostolically instructed age testifies to have 
been produced by the Apostles or their companions, z. ¢., 
by the men whom Christ commissioned, and to whom He 
promised infallibility in teaching. It is evident, therefore, 
that every supposed conclusion of critical investigation which 
denies the apostolical origin of a New Testament book, or 
the truth of any part of Christ’s testimony in relation to the 
Old Testament and its contents, or which is inconsistent with 
the absolute truthfulness of any affirmation of any book so 
authenticated, must be inconsistent with the true doctrine of 
Inspiration. On the other hand, the defenders of the strictest 
doctrine of Inspiration should cheerfully acknowledge that 
theories as to the authors, dates, sources, and modes of com- 
position of the several books, which are not plainly incon- 
sistent with the testimony of Christ or His Apostles as to the 
Old Testament, or with the apostolic origin of the books of 
the New Testament, or with the absolute truthfulness of any 
of the affirmations of these books so authenticated, cannot , 
in the least invalidate the evidence or pervert the meaning | 
of the historical doctrine of Inspiration. 

4th. The real point at issue between the more. strict and 
the more lax views of Inspiration maintained by believing 
scholars remains to be stated. It is claimed and admitted 
equally on both sides that the great design and effect of In- 
spiration is to render the sacred Scriptures in all their parts a 
divinely infallible and authoritative rule of faith and practice ; 
and hence that in all their elements of thought and expression 
concerned in the great purpose of conveying to men a revela- 
tion of spiritual doctrine or duty, the Scriptures are absolute- 
ly infallible. But if this be so, it is argued by the more liberal 
school of Christian scholars, that this admitted fact is not in- 
consistent with other facts which they claim are matters of 
their personal observation; to wit, that in certain elements 
of Scripture which are purely incidental to their great 
end of teaching spiritual truth, such as history, natural 
history, ethnology, archeology, geography, natural science, 
and philosophy, they, like all the best human writings of their 
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age, are, while for the most part reliable, yet limited by inac- 
curacies and discrepancies. While this is maintained, it is 
generally at the same time affirmed, that when compared with 
other books of the same antiquity, these inaccuracies and dis- 
crepancies of the Bible are inconsiderable in number, and 
always of secondary importance, in no degree invalidating the 
great attribute of Scripture, its absolute infallibility and its 
divine authority as a rule of faith and practice. 

The writers of this article are sincerely convinced of the 
perfect soundness of the great Catholic doctrine of Biblical 
Inspiration, z. ¢., that the Scriptures not only contain, but ARE 
THE WorpD oF Gop, and hence that all their elements and all 
their affirmations are absolutely errorless, and binding the 
faith and obedience of men. Nevertheless we admit that the 
question between ourselves and the advocates of the view 
just stated, is one of fact, to be decided only by an exhaustive 
and impartial examination of all the sources of evidence, 2. ¢., 
the claims and the phenomena of the Scriptures themselves. 
There will undoubtedly be found upon the surface many ap- 
parent affirmations presumably inconsistent with the present 
teachings of science, with facts of history, or with other state- 
ments of the sacred books themselves. Such apparent incon- 
sistencies and collisions with other sources of information are 
to be expected in imperfect copies of ancient writings; from the , 
fact that the original reading may have been lost, or that we | 
may fail to realize the point of view of the author, or that we 
are destitute of the circumstantial knowledge which would fill 
up and harmonize the record. Besides, the human forms of 
knowledge by which the critics test the accuracy of Scripture 
are themselves subject to error. In view of all the facts known 
to us, we affirm that a candid inspection of all the ascertained 
phenomena of the original text of Scripture will leave unmod- 
ified the ancient faith of the Church. In all their real affirma- 
tions these books are without error. 

It must be remembered that it is not claimed that the 
Scriptures any more than their authors are omniscient. The 
information they convey is in the forms of human thought, and 
limited on all sides. They were not designed to teach phi- 
losophy, science, or human history as such. They were not 
designed to furnish an infallible system of speculative theol- 
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ogy. They are written in human languages, whose words, 
inflections, constructions, and idioms bear everywhere indeli- 
ble traces of human error. The record itself furnishes evi- 
dence that the writers were in large measure dependent for 
their knowledge upon sources and methods in themselves fal- ~“Rh% 
lible ; and that their personal knowledge and judgments were 

in many matters hesitating and defective, or even wrong. 
Nevertheless the historical faith of the Church has always 

been, that all the affirmations of Scripture of all kinds, whether 

of spiritual doctrine or duty, or of physical or historical fact, 

or of psychological or philosophical principle, are without any 

error, when the zpszss¢ma verba of the original autographs are 

ascertained and interpreted in their natural and intended sense. 

There is a vast difference between exactness of statement, | 
\which includes an exhaustive rendering of details, an ab- 

\solute literalness, which the Scriptures never profess, and ac-| 

‘curacy, on the other hand, ,which secures a correct statement 

of facts or principles intended to be affirmed. It is this accu- 

racy and this alone, as distinct from exactness, which the 

Church doctrine maintains of every affirmation in the original 

text of Scripture without exception. Every statement accu- 

rately corresponds to truth just as far forth as affirmed. 


PROOF OF THE DOCTRINE. ‘ 

We of course do not propose to exhibit this evidence in 
this article. We wish merely to refresh the memory of our 
readers with respect to its copiousness, variety, and cogency. 

1st. The New Testament writers continually assert of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and of the several books 
which constitute it, that they ARE THE WorpD or Gop. What 
their writers said God said. Christ sent out the Apostles with 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, and declared that in hearing 
them men would hear Him. The Apostles themselves claimed 
to speak as the Prophets of God, and with plenary authority 
in His name binding all consciences. And while they did 
so, God endorsed their teaching and their claims with signs 
and wonders and divers miracles! These claims are a univer- a 
sal and inseparable characteristic of every part of Scripture. 

2d. Although composed by different human authors on va- 
rious subjects and occasions, under all possible varieties of 
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providential conditions in two languages, through sixteen cent- 
uries of time, yet they evidently constitute one system, all 
their parts minutely correlated, the whole unfolding a single 
purpose, and thus giving indubitable evidence of the control- 
ling presence of a divine intelligence from first to last. 

3d. It is true that the Scriptures were not designed to 
teach philosophy, science, or ethnology, or human history as 
such, and therefore they are not to.be studied primarily as 
sources of information on these subjects. Yet all these ele- 
ments are unavoidably incidentally involved in the statements 
of Scripture. Many of these, because of defective knowledge 
or interpretation upon our part, present points of apparent 
confusion or error. Yet the outstanding fact is that the gen- 
eral conformableness of the sacred books to modern knowl- 
edge in all these departments is purely miraculous. If these 
books, which originated in an obscure province of the ancient 
world, be compared with the most enlightened cosmogonies, 
or philosophies, or histories of the same or immediately sub- 
sequent centuries, their comparative freedom, even from ap- 
parent error, is amazing. Who prevented the sacred writers 
from falling into the wholesale and radical mistakes which 
were necessarily incidental to their position as mere men? 
The fact that at this date scientists of the rank of Faraday and 
Henry, of Dana, of Guyot, and Dawson maintain that there is 
no real conflict between the really ascertained facts of science, 
and the first two chapters of Genesis rightly interpreted, of 
itself demonstrates that a supernatural intelligence must have 
directed the writing of those chapters. This, of course, 
proves that the scientific element of Scripture, as well as the 
doctrinal, was within the scope of Inspiration. And this ar- 
gument is every day acquiring greater force from the results 
of the critical study of Scripture, and from advanced knowl- 
edge in every department of history and science, which con- 
tinually tend to solve difficulties and to lessen the number of 
apparent discrepancies. 

4th. The moral and spiritual character of the revelation 
which the Scriptures convey of God, of the Person of Christ, 
of the Plan of Redemption, and of the law of absolute right- 
eousness, and the power which the very words of the Record, 
as well as the truths they express, have exercised over the 
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noblest men, and over nations and races for centuries ; this is 
the characteristic self-demonstration of the Word of God, and 
has sufficed to maintain the unabated catholicity of the strict 
doctrine of Inspiration through all changes of time and in 
spite of all opposition. 

5th. This doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture, in all its 
elements and. parts, has always been the doctrine of the 
Church. Dr. Westcott has proved this by a copious catena 
of quotations from Ante-Nicene Fathers in Appendix B to his 
‘Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” He quotes 
Clemens Romanus as saying that the Scriptures are ‘ the true 
utterances of the Holy Ghost.” He quotes Zertullzan as 
saying that these books are “the writings, and the words of 
God,” and Cyfrzan as saying that the ‘“ Gospel cannot stand 
in part and fall in part,” and Clement of Alexandria, to the 
effect that the foundations of our faith ‘we have received from 
God through the Scriptures,” of which not one tittle shall 
pass away without being accomplished; “for the mouth of the 
Lord, the Holy Spirit spake it.” Dr. Westcott quotes Origen 
as teaching that the Scriptures are without error, since ‘‘ they 
were accurately written by the co-operation of the Holy 
Ghost,” and that the words of Paul are the words of God. 

The Roman Church (Can. Conc. Trid. Sess. IV.) says 
‘God is the author of both” Testaments. The second Hels 
vetic Confession represents the whole Protestant Reforma- 
tion in saying (Ch. I.): ‘‘ The canonical Scriptures are the 
true Word of God,” for “God continues to speak to us 
through the Holy Scriptures.” The Westminster Confession 
says: ‘It pleased the Lord at sundry times and in divers 
manners to reveal Himself and to declare His will unto His 
Church, and afterwards .... to commit the same wholly 
unto writing.” It declares that the Scriptures are in such a 
sense given by inspiration, that they possess a divine author- 
ity, and that ‘God is their author,” and they “are the Worp 
or Gop.” 

It is not questionable that the great historic churches have 
held these creed definitions in the sense of affirming the error- 
less infallibility of the Word. This is everywhere shown by 
the way in which all the great bodies of Protestant theolo- 
gians have handled Scripture in their commentaries, systems of 
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theology, catechisms, and sermons. And this has always 
been pre-eminently characteristic of epochs and agents of 
reformation and revival. All the gréat world-moving men, as 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, and Chalmers, 

“ and proportionately those most like them, have so handled 

the Divine Word. Even if the more lax doctrine has the suf-\ 
frage of many scholars, or even if it be true, it is nevertheless | 
certain that hitherto in nineteen centuries it has never been | 
held by men who also possessed the secret of using the | 
\ Word of God like a hammer-or like a fire. 


LEGITIMATE PRESUMPTIONS. 


In testing this question by a critical investigation of the 
phenomena of Scripture, it is evident that the stricter view, 
which denies the existence of errors, discrepancies, or inaccu- 
rate statements in Scripture, has the presumption jn its favor, 
and that the ozus probandé rests upon the advocates of the 
other view. The latter may fairly be required to furnish pos- 
itive and conclusive evidence in each alleged instance of error, 
until the presumption has been turned over to the other side. 
The Arima facze evidence of the claims of Scripture is assur- 
edly all in favor of an errorless infallibility of all Scriptural 
affirmations. This has been from the first the general faith 
of the historical Church, and of the Bible-loving, spiritual 
people of God. The very letter of the Word has been proved 
from ancient times to be a tremendous power in human life. 

It is a question also of infinite importance. If the new 
views are untrue, they threaten not only to shake the confi- 
dence of men in the Scriptures, but the very Scriptures them- 
selves as an objective ground of faith. We have seen that 

the Holy Spirit has, as a matter of fact, preserved the sacred 
"writers to a degree unparallelled elsewhere in literature from 
error in the departments of philosophy and science. Who 
then shall determine the limit of that preserving influence? 
We have seen that in God's plan, doctrine grows out of his- 
tory, and that redemption itself was wrought out in human 
history. If, then, the Inspiration of the sacred writers did not 
embrace the department of history, or only of sacred and not of 
profane history, who shall set the limit and define what is of the 


essence of faith, and what the uncertain accident? It would 
16 
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assuredly appear that as no organism can be stronger than 
its weakest part, that if error be found in any one element, 
or in any class of statements, certainty as to any portion could 
rise no higher than belongs to that exercise of human reason 
to which it will be left to discriminate the infallible from the 
fallible. 

The critical investigation must be made, and we must abide 
by the result when it is unquestionably reached. But surely 
it must be carried on with infinite humility and teachableness, 
and with prayer for the constant guidance of the gracious Spirit. 
The signs of success will never be presumption, an evident 
sense of intellectual superiority, or want of sympathy with 
the spiritual Church of all ages, or with the painful confusion 
of God's humble people of the present. 

With these presumptions, and in this spirit, let (1) it be 
proved that each alleged discrepant statement certainly occur- 
red in the original autograph of the sacred book in which it is 
said to be found. (2). Let it be proved that the interpretation 
which occasions the apparent discrepancy is the one which 
the passage was evidently intended to bear. It is not suff- 
cient to show a difficulty, which may spring out of our defect- 
ive knowledge of the circumstances. The true meaning must 
be definitely and certainly ascertained, and then shown to be 
irreconcilable with other known truth. (3). Let it be proved 
that the true sense of some part of the original autograph is 
directly and necessarily inconsistent with some certainly known 
fact of history, or truth of science, or some other statement of 
Scripture certainly ascertained and interpreted. We believe 
that it can be shown that this has never yet been successfully 
done in the case of one single alleged instance of error in the 
Worn or Gop. 


CRITICAL OBJECTIONS TRIED. 


It remains only to consider more in detail some of the 
special objections which have been put forward against this 
doctrine in the name of Criticism. It cannot be, indeed, de- 
manded that every one urged should be examined and met. 
But it may be justly expected that the chief classes of rele- 
vant objections should be briefly touched upon. This, for- 
tunately, is no illimitable task. There are, as already stated, 
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two main presuppositions lying at the base of the doctrine, 
essential to its integrity; while to them it adds one essential 
supposition. The presuppositions are: 1. The possibility of 
supernatural interference, and the actual occurrence of that 
interference in the origin of our Bible; and, 2. The authen- . 
ticity, genuineness, and historical credibility of the records in- 
cluded in our Bible. The added supposition is: 3. The truth 
to fact of every statement in the Scriptures. No objection 
from the side of criticism is relevant unless it traverses some 
one of these three points. The traditional view of the age 
and authorship of a document or of the meaning of a state- 
ment may be traversed, and yet no conflict arise with the 
doctrine of a strict inspiration. But Criticism cannot reach 
results inconsistent with the genuineness and authenticity of 
a document judged according to the professions of that docu- 
ment or the statements or implications of any other part of 
Scripture, or incompatible with the truth of any passage in 
the sense of that passage arrived at by the correct application 
of the sound principles of historico-grammatical exegesis, 
without thereby arraying herself in direct opposition to the 
Church doctrine of Inspiration. All objections to that doc- 
trine based on such asserted results of Criticism are undoubt- 
edly relevant. Our duty is, therefore, to ask what results of 
Criticism are claimed which traverse some one of the three 
assertions: of a supernatural origin for the Scriptures; of 
genuineness and authenticity for its books; and of absolute 
freedom from error of its statements. 


I. THE AUTHENTICITY AND INTEGRITY OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS, AS THEY HAVE COME DOWN 
TO US, 


The first point for us to examine would naturally be the 
bearing upon the Church doctrine of Inspiration of the vari- 
ous modern critical theories concerning the origin and present 
integrity of the several books of the Old and New Testaments. 
This is at present the most momentous question which agi- | 
tates the believing world. The critical examination of all the 
most intimate phenomena of the text of Scripture is an obvi- 
ous duty, and its results, when humility, docility, and spiritual 
insight are added to competent learning and broad intelli- 
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gence, must be eminently beneficial. It is obvious, however, 
that this department of the subject could not be adequately 
discussed in this paper. It is consequently postponed to the 
near future, when it is intended that the whole subject shall 
le presented as fully as possible. 

In the meantime the present writers, while they admit 
freely that the traditional belief as to the dates and origin of 
the several books may be brought into question without 
involving any doubt as to their inspiration, yet confidently 
affirm that any theories of the origin or authorship of any 
book of either Testament which ascribe to them a purely 
naturalistic genesis, or dates or authors inconsistent with 
either their own natural claims or the assertions of other 
Scripture, are plainly inconsistent with the doctrine of Inspi- 
ration taught by the Church. Nor have they any embarass- 
ment in the face of these theories, seeing that they believe them 
to rest on no better basis than an overacute criticism over- 
reaching itself and building on fancies. Here they must con- 
tent themselves with reference to the various critical discus- 
sions of these theories which have poured from the press for 
detailed refutation of them. With this refutation in mind, 
they simply assert their conviction that none of the claims or 
assertions of the Scriptures as to the authenticity of a sin- 
gle book of either Testament has hitherto been disprovéd. 


II. DETAILED ACCURACY OF STATEMENT. 


We are next confronted with objections meant to traverse 
the third of our preliminary statements, consisting of bold 
assertions that, whatever may have been their origin, our 
Scriptures do exhibit phenomena of inaccuracy, that mistakes 
are found in them, errors committed by them, untrue state- 
ments ventured. Nor is this charge put forward only by 
opponents of Revelation; a Van Oosterzee, as well as ‘a 
Tholuck, a Neander, a Lange, a Stier,” admits ‘‘errors and 
inaccuracies in matters of subordinate importance.”* It is 
plain, however, that if the Scriptures do fail in truth in their 
statements of whatever kind, the doctrine of Inspiration which 
has been defended in this paper cannot stand. But, so long 


* See Van Oosterzee’s ‘‘ Dogmatics,” p. 205. 
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as the principles of historico-grammatical exegesis are relied 
on to determine the meaning of Scripture, it is impossible to 
escape the fact that the Bible claims to be thus inspired. And 
thus, it is not a rare thing to find the very theologians who them- 
selves cannot believe in a strict inspiration, yet admitting that 
the Scripture writers believed in it* We cannot, therefore, 
occupy the ground on which these great and worthy men seem 
to us so precariously to stand. A proved error in Scripture 
contradicts not only our doctrine, but the Scripture claims and, 
therefore, its inspiration in making those claims. It is, there- 
fore, of vital importance to ask: can phenomena of error and 
untruth be pointed out ? 

There is certainly no dearth of “instances” confidently put 
forward. But it is abundantly plain that the vast majority of 
them are irrelevant. We must begin any discussion of them, 
therefore, by reasserting certain simple propositions, the re- 
sult of which will be to clear the ground of all irrelevant ob- 
jections. It is to be remembered, then, that: 1. We do not 
assert that the common text, but only that the original auto- 
graphic text was inspired. No “error” can be asserted, 
therefore, which cannot be proved to have been aboriginal in 
the text. 2. We do not deny an everywhere-present human 
element in the Scriptures. No mark of the effect of this hu- 
man element therefore—in style of thought or wording—can 
be urged against inspiration, unless it can be Shown to result 
in untruth. 3. We do not erect inspiration into an end, but 
hold it to be simply a means to an end, viz, the accurate con- 
veyance of truth. No objection, therefore, is valid against the 
form in which the truth is expressed, so long as it is admitted 
that that form conveys the truth. 4. We do not suppose that 
inspiration made a writer false to his professed purpose; but 
rather that it kept him infallibly true to it. No objection is 


* Thus Tholuck: ‘‘Yet his [the author of Heb.] application of the Old Testament 
rests on the strictest view of inspiration, since passages where God is not the speaker 
are cited as words of God or of the Holy Ghost, (I., 6, 7,8; IV., 4, 7; VII., 21; IIL, 
7; X., 15.") Old Testament in the New, in Bibliotheca Sacra, XI., p. 612. So also 
Richard Rothe: ‘‘\t is clear, then, that the orthodox theory [2. ¢., the very strictest] 
of inspiration is countenanced by the authors of the New Testament.” So also, Canon 
Farrar ; ‘‘ He [Paul] shared, doubtless, in the views of the later Jewish schools—the 
Tanaim and Amoraim—on the nature of inspiration. These views . . .. made the 
—_ of Scripture co-extensive and identical with the words of God.”—“‘ Life of Paul,” 

+» P- 47. 
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valid, therefore, which overlooks the prime question: what 
was the professed or implied purpose of the writer in making 
this statement? These few simple and very obvious remarks 
set aside the vast majority of the customary objections. The 
first throws out of court numbers of inaccuracies in the Old and 
New Testaments as either certainly or probably not parts of 
the original text, and therefore not fit evidence in the case. 
The second performs the same service for a still greater 
number, which amount simply to the discovery of individual 
traits, modes of thought or expression, or forms of argumen- 
tation in the writings of the several authors of the biblical 
books. The third sets aside a vast multitude, drawn from 
pressure of language, misreading of figures, resurrection of 
the primary sense of idioms, etc., in utter forgetfulness of the 
fact that no one claims that Inspiration secured the use of 
good Greek in Attic severity of taste, free from the exaggera- 
tions and looseness of current speech, but only that it secured 
the accurate expression of truth, even (if you will) through 
the medium of the worst Greek a fisherman of Galilee could 
write, and the most startling figures of speech a peas- 
ant could invent. Exegesis must be historical as well as 
grammatical, and must always seek the meaning zzéended, 
not any meaning that can be tortured out of a passage. The 
fourth in like manner destroys the force of every objection 
which is tacitly founded on the idea that partial and incom- 
plete statements cannot be inspired, no documents can be 
quoted except verbatim, no conversations reported unless at 
length, etc., and which thus denies the right of an author to 
speak to the present purpose only, appeal to the sense, not 
wording of a document, give abstracts of discourses, and 
apply, by a true exegesis, the words of a previous writer to 
the present need. The sum of the whole matter is simply 
this: no phenomenon can be validly urged against verbal 
inspiration which, found out of Scripture, would not be a valid 
argument against the truth of the writing. Inspiration secur- 
ing no more than this—¢ru¢h, simple truth—no phenomenon 
can be urged against verbal inspiration which cannot be 
proved to involve az zndisputable error. 

It is not to be denied that such phenomena are asserted to 
be discoverable in the Scriptures. Is the assertion capable of 
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being supported by facts?—that is the only question now be- 
fore us. And it thus becomes our duty to examine some 
samples of the chief classes of facts usually appealed to. 
These samples—which will, moreover, all be chosen from the 
New Testament, and all at the suggestion of opponents— 
must serve our present needs. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ACCURACY. 


1. It is asserted that the Scripture writers are inaccurate in 
their statements of historical and geographical facts, as exhibited 
by the divergence existing between their statements and the 
information we derive from other sources, such as profane 
writers and monuments. When we ask for the proofs of this 
assertion, however, they are found to be very difficult to 
produce. A generation or two ago this was not so much the 
case; but the progress of our knowledge of the times and 
the geography of the region in which our sacred books were 
written has been gradually wiping out the “ proofs,” one by 
one, until they are at this day non-existent. The chief (and 
almost the only) historical errors still asserted to exist in the 
New Testament are: the ‘15th year of Tiberias,” of Luke 
li. 1; the enrolment during Cyrenius’ governorship of 
Luke ii. 2; and the revolt of Theudas of Acts v. 36. It is 
not denied that these statements present difficulties; but it is 
humbly suggested that that is hardly synonymous with saying 
that they are proved mistakes. /f Herod died in the spring 
of a.u.c. 750 (which seems well-nigh certain), and zf in Luke 
ili, 23, the ‘‘about” be deemed not broad enough to cover two 
years (which is fairly probable), and zf Luke iii. 1 means to 
date John’s first. appearance (as again seems probable), and 
zfno more than six months intervened between John’s and 
Jesus’ public appearance (which, still again, seems probable) 
—then, it is admitted that the ‘15th year of Tiberias” must 
be a mistake—fvovided that, still further, we must count 
his years from the beginning of his sole reign, and not from 
his coregnancy with Augustus; in favor of which latter mode 
of counting much has been, and more can be, urged. Surely 
this is not a very clear case of indubitable error with its five 
zfs staring: us in the face. Again, zf the Theudas men- 
tioned in Acts is necessarily the same as the Theudas 
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mentioned by Josephus, then Luke and Josephus do seem 
to be in disaccord as to the time of his revolt; and zf 
Josephus can be shown to be, in general, a more accurate 
historian than Luke, then his account must be preferred. 
But neither of these ifs are true. Josephus is the less ac- 
curate historian, as is easily proved; and there are good 
reasons——convincing to a critic like Winer and a Jew like 
Jost, neither certainly affected by apologetical bias—to sup- 
pose that Acts and Josephus mention different revolts. Where, 
then, is the contradiction ? 

The greatest reliance is, however, placed on the third case 
adduced—the statement of Luke that Jesus was born at the 
time of a world enrolment, which was carried out in Syria 
during the governorship of Cyrenius. Weiss* offers three 
reasons why Luke is certainly incorrect here, which Schiirert 
increases to five facts, viz: 1. History knows nothing of a 
general empire census in the time of Augustus. 2. A Roman 
census would not force Joseph to yo to Bethlehem nor Mary 
to go with him. 3. Nor could it have taken place in Palestine 
in the time of Herod. 4. Josephus knows nothing of such a 
census, but, on the contrary, speaks of that of Acts v. 37, as 
something new and unheard of; and, 5. Quirinius was not 
governor of Syria during Herod’s life. This has a formid- 
able look; but each detail has been more than fully met. 
Thus, 1 turns wholly upon an argumentum e silentzo, always 
precarious enough, and here quadruply so, seeing that, (1): 
An empire census is just such a thing as Roman historians 
would be likely to omit all mention of, just as Spatian fails to 
mention in his life of Hadrian the famous rescript of that 
monarch, and all contemporary history is silent as to Au- 
gustus’ geometrical survey. (2): We have no detailed con- 
temporary history of this time, the inaccurate and gossipping 
Suetonius and Josephus being our only sources of informa- 
tion. (3): Certain oft-quoted passages in Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius acquaint us with facts, which absolutely require such 
a census at their base. And (4): We have direct, though not 
contemporary, historical proof that such a census.was-taket, 

* Mzyer's ‘* Markus und Lukas,” p. 286. (Ed. 6.) 

+ N. T. Zeitgeschichte, pp. 268-286. 
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in statements of Cassiodorus and Suidas. Objection 2 gains 
all its apparent force from a confuszo verborum. Luke does 
not represent this as a Roman census in the sense that it was 
taken up after Roman methods, but only in the sense that 
it was ordered ultimately by Roman authority. Nor does he 
represent Mary as being forced to go to Bethlehem with 
Joseph; her own choice, doubtless, determined her journey. 
The same confuszo verborum follows us into objection 3. It 
may be improbable that Herod should have been so far set 
aside that a census should have been taken up in his domin- 
ions after Roman methods, and by Roman officials; but is it 
so improbable that he should be ordered to take, himself, a 
census after his own methods and by his own officials ? 
Josephus can give us the answer.* Whatever may have been 
Herod ’s official title, whether vex soczus, or, as seems more 
probable (one stage lower), vex amicus Ce@saris, it is certain 
that he felt bound to bow to the Emperor’s every whisper; 
so that if Augustus desired statistics as to the regna (and 
Tacitus proves he did), Herod would be forced to furnish 
them for his reguum. Objection 4 again is easily laid: 
Josephus not only mentions nothing he could escape which 
exhibited Jewish subjection, but actually passes over the 
decade, 750-760, so slightly that he can hardly be said to 
have left us a history of that time. That he speaks of the 
later census of Acts v. 37, as something new, is most natural, 
seeing that it was, as carried on by the Romag officials and 
after Roman methods, not only absolutely new, and a most im- 
portant evest in itself, but, moreover, was fraught with such 
historical consequences that it could not be passed over in 
silence. Objection 5 is the most important and difficult—but 
not, therefore, insuperable. It states, indeed, a truth: Quir- 
inius was not governor of Syria until after Herod’s death. 
But it must be noted, on the one hand, that Zumpt has proved 
almost, if not quite, to demonstration, that Quirinius was twice 
governor of Syria, the first time beginning within six months 
after Herod’s death; and, on the other, that Luke does 
not say that Christ was born while Cyrenius was governor 


“Cf. Ant. xv:, 10,4; xvi., 2, $34,133 % 33 BV, & 35 B43 5, SF 22, 4, Cte, Oe 
Herod's status. 
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of Syria. What Luke says is, that Christ was born during 
the progress of a census; and then defines the census as the 
first which was carried on when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria. If this census was begun under Varus and finished 
under Quirinius, Christ may have been born, according to 
Luke, at any time during the progress of this census. This, 
because Luke ii. 2 is not given to define the time of Christ’s 
birth, but to more narrowly describe what census it was 
which had, in verse 1, been used to define the time of Christ’s 
birth.* Thus, doubtless, it is true that Christ was born under 
Varus, and yet during the course of the first Quirinian cen- 
sus; and thus Schiirer’s fifth objection goes the way of all 
the others. 

The wonderful accuracy of the New Testament writers in 
all, even the most minute and incidental details of their his- 
torical notices, cannot, however, be made even faintly apparent 
by a simple answering of objections. Some sort of glance 
over the field as a whole is necessary to any appreciation of 
it. There are mentioned in the New Testament some thirty 
names—Emperors, members of the family of Herod, High- 
priests, Rabbis, Roman Governors, Princes, Jewish leaders— 
some mention of which might be looked for in contemporary 
history or on contemporary monuments.t All but two of 
these—and they the insignificant Jewish rebels, Theudas and 
Barabbas—are actually mentioned; and the New Testament 
notices are found, on comparison, to be absolutely accurate in 
every, even the most minute, detail. Every one of their 
statements has not, indeed, passed without challenge, but 








* Take an example; if one should say of any event, that it occurred during our war 
with Great Britain, and then add, I mean that war wherein Jackson fought, would he 
necessarily refer to an event /a¢e in the war, after Jackson came to the front? Not so, 
because the war alone defines the time of the event; and Jackson only which war. 
So in Luke, ¢he census alone defines the time of Christ’s birth; and Quirinius only 
which census. It ought to be added that there are at least three other methods of 
explaining Luke’s words, all possible, and none very improbable, on the supposition 
of any one of which conflict with history is impossible. 

+ These are: Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius—Herod, Antipas, the two Philips, 
Archelaus, Agrippa I., Agrippa II., Herodias, Herodias’ daughter, Berenice, Drusilla, 
—Annas, Caiaphas, Ananias,—Gamaliel,—Quirinius, Pilate, Felix, Festus, Gallio, 
Sergius Paulus—Aretas, (Candace), Lysanias,—[Theudas], Judas of Galilee, [Barabbas]. 
Candace seems to represent a hereditary title, not a personal name; Theudas and 
Barabbas are not named in profane sources. Cf. the (incomplete) list and fine remarks 
of Rawlinson (‘‘ Hist. Evidences,” Boston, 1873, p. 195, sg.) 
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challenge has always meant triumphant vindication. Some 
examples of what is here meant have been given already; 
others may be added in a note for their instructiveness.* 
Now, the period of which these writers treat is absolutely the 
most difficult historical period in which to be accurate that 
the world has ever seen. Nothing was fixed or stable ;— 
vacillation, change, was everywhere. The province which 
was senatorial to-day was imperial to-morrow,—the boun- 
daries that were fixed to-day were altered to-morrow. That 
these writers were thus accurate in a period and land wherein 
Tacitus failed to attain complete accuracy means much. 

We reach the same conclusion if we ask after their geo- 
graphical accuracy. In no single case have they slipped here, 
either; and what this means may be estimated by noting 
what a mass of geographical detail has been given us.t 
Between forty and fifty names of countries can be counted in 
the New Testament pages; every one is accurately named 
and placed. About the same number of foreign cities are 
named, and all equally accurately. Still more to the purpose, 
thirty-six Syrian and Palestinian towns are named, the great 
majority of which have been identified, } and wherever testing 


* It was long boldly asserted that Luke was in error in making Lysanias a contem- 
porary tetrarch with the Herodian rulers. But it is now admitted that Josephus men- 
tions an earlier and a later Lysanias, and so corroborates Luke; and inscriptions 
also have been brought forward which supervindicate Luke’s accuracy ; so that even 
M. Renan admits it. Again, it was long contended tkat Luke had inaccurately 
assigned a proconsul to Cyprus ; but this was soon set aside by a reference to Cyprian 
coins of Claudius’ time and to Dio Cassius LIV. 4; and now Mr. Cesnola publishes an 
inscription which mentions the veritable proconsul Paulus whom Luke mentioned. 
(Cyprus, p. 425.) So with reference to the titles of the rulers of Achaia, Philippi, 
Ephesus, etc. See in general Lee, on Inspiration, p. 364, note 2. 

+ Compare the efforts of a real forger with the accuracy of these autoptic writers, 
e. g., of Prochorus, as given in Zahn’s ‘‘ Acta Joannis,” p. lii. Only nine real places 
can be found in a long list of geographical names, invented for the need. Thus, to the 
little Patmos a number of cities and villages is ascribed which would require a Sicily 
or Cyprus to furnish ground to stand on. 

} These names are: */£non, *Antipatris, Arimathea, *Azotus, *Bethany, +Bethany 
beyond Jordan, *Bethlehem, |Bethphage, §Bethsaida, {Cana, $Capernaum, *Czsarea, 
*Czesarea Philippi, *Chorazin, |Dalmanutha, *Damascus, {Emmaus, *Ephraim, *Ga- 
dara, *Gaza, §Gerasa, *Jericho, *Jerusalem, *Joppa, ¢Jouda, +Kerioth, *Lydda, *Mag- 
dala, *Nain, *Nazareth, * Salim, *Seleucia, *Sychar, *Tiberias, *Tyre. Those marked 
* are pretty certainly identified ; those +, with great probability ; those §, with a choice 
between the two places; and those |, as to their neighborhood. There are, besides, 
some names quoted from the Old Testament, e. g.: |Gomorrah, *Rama, *Sarepta, 
*Shechem, |Sodom. Also some other geographical names, ¢. g.: *The brook Kedron 
*Jordan, *the Mount of Olives, and *the Sea of Galilee, etc. 
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is possible the most minute accuracy emerges. Whether due 
to inspiration or not, this unvarying accuracy of statement is 
certainly consistent with the strictest doctrine of Inspiration. 


COMPLETE INTERNAL HARMONY. 


Another favorite charge made against these writers is, 
they are often hopelessly inconsistent with one another in 
their statements, and this charge of disharmony has some- 
times been pushed so far as to make it do duty even against 
their historical credibility. But when we begin to examine 
the instances brought forward in support of it, they are found 
to be cases of dzfficult, not of zmposstble harmony. And it 
is abundantly plain that it must be shown to be zmfosszble to 
harmonize any two statements on any natural supposition, 
before they can be asserted to be inconsistent. This is a 
recognized principle of historical investigation, and it is the 
only reasonable principle possible, unless we are prepared to 
assert that the two statements necessarily contain all the facts 
of the case and exclude the possibility of the harmonizing 
supposition. Having our eyes upon this principle, it is not 
rash to declare that no disharmony has ever been proved 
between any two statements of the New Testament. The 
best examples to illustrate the character of the attempts made 
to exhibit disharmony and the rocks on which these attempts 
always break, are probably those five striking cases on which 
Dr. Fisher most wisely rests his charge against the complete 
harmony of the four evangelists, viz: the alleged disharmony in 
the accounts of the place and phraseology of the sermon on 
the mount, the healing of the centurion’s son, the denials of 
Peter, the healing of ‘the blind man at : Jericho, and the time 
of the institution of the Lord’s supper.* But that in each of 
these, most natural means of harmonizing exist, are even in 
some instances recognized as possible by Dr. Fisher himself, 
President Bartlett has lately so fully shown in detail f that 
we cannot bring ourselves to repeat the oft-told tale here. 
Take one or two other examples: for instance, look at that fa- 
mous case alleged in the specification of the Zour in John xix. 14 


* “Beginnings of Christianity,” p. 460, 57. 
+ Princeton Review, January, 1880, p. 47, sq. 
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and Mark xv. 25. The difficulty here, says Dean Alford, is 
insuperable; and with him Meyer e¢ af. agree. But even 
Strauss admits that it would be cancelled, “if it were possible 
to prove that the fourth gospel proceeds upon another mode 
of reckoning time than that used by the synoptics.” And that 
it is possible to prove this very thing any one can satisfy him- 
self by noting the four places where John mentions the hour 
(i. 39, iv. 6, 52, xix.14); whence it emerges that John reckons 
his hours according to the method prevalent in Asia Minor,* 
from midnight, and not from daybreak. Thus all difficulty 
vanishes.t| The disharmony claimed to exist between Matt. 
xxvii. 6-8 and Acts i. 18, 19, is also voided by a naive kind 
of admission; Dean Alford, for instance, asserting in one 
breath that no reconciliation can be found consistent with 
common honesty, and in the next admitting that the natural 
supposition by which the passages are harmonized is, “of 
course, possible.” This admission, on the recognized princi- 
ples of historical criticism, amounts simply to a confession 
that no disharmony ought to be asserted in the case. 
Perhaps, however, the two most important and far-reaching 
instances of disharmony alleged of late years are: that as- 
serted between the narratives of the events preceding, accom- 
panying, and following the birth of our Lord given by Matthew 
and Luke, which is said to prove the historical untrustworthi- 
ness of do¢h(!) narratives; and that asserted between the 
accounts of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem and his relations to the 
twelve in Acts and Galatians, which is said to prove the un- 
historical character of Acts. In the brief space at our disposal 
it is not possible to disprove such wholesale charges in detail. 
It must suffice, therefore, to point out the lines on which such 
a refutation proceeds. In the first instance, the charge can 
be upheld only by the expedient of assuming that silence as 
to an event constitutes denial of that event, supported by 
criticisms which tacitly deny a historian’s right to give sum- 
mary accounts of transactions or choose his incidents accord- 


* That this was the custom in Asia Minor is evident from Marturium Polyc., c. 21, 
etc. Cf. also (in general) Pliny, ‘‘ Nat. Hist.” ii. 77, and Plutarch, ‘‘Quaest Rom.” 
1xxxiii. 

+ Cf. Townson’s ‘‘ Discourses,” discourse 8 ; McClelland’s ‘‘N. T.,” Vol. I., p. 737, 
sq.; Westcott on John, p. 282; Lee on Inspiration, p. 352; where this subject is fully 
discussed. 
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ing to his purpose in writing. Any careful examination of 
the passages involved will prove not only that they are not 
inconsistent, but rather mutually supplementary accounts ;* 
but also that they actually imply one another, and prove the 
truth of each other by a series of striking undesigned coinci- 
dences.t And when it is added that the choice of the ma- 
terial which each writer has made, can in each incident be 
shown to have arisen directly out of the purpose of the 
writer, it may be seen what a load the assertion of dishar- 
mony must carry. 

The asserted contradiction between Acts and Galatians is 
already crumbling of its own weight. Thus Keim, certainly 





* The events recorded by Luke are: 1. Annunciation to Zachariah ; 2. Annunciation to 
Mary (in the sixth month thereafter) ; 3. Mary’s visit to Elizabeth (extending to three 
months later); 4. Birth of John (after 3); 5. His circumcision (eight days after 4); 6. 
Journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem (‘‘in those days”); 7. Birth of Jesus (while 
at Bethlehem) ; 8. Annunciation to the shepherds (the same day) ; 9. Visit of the shep- 
herds (hastening); 10. Circumcision of Jesus (eight days after); 11. Presentation 
thirty-three days later) ; 12. Return to Nazareth (when all legal duties were performed). 
The events recorded by Matthew are: A. Mary is found with child (before she is 
taken to Joseph’s house); B. Annunciation to Joseph; C. Mary is taken home by 
Joseph; D. Visit of the Magi (after Jesus’ birth at Bethlehem); E. Flight into Egypt 
(after their departure); F. Slaughter of the innocents (when Herod had discovered 
that the wise men were gone); G. Death of Herod; H. Return from Egypt to Naza- 
reth (after Herod’s death), These events dovetail beautifully into one another as 
follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, A, B, C, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, D, [12, (E, F,G, H)]. Itis only neceg- 
sary .to assume that 12 includes E, F, G, and H compendiously, and all goes most 
smoothly. Other arrangements are also possible, ¢. g., the first half may be varied to 
1, 2, A, B, C, 3, 4, 5, 6, or to 1, 2, A, 3, B, C, 4, 5, 6; and the second half to 9, 10, D, 
11, [12,—(E, F, G, H)], or even to g, 10, D, E, F, G, half H, 11, half H—12. In the 
face of so many possible harmonizations, it certainly cannot be asserted that harmony 
is impossible. 

+ Thus the account in the one of the annunciation to Joseph, and that in the other of 
that to Mary, which are often said to be irreconcilable with one another, actually prove 
each other’s truth. Both assume exactly the same facts at their bases, viz: that Mary 
conceived a child supernaturally and remained a virgin while becoming a mother. 
Moreover, if Luke’s narrative be true, then something like what Matthew records must 
have happened, and if Matthew’s be true, something like what Luke records must 
have happened. Two things needed explanation: why Mary was not crazed at finding 
herself so strangely with child, and how Joseph, being a just man, could have taken 
her, in that condition, to wife. Luke’s narrative explains the first, but leaves the other 
unexplained ; Matthew's explains the second, but leaves the first unexplained. It is 
admitted that there was no collusion here. How does it happen, then, that the two so 
imply one another? Again, Matthew does not mention where Jesus’ parents lived 
before his birth; but only states that, after that birth, they intended to live in Beth- 
lehem, and, after having been deterred from that, chose Nazareth. Now, why this strange 
choice? Luke, and Luke alone, supplies the reason : Nazareth was their old home. Still 
again, that Luke calls Mary Joseph’s “ betrothed” in ii. 5 is not only remarkable, but 
totally inexplicable from Luke ; we can only understand it when we revert to Matt. i. 
25 and the preceding verses. These are but samples. 
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no very ‘‘apologetic” critic, has shown very clearly that the 
passage in Galatians has suffered much eis-egesis in order to 
make out the disharmony,* and sober criticism will judge 
that even he has done inadequate justice to the subject. We 
cannot enter into details in so broad a question; it will be 
sufficient, however, to call attention to the fact that no dis- 
harmony can be made out unless: (1). Violence be done to 
the context in Galatians; where Paul professes to be giving 
an exhaustive account, zof of his visits to Jerusalem, dz¢ of his 
opportunities to learn from the apostles. Any visit under- 
taken at such a time as to furnish no such opportunity (and 
Acts xii. was such) ought, therefore, to have been omitted. (2). 
Convenient forgetfulness be exercised of the fact, that while 
the context shows that Paul uses “apostles” in the narrow 
sense in Gal. i. 19, yet this is not true of Acts ix. 27; but, as 
Luke’s usage shows, the contrary may very well be true 
(Acts xiv. 4,14). So that it is in no sense inconsistent for Paul 
to say that he saw but one apostle, and Luke that he saw 
several. (3). Misunderstanding be fallen into as to the nature 
of the “decree” of Acts xv. 20, and its binding force to 
churches not yet formed and not parties to the compromise. 
(4). Misrepresentation be ventured as to the testimony of 
Galatians as to Paul’s relations to the twelve; which Paul 
represents to have been most pleasant (Gal. ii. 3, 7-10), but 
which are made out to have been unpleasant through misin- 
terpretation of phrases in Gal. ii. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9; etc. (5). In- 
credible pressure of the detailed language of both Galatians 
and Acts be indulged in. (6). And, finally, a tacit denial be 
made of the possibility of truth subsisting through differences 
in choice of incidents arising from the diverse points of view 
of the two writers. In other words, an unbiased comparison 
of the two accounts brings out forcibly the fact that there is 
no disharmony between them at all. Taking these examples 
as samples (and they are certainly fair samples), it is as clear 
as daylight that no single case has as yet been adduced 
where disharmony is a necessary conclusion. Therefore, all 
charges from this side fall to the ground. 





* In “Aus der Urchristenthum,” (1878). 
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CORRECT APPLICATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


3. Another favorite charge against the exact truth of the 
New Testament Scriptures is drawn from the use of the Old 
Testament in the New, and especially the phenomena of its 
quotation. Here also, however, most of the objections urged 
prove nothing but a radical lack of clear thinking on the part 
of those who bring them. For instance, Dr. Davidson argues* 
that the verbal variation which the New Testament writers 
allow themselves in quoting the Old Testament is conclusive 
against verbal inspiration, for ‘‘the terms and phrases of the 
Old Testament, if literally inspired, were the best that could 
have been adopted,” and, therefore, the New Testament 
writers “should have adhered to the zAszsszma verba of the 
Holy Spirit (seeing they were the best) as closely as the. 
genius of the Hebrew and Greek languages allowed.” Here, 
however, a false view of inspiration is presupposed, and also 
a false view of the nature and laws of quotation. Inspiration 
does not suppose that the words and phrases written under 
its influence are the best possible to express the truth, but 
only that they are an adequate expression of the truth. 
Other words and phrases might be equally adequate ;—might 
furnish a clearer, more exact, and therefore better expression, 
especially of those truths which were subordinate or in- 
cidental for the original purpose of the writing. Nor is qto- 
tation to’ be confounded with translation. It does not, like it, 
profess to give as exact a representation of the original, in a// 
its aspects and on every side, as possible; but only to give a 
true account of its teaching in ove of its bearings.. There is 
thus always an element of application in quotation; and it 
is, therefore, proper in quotation to so alter the form of the 
original as to bring out clearly its bearing on the one subject 
in hand, thus throwing the stress on the element in it for 
which it is cited. This would be improper in a translation. 
The laws which ought to govern quotation seem, indeed, to 
have been very inadequately investigated by those who plead 
the New Testament methods of quotation against inspiration. 
We can pause now only to insist: (1). That quotation, being 
essentially different from translation, any amount of deviation 





* “‘ Hermeneutics,” p. 513. 
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from the original 2% form, is thoroughly allowable, so long as 
the sense of the original is adhered to; provided only that 
the quoter is not professing to give the exact form. (2). That 
any adaptation of the original to the purpose in hand is allow- 
able, so long as it proceeds by a true exegesis, and thus does 
not falsify the original. (3). That any neglect of the context 
of the original is allowable so long as the purpose for which 
the quotation is adduced does not imply the context and no 
falsification of sense is involved. In other words, briefly, 
quotation appeals to the sense, not the wording, of a previous 
document, and appeals to it for a definite and specific end; 
any dealing with the original is therefore legitimate which 
does not falsify its sense in the particular aspect needed for 
the purpose in hand.* The only question which is relevant 
here then, is: do the New Testament writers so quote the 
Old Testament as to falsify it? 

Many writers who have pleaded the phenomena of the New 
Testament against verbal inspiration yet answer this question 
in the negative. “Thus, Mr. Warington admits that there are 
“no really inapposite quotations”—‘the pertinency of the 
quotations may be marred by their inaccurate citation, but 
pertinent, notwithstanding, they always are. In a word, 
while .... the letter is often faulty, the spirit is always 
divinely true.” t This is simply to yield the only point in 
debate. Others, however, of not such clearness of sight, do 
not scruple to assert that the New Testament writers do deal 
so loosely with the Old Testament as to fall into actual falsi- 
fication, and this mainly in two particulars: they quote pas- 
sages in asense different from that which they bore in the 
Old Testament, and they assign passages to wrong sources, 

As an example of those who make the first charge we may 
take Prof. Jowett, who is never weary of repeating it.$ But 
when we ask for his proof, it is found to rest on four false 


* Still further: the amount of freedom with which a document is dealt with will be 
greater in direct proportion to the thoroughness with which it is understood. If a 
quoter feels doubtful as to his understanding of it he will copy it word for word ; if 
he feels sure he understands it fully and thoroughly he will allow himself great 
freedom in his use of it; and if he is the author of the original document, still more. 
If he is conscious of having supernatural aid in understanding it, doubtless the amount 
of freedom would be greatest of all. 

+ ‘‘Inspiration,” p. 107. 

¢ See ‘‘St. Paul’s Epp,” etc., Vol. I., p. 353, sg. London, 1855. 

17 
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assumptions, tacitly made: that difference in form means dif- 
ference in sense, that typology is a dream, that application 
through a true exegesis is illegitimate, and that all adoption 
of language binds one to its original sense. Thus Prof. 
Jowett finds difficulty in finding apposite examples, and those 
he does finally fix upon fail on examination.* Dr. Sanday, in 
his excellent classification of New Testament quotations as 
to their form, cites two passages only which can be plausibly 
asserted to be cases of mistaken ascription, viz.: Mark i. 2, 
and Matthew xxvii. 9,10. The first of these ought not to 


* The following are his examples; Rom. ii. 24, ‘‘ where the words are taken from 
Isaiah, but the sense from Ezekiel.” Possibly a true criticism ; what is illegitimate in 
it? Note, however, that this is probably not a forma! quotation, but an expression 
of Paul’s own thought in Old Testament words, and hence the ‘‘as it is written” 
succeeds (not precedes) the quotation; this ‘‘as it is written” may therefore refer 
to Isaiah, as quoted, or to Isaiah and Ezekiel, or to Ezekiel alone, now remembered 
by the apostle. (Compare Beet with Philippi and Meyer in loc.) Rom. ix. 33, 
where only a composition of two passages takes place, which are rightly ‘‘ harmo- 
nized,” as Prof. J. admits, in Christ. 1 Cor. iii. 19, where the words are altered 
from the Psalm to suit the context, indeed, but also in direct agreement with their 
context in the Psalm, so that no alteration in sense results. Rom. x. 11, which is 
called an ‘‘instance of the introduction of a word [ac] on which the point of the 
argument turns,” but which is simply a case of true exegesis and application to the 
matter in hand. The same passage and without the zac had already been quoted 
in this context (ix. 33); Paul now requotes it, calling attention to the force of the 
unlimited 6 xioretwv by emphasizing its sense through an introduced zac, and confirming 
his interpretation immediately by an additional Scripture (verse 13). Compare Luke 
xviii. 14 as given in Matt. xxiii. 14 as an example of like explanation: 1 Cor. x#i. 21, 
which is admitted to be a case ‘‘of addition rather than alteration,” and any objection 
to which must rest on a tacit denial of typology, which even Meyer admits to be 
historically justifiable here. Rom. x. 6-9, presenting alterations which ‘‘ we should 
hesitate to attribute to the apostle but for other examples, which we have already, 
quoted, of similar changes,” but which, even if considered as a quotation, is de- 
fensible enough ;—then, how much more so when we note that it does not profess to 
be a quotation, and is probably nothing more than the expression of the apostle’s 
thought in old and beloved words. 1 Cor. xv. 45, ‘‘a remarkable instance of dis- 
crepancy in both words and meaning from Gen. ii. 7.” Quite true, and therefore 
neither in words nor meaning taken from Gen. ii. 7. Prof J. has simply neglected 
to note that the quotation extends only to Caoav. Cf. Meyer in loc. Rom. x. 13, 
where the charge of change of meaning rests only on a misunderstanding of Mal. i. 
2,3. Rom. iii. 10 sg., ‘‘acento of quotations transferred by the apostle [from their 
original narrow reference] to the world in general.” Asif Ecc. vii. 21, Psalms xiii. 
(xiv.) 12 were not already as universal as anybody could make them, and as if the 
choice’ of passages throughout was not admirably adapted to Paul’s purpose, which 
was to prove that all men are sinners—yes, even the Jews. Rom. xii. 20, which 
requires no remark. And finally stx allegories which are immediately admitted not to be 
allegories in the only sense of the word which would be to their disadvantage, 7. ¢., in 
the sense of an interpretation which treated the literal sense of the words as unimpor- 
tant, in which sense of the word no allegory occurs in the New Testament. These 
‘‘allegories” are, some of them, simple illustrations, some ¢yfica/ interpretations. 

+ ‘‘ Gospels in the 2d Century,” pp. 16-25. | 
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present any difficulty. The form of the sentence shows that 
the actual words of the cilation are parenthetical in essence; 
Mark declares that John came preaching in accordance with a 
prophecy of Isaiah, and then inserts, parenthetically, the 
words referred to, adding also a parallel prophecy of Malachi. 
That he gives more evidence than he promised ought surely 
to be no objection ; it is enough that having promised a proph- 
ecy from Isaiah, he does give it. This is strengthened by the 
fact that the prophecy quoted from Malachi is actually based 
on, and largely drawn out of, Isaiah, so that Isaiah is actually 
the ultimate source of both the prophecies given, and that 
from Malachi can be rightly looked upon as simply a further 
explanation of what is essentially Isaiah’s. The quotation in 
Matthew xxvii. 9, 10, on the other hand, does present a diffi- 
culty, and is indeed, in whatever aspect it be looked upon, a 
very puzzling case. It presents the extreme limit of para- 
phrase of the original, and it is exceedingly difficult to assign 
all its parts to their proper originals. It is plain, however, 
that Zech. xi. 13 was strongly coloring the writer's thoughts, 
when he wrote it. Yet he ascribes it to Jeremiah. Here, it 
is said, is a clear case of erroneous ascription. This judg- 
ment, however, takes no account of the exceeding difficulty of 
ascribing the words actually quoted to Zech. alone. There 
seem to be but three ways in which the passage can be plaus- 
ibly understood, and no one of these implies af error on 
Matthew's part. We may either (1) understand the words 
as a very free paraphrase of Zech. xi. 13 and then appeal to 
the fact that in the Talmudic arrangement Jeremiah stood 
first in the ‘“‘ book of the prophets,” so that ‘ Jeremiah” here 
stands as general title for the whole book ;—with Lightfoot, 
Scrivener, Cook, Schaff-Riddle, etc.; or (2) take the reference 
in v.9 as intended for Jer. xviii. xix. apart from which pas- 
sage, indeed, the quotation following cannot be understood, 
and suppose the quotation itself to be deflected to the words 
of Zechariah, so that the passage becomes analogous to Mark 
i, 2, and is meant to call attention to both Jeremiah and 
Zech.; with (in general) Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Thrupp, 
Fairbairn, etc.; or (3) we may with Lange find the originals 
of the words in four passages in Genesis, Zechariah, and 
Jeremiah, the key to the whole being Jeremiah xxxii. 6-8. 
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Whichever of these views may be accepted is of no moment 
so far as the present question is concerned; each alike is 
consistent with the Evangelist’s truth, and therefore with his 
inspiration. 

With these examples we must close. It is only necessary 
to add the caution that the passages dealt with are supposed 
by Mr. Jowett and Dr. Sanday to be the most striking and 
difficult ones that could be put to the apologist out of the 278 
quotations which the New Testament makes from the Old. 
It is surely not presumptuous, then, to assert that Mr. War- 
ington’s wisdom is apparent, and that it is true that the New 
Testament quotations always preserve the sense of the Old 
Testament passages, 

And with this, this paper must close. It has been possible, 
of course, to examine only samples of critical objection. But 
those that have been examined are samples and have been 
selected wholly in the interests of the objection. These laid, 
therefore, and all are laid. The legitimate proofs of the 
doctrine, resting primarily on the claims of the sacred writers, 
having not been rebutted by valid objections, that doctrine 
stands doubly proved. Gnosis gives place to epignosis 
—faith to rational conviction—and we rest in the joyful and 
unshaken certainty that we possess a Bible written by the 
hands of men indeed, but also graven with the finger of God. 

A. A. Hopce. 
B. B. WaRFIELD. 








II. 


THE PREVALENT CONFUSION; AND, THE AT- 
TITUDE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


C HRISTIAN Faith centres in Christ, the personal, historic 
Christ. As such, it is both vital and veritable. It ac- 
cepts Christ as the Messiah predicted, and so, divinely 
attested ; in whose perfect merit we see the way of salvation; 
in whose perfect teaching we have the truth; in whose per- 
fect person and character we have at once the life and the 
supreme model of moral excellence ; in a word, the Christ of 
whom the Scriptures testify as the way, the truth, and the 
life. 

Apparent to Christian Faith there runs throughout the 
Revelation the gracious doctrine of redemption, like the key- 
note in music giving tone to the entire chord, and blending 
all into harmony; redemption from sin; redemption origi- 
nated not by the sinner, but by the Saviour, expressing super- 
human love in fullest measure moving first to rescue from 
human guilt and woe, and involving at once superhuman 
origin, agency, means, and result. 

This paramount and essential doctrine of Scripture is, ac- 
cording to Christian Faith, in perfect keeping with the pre- 
dictions concerning the Redeemer, in keeping with the person 
and character of Christ. 

And, just at this point, we should note that this doctrine of 
redemption, above the capacity of man to invent, is above the 
authority of man to modify or annul. This redemption from 
sin and guilt, with superhuman agency and with practical 
result, is to penetrate the character, regenerating and renew- 
ing it in holiness after the image of Christ, the perfect model. 
And so it should be, as it is declared in the Scriptures to be, 
an abiding truth in theology, a permanent arrangement in 
human history.. 

But there is to-day an outlook which challenges our 

(261) 
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attention. There is prevalent confusion. Now it is styled 
‘Anarchy, which reigns supreme in Church and State and 
social life” (Godman and Arnold, etc.); now, ‘‘a great re- 
action which is upon us—a tidal wave which is sweeping on- 
ward” (President Bascom, V. 4. Review, Jan., 1881); now, 
‘a breach, most deplorably deep and wide” (Christlieb) ; 
now, “a widely diffused infidelity, the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in our day” (“Eclipse of Faith”). In politics we 
have but “a shifting problem—a chaos of plans, nostrums, 
and watch-cries ” (‘‘ Modern Thinker”). In social life there 
is a strife between labor and capital affecting individuals and 
arraying great masses in different countries in ‘open and 
bitter hostility” (Harrison e¢ a/.) ‘Everywhere there is 
sensitive restlessness,” (‘‘ XIX. Cent.” 1880). 

That, aside from Christian Faith, there is manifest no single 
regulative principle will hardly be questioned. Whether 
Christian Faith has lost or is losing its regulative power, is 
an inquiry earnestly raised in different quarters and from dif- 
ferent motives. What may be the cause or causes of the 
prevalent confusion is an inquiry no less earnestly raised in 
different quarters and with different answers. 

It may seem a short and easy method to dismiss these 
questions with a sneer, but in worth and wisdom this would 
rank with the attempt to slay Christianity with sarcasnt. The 
pathway to real success is not by contemptuously underrating 
the foe or disregarding the battle-ground. Doubtless, victory 
is in store for the right and the true, but it is to be won by 
those who contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. Inattention and imprudence invite delay and re- 
treat. Christian Faith should not be blind, but far-seeing ; 
not credulous, but watchful; not exposing itself weakly to 
masked batteries and startling surprises. But it should under- 
stand well the place and the force of the foe and its own 
strength and resources, and, with wise circumspection, steadily 
and surely advance, attentive to the inspired order: ‘Be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that is in you.” In a word, be ready 
to meet every challenge. 

It is well to note at the outset that confusion, social, civil, 
and moral, may be prevalent, yet not permanent. 
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This prevalent confusion we shall consider chiefly in its 
moral or spiritual aspect. 
We can understand the effect only in its causes. These 
causes, however manifold they are (and we shall not pretend 
to specify all), yet in relative importance they may be con- 
veniently classified as primary and secondary. Among the 
latter we place the increasing intercommunication of thought, 
through enlarged commerce, travel, telegraphy, and literature. 
In this close neighborhood of thinking the distant and the 
different are brought into contact and comparison. Strange 
results follow, and the more rapidly among peoples the most 
trustworthy, yet possessed of greater facilities for this inter- 
communication. In such direction does the tide set from all 
quarters, bringing with it diverse contributions of thought 
and feeling and character and creed. But the enlarged inter- 
communication pushes beyond the sources of immigration and 
gathers diverse facts and traditions, truths and errors, like 
the débrizs of geological convulsions. And so, reciprocally, 
the vigorous and the effete feel the shock and change. 
This is a period of inquiry rather than of answer, of acquisi- 
tion rather than assimilation. This cause of the confusion 
will, in due time, regulate itself. 
Another cause is the rapid advance of the physical sciences. 
The vast accumulation of material facts, as yet ill-arranged, 
is confusing not only to the unscientific, but also to the 
scientific mind. - Disorder, not demonstration, marks the 
present stage of this advance. At such a stage in any move- 
ment the weak and rash are apt to rush to the front as leaders. 
Ambitious scientists, wise with a little learning, may be 
expected to precipitate their speculations and conclusions in 
hasty text-books, and announce their questionable hypotheses 
as infallible demonstrations. Against this injustice, some of 
the veterans in science have already uttered the warning; butit 
is scarcely heeded, and the confusion increases with the clamor 
of these eager contestants. However contradictory and con- 
jectural may be the conclusions of Pasteur and Pouchet, of 
Comte and Huxley, of Haeckel and Harrison, of Papillon and 
Maudsley, the masses confounded by new contradictions and 
dazzled by glittering generalities do not as yet detect the il- 
lusion; and the confusion spreads. 
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This cause, too, will in time regulate itself. Enlarged 
intelligence will check the popular excitement and the popular 
susceptibility. Science will master the scientists, and demon- 
stration will supersede disorder. 

As the physical universe is one, and does not ask leave of 
man to be, so its science will more and more reveal itself as 
one inlaid in the universe by the Creator, and will appear as 
it is—the truth of the known in harmony with the other and 
higher truth in the knower—the truths of matter in harmony 
with the higher truths of mind. Contributing to this cause 
is the material prosperity and indulgence, especially in such a 
country as America, together with the charge—false, but 
clamorously repeated—that Christian faith and physical sci- 
ence are unalterably divorced—that the breach is irretrievable. 

Secularism has followed fast upon physicism. If physical 
nature is all, or chief, then the chief purpose will be to secure 
sensuous gratification and, thus, to take advantage of the age 
and make the most of passing time. The Epicurean practice 
will legitimately revive, and the path of life will become a 
race-course in the pursuit of present pleasure and profit. 

The confusion is intensified by the persistent effort of 
modern unbelief to emasculate or subordinate the moral 
nature, and to evolve the moral from the unmoral—conscience 
from a fortuitous environment—free-will from necessity—in 
a word, by basing ethics upon phenomenal data, so that 
inflexible ‘‘ determinism” shall take the place of moral free- 
dom, and right and virtue become variable as the human 
environment. . 

Scepticism has increased by the confusion, and, in turn, 
has increased the confusion. In many places Socialism and 
Communism have spread, pervading whole countries; or In- 
differentism has settled upon the people, obstructing Christian 
faith and well-nigh paralyzing Christian endeavor. 

Aggravating this state of things has been the inability of 
some to sift the evidence, or the willingness of many to avoid 
the task, or readiness to affirm the uncertainty of evidence 
which might lead to self-conviction. 

Thus the very confusion has become both cause and effect 
—produced by various causes, and then, in turn, intensifying 
these causes, producing, on the one hand, indifference to evi- 
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dence—admitting equal truth in everything or truth in nothing ; 
on the other hand, producing partisanship fierce and unrelenting. 

With the growing confusion has grown up a religion or ir- 
religion of despair. Pessimism has come to deepen and darken 
the confusion, culminating, here in dreary Nihilism, there in 
tantalizing Spiritualism. Pessimism complains not only of 
woman, but of nature and life—not merely of some form or 
style of nature and life, but of the world itself and life itself. 

The logical outcome is, everywhere, destructive—destruc- 
tive of individual content, and social harmony, and civil order, 
and Christian resignation. Thus Pessimism teems with Com- 
munism and Socialism, and matures at last in Nihilism, where 
content and harmony, and order and resignation, and life itself, 
and the world stagnate in a monotony of destruction. 

Christian Faith need scarcely squander time or care on such 
errors, however clamorous they may be, but should commit 
them to nature herself to correct as conspirators. Branded as 
unnatural and odious, Pessimism with its accomplices must at 
length be condemned and ostracised by the individual and 
society, by the State and the Church. 

Reaction has already begun. In the very camp of the con- 
spirators there are attempts to correct and remedy. Even 
popular song and story unite with sober reflection to arrest the 
sudden but frightful epidemic. 

In this class of secondary causes may be included superficial 
criticisms on the Bible, flippant objections against Uhristianity 
and the Christian Church, brilliant sarcasms aimed at Faith, 
and, embracing all, an organized attempt to popularize criti- 
cisms, objections, and sarcasms, and by press and platform dif- 
fuse them everywhere. 

With calm survey of the temporary confusion and compre- 
hending the secondary causes, Christian Faith sees in the 
Pessimism of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann a false and 
morbid theory which the sound head and healthy heart will 
evermore reject as abnormal. However and wherever spread- 
ing like an epidemic, the light of truth and the tonic air of 
wholesome reaction will expose and expel it. 

Socialism, Communism, Nihilism, threatening at once the 
public morality and the public safety, society in self-defence 
must arrest and condemn. 
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Brilliant sarcasms, flippant objections, superficial criticisms, 
are neither new nor formidable to Christian Faith. Even to 
unbelievers, however captious, they are not convincing. Such 
feathered shafts fall harmless from the “shield of faith,” which 
doth quench even “the fiery darts of the adversary.” 

Not, however, in material science, but in Materialism does 
Christian Faith detect the more abiding cause of confusion. 
Not in historical criticism, but in Rationalism, haughtily sub- 
jecting the divine to the human, and intent upon the destruc- 
tion of Christian Faith, is seen another primary cause of this 
confusion ; not in Christianity, nor in Church forms, however 
varied, but in defective and perverted Christianity; not in 
positive knowledge, but in Positivism, which now agnostically 
denies all knowledge of Causality and of reality, and now 
positively denies the divine and begins and ends with the -hu- 
man. 

More subtle than all these, and interpenetrating all, is the 
moral cause which, in the view of Christian Faith, can be 
corrected only by the Divine Spirit. 

These primary causes it behooves Christian Faith to scruti- 
nize more closely, in each to discriminate between the false 
elements and the true. While these causes greatly differ, they 
are not, as their titles would indicate, wholly unrelated; yet 
their differences are so radical that each would honesfly and 
earnestly disavow the other. Harrison, a thorough Comtean, 
condemns Materialism as an irreligious theory that makes 
“devotion a molecular change in this or that convolution of 
gray pulp.” On the other hand, Huxley, who is careful to 
say, “I am no Materialist,” describes the Comtean theory of 
Harrison as “a half-breed between science and theology, and, 
like most half-breeds, with the faults of both parents and the 
virtues of neither.” The startling reply from Mill is: “ Thought 
and feeling are reality—the only reality.” (Then matter and 
mind evanish into mere phenomena and are no longer realities). 
But the rejoinder comes from Herbert Spencer: “Appearance 
without reality is unthinkable”; while Feuerbach affirms that 
“ Sensuousness (matter) is the reality”; and Papillon affirms 
that mind is the reality. 

But we turn from this conflict at the threshold to look more 
closely at the contestants. 
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Materialism claims this advantage: The material world lies 
around us, open to our observation, challenging the attention 
of all our senses. It is one, real, external world for all. Whether 
we observe it or not, it is. Before we observed it, it was; and 
it will be after we disappear. The world is a fact. Matter is 
a reality. Singularly enough, it receives and retains the records 
of its own condition and changes as well as of its inhabitants. 
These records—these realities, are the material data for sciences 
like Geology, Astronomy, Natural History, etc.- All that lies 
within this range belongs to science. “What lies beyond this 
circle belongs to philosophy,” as A. v. Humboldt would say, 
or, as we would say, to philosophy and theology. 

Now within this circle, Science unmolested may—should do 
its legitimate work in observing, comparing, classifying phe- 
nomena. Confining itself to its proper sphere, there need be 
no discord. Conflict, if any, is not with the facts, but with the 
false philosophies. Under cover of an increasing interest in 
physical science, Materialism awakes and assumes dogmatic 
attitudes. 

Scientists suddenly turn philosophers. They have observed 
phenomena, the operations of law, the facts of life, the reality 
of matter; but whence, and how, and why are these ? 

Scientists with sudden show of wisdom undertake to answer > 
these questions, and, as Liebig says reprovingly, “they assume 
the right of interpreting to the ignorant and credulous how 
the world and life originated.” Such materialistic philosophiz- 
ing, without hesitancy, asserts that matter is all; denies the 
existence of spirit, divine and human (apart from matter) ; and 
on this narrow basis attempts to build a theory accounting for 
all that is—man and the universe. 

The same atoms produce not only the organic and the in- 
organic, but gravity and life and thought. 

This materialistic philosophy teaches that life springs from 
the lifeless, that the rational spirit issues from unthinking 
matter, that senseless and dead atoms originating their own 
motions, then proceed by such motions to organize them- 
selves into worlds and systems in perfect order and with all- 
pervading intelligence; that with such surprising wisdom do 
they adapt themselves each to each, and each to all, as to form 
one harmonious universe, without a plan, an author, or a guide, 
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ffence, materialistic philosophy declares “the notion of design 
false,” and brands it “ mischievous.”* ence, materialistic phi- 
losophy would eliminate God from the universe by leaving not 
the slightest room for the agency of such a being, and declares,+ 
“The limits of sensible experience are the limits of thought” 
flence, Materialism bitterly contemns religion as weak and 
worthless;$ excludes a moral governor and government; 
declares man neither free nor responsible ; and by its legitimate 
tendency threatens society with increasing confusion. This 
may be the more clearly imagined when we repeat the climax 
described and desired by Hamann.§ ‘A reason which ac- 
knowledges itself to be the daughter of the senses and of 
matter, lo! this is our religion; a philosophy which reveals to 
men their vocation to go on all fours, fosters our magnanimity ; 
and the triumph of heathen blasphemy is the climax of our 
genius!” and, by Feuerbach,| “The task of recent times was 

. the humanization of God.” ** ‘God himself is defined 
as a material being !”++ “ Sensuousness is perfection.” 

There is nothing especially new in this, only in the confident 
tone with which it is asserted. More than a century ago it 
was all contained in the “ Systéme de la Nature” : “ Man is but 
matter; thought and will are affections of the brain; faith in 
God, as well as the admission of the existence of the soul, rest 
upon a dualization of nature, upon a false distinction between 
matter and spirit ; the freedom of man can as little be asserted 
as his immortality; self-love and interest are the only princi- 
ples of action, and human society is based upon a system of 
mutual interest.” . 

All this is taught as if it were positive science, yet it is void 
of all demonstration. More, it contradicts the very postulate 
on which Materialism assumes to rest, that “the limits of 
sensible experience are the limits of thought” (Voght.) 

But, already, we are plunged into the midst of speculation, 
for the atoms assumed are beyond all sensible experience ; they 
are indivisibly minute, and they are infinite in number—in- 
volving a threefold hypothesis at the outset. 


* Biichner’s ‘‘ Natur und Geist,” p. 257. 

+ Voght’s ‘‘ Kéhlerglaube und Wissenschaft,” p. 107. t Haeckel. 
§ Fabri’s ‘‘ Briefe gegen Materialismus,” p. 9. 

| ‘‘ Grundsitze der Philosophie der Zukunft,” i. 52. *# Sec. 14. tt Sec. 2. 
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Moreover, Materialism has many diverse and discordant 
theories: There were two main and hostile divisions at the 
first—dynamic and atomic. These have been multiplied in- 
definitely and irreconcilably. The atomic theory of old 
Moschus, 2,000 years ago, was modified by Democritus. 
But the theory of Democritus is contradicted by Herschel, 
and the theory of Moschus condemned by H. Spencer. Emped- 
ocles made another modification, but Clerk Maxwell criticises 
Empedocles. Tyndall criticises all that passes before ; while 
G. H. Lewes says: “The system of Democritus is so obscure 
that .... he is claimed as an Eleatic, as an Ionian, as a 
Sophist, as the successor of Heraclitus, as the precursor of 
Anaxagoras.” 

This is only an index of the discord in Materialism, and of 
the confusion which reigns in the very camp of the Materialists. 

But more than this—it fiercely maligns the Church; it bit- 
terly condemns Christianity ; it assails the person and character 
of Christ ; denies the fact of a future life and the existence of 
God. Zealously and persistently it undermines the founda- 
tions of the State and of the Church, of law and order, and 
proves itself an active foe to social peace and moral safety. 

To increase the confusion, we are told that there is a point 
of contact between Materialism and Pantheism, where these 
extremes meet and coalesce. The resultant is materialistic 
pantheism or pantheistic materialism. Now, it is, said that 
matter is a property of mind, and that the only philosophy of 
nature is spiritual dynamism. “Matter is at once form and 
force, and the soul in its pure essence is force.”* According 
to Leveque and Janet, whom Papillon quotes approvingly, 
“form and force are identical in essence.” 

By this theory spirit and matter are not only inseparable, 
but are one substance. Attractions and repulsions are identical 
with the choices of the soul. Spiritual dynamism rules, The 
extremes have indeed met. Materialism covertly glides into 
Pantheism. 

The names are changed; the fallacies remain and are multi- 
plied ; morality is impossible; freedom and responsibility are 
excluded. 


* Papillon’s ‘‘ Nature and Life.” 
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In the light of human consciousness and reason and conscience, 
of human law and its sanctions, in the light of divine revelation 
and providence and judgment, Christian Faith condemns it. 

The “determinism” taught by modern Pantheism or Mate- 
rialism, however much applauded in certain directions as a 
theory, must be condemned at heart by every sane man, and 
by all laws, both human and divine. 

To avoid the suspense of partial philosophies oscillating thus 
between Materialism and Pantheism, Nescience questions the 
reality of both matter and mind. But the difficulties are not 
removed. : 

This theory allows the twofold errors of both Materialism 
and Pantheism. Its primary question is: Can we really know 
anything? This question has a twofold aspect—subjective 
and objective, and for each the answer is negative. Phenomena 
may be; and, it is said, may be known, although how this can 
be it is difficult to see. 

Cause and substance are unknown. Knowledge and truth 
are phenomenal, not real. Assurance of being, of personality, 
of rights, of reality, must vanish. God, man, the universe—all 
must disappear from knowledge, or rather, with all knowledge 
disappear, and, in their stead, universal scepticism, irreverence, 
and lawlessness appear. In the consequent confusion Nes- 
cience is utterly incompetent to eject or resist the spéctres it 
has summoned. Unbelief, Negativism, Pessimism, Nihilism, 
roam at large unchecked, encouraged rather by Nescience. If 
these foes be expelled, this dire confusion allayed, and the 
course of safety be found, it must be by other means than 
agnostic doubt. 

To the primary question raised by Nescience, we reply: it 
has been answered in the affirmative everywhere and with 
constant repetition. The knowledge of self, as existing, is 
affirmed by the individual consciousness and by the common 
consciousness of mankind, and is necessitated by the very laws 
of thought. The objection of the nescient, “I doubt,” obeys 
this primary law of thought, viz, the recognition of existence— 
the existence of the doubter—and so refutes the objector. 

The first and simplest judgment of the child and of the man 
obeys this law of thought and affirms the knowledge of self as 
a reality, ¢. g.,“I see”"—/ am seeing. 
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By the law of language, then, and the law of logic, and the 
law of thought, by the common consciousness, and the indi- 
vidual consciousness, we are compelled to this certain con- 
clusion—the knowledge of self as existing, thinking, acting ; 
the knowledge of the actor, and the acting conjoined, vet dis- 
tinguished in the same cognition—/ am thinking. 

And yet, in this nineteenth century of the Christian era, we 
are gravely told by some wise know-nothings that “the very 
cognition of self is impossible, for if the object perceived is 
self, what is the subject that perceives it?” Therefore “we 
cannot know ourselves.” Therefore “self-knowledge is forbid- 
den by the nature of thought” (Herbert Spencer). 

To such logic we are ostentatiously treated in the name of 
philosophy. With such logic thoughtful men address other 
men. By such logic our spiritual life, our very self, is ruth- 
lessly exposed to keener blades than those of “ Philistines.” By 
such logic the logician slays himself. However wise, under 
the circumstances, such suicide may be, it is at least cruel. If 
the theory died with the logical death of its author it would 
be good as well as quick riddance to the world. 

But error outlives the errorist; and Nescience hastens, like 
falsehood before the truth, to deceive and confuse the public 
mind. One thing at least is certain—such logic, whether it 
be profoundest sense or nonsense, would snap every bond, and 
send knowledge and morals, religion and being, adrif, into the 
darkness and the storm of universal scepticism, over frightful 
rapids into the relentless vortex of the unknown and unknow- . 
able. 

Materialism, with all its faults, affirms the reality of matter 
and of the material universe; Nescience does not even admit 
the reality of matter or mind. 

At the opposite pole from Nescience is Rationalism. Nes- 
cience, as we have just seen, criticises because of assumed 
ignorance; Rationalism criticises because of assumed knowl- 
edge. That denies, this condemns, That is a form of attack 
more easy and non-committal; this the more eager and per- 
sistent. Rationalism is more in accord with human ambition, 
and flatters while it is fed by human pride. Appearing and 
reappearing with modified force in every opposition to Chris- 
tianity, it reached its climax during the first half of the present 
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century, in Germany, where it proposed to invalidate the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity and eliminate the supernatural 
from Christian Faith. 

The lax religious doctrines and laxer practice had prepared 
for this. The popular journalism of Nicolai, the more vigor- 
ous essays of Lessing, the inebriate sentimentality of Bahrdt, 
the trend of German philosophy, the bitter criticisms of Paulus, 
the flimsy objections of Von Ammon, the reckless aspersions 
of R6hr—all contributed ; when suddenly appeared at the front 
of Rationalism, Strauss and Baur. 

Never before had the forces of Rationalism been so massed 
and concentrated. Broken as they had been on various battle- 
fields, their very ghosts—English, French, Italian—were evoked 
and rallied for this German onset. Rationalistic works were 
cheapened and scattered broadcast, producing a suddén and 
startling impression. 

But the very storm cleared the sky and gave tone to the 
atmosphere. The friends of Christ and Christianity more than 
accepted the challenge for defence, pushing the battle to its 
issue concerning Christ, setting forth “the Life of Jesus” 
with such multiplied historic proof that the mythical theory of 
Rationalism is forever exploded. The history and person of 
Christ are demonstrated. 

The Tiibingen school attempted, but in vain, to retrieve the 
lost ground and save the failing fortune of Rationalism. They 
were met and vanquished by an array of Christian criticism 
in the higher field of thoughtful scholarship. But the effort of 
Rationalism was. renewed in another field. The attempt was 
made to popularize its influence by addressing the pecple. 

A “System of Doctrine” next appeared, inculcating the 
worst principles of the rationalistic philosophy, even the ex- 
treme “ Left” of Hegelianism, fitted to undermine social order 
as well as Christian faith, until “ Religion was merged into 
man’s conduct toward himself.” Selfishness was to become 
the impulse to all activity ; and success, the test of merit. The 
resultant was rebellion against the State as well as against 
Christianity. The baneful influence has reached to the present. 

Rationalism in its better phases,—“‘The Right,” and “ The 
Centre” of idealistic or pantheistic philosophy, has some redeem- 
ing features. It recognizes spirit and exalts ideas. Even in its 
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worst phase,—“ The Left,” of the Hegelian philosophy—it is 
superior to materialism, for it affirms mind, even reason essen- 
tial, which materialism denies and nescience doubts. 

Now appeared the “ New Faith” which disclosed the real 
animus of its hostile theorizing, the real purpose of its cham- 
pion. Sporting with principles, he now exchanged the philos- 
ophy of ideas for the philosophy of sensations, asserting, as 
before, a monism, but positing it in matter rather than as here- 
tofore in mind, professing materialism rather than idealism, yet 
willing, if he could unite the two in opposition to Christianity, 
to allow either or admit both. 


‘* Both materialism and idealism,” he says,* ‘‘ have their common foe in the dualism 
of that idea of the universe which has ruled the whole Christian era, dividing man into 
body and soul, his existence into time and eternity, and setting an eternal Creator over 
against a created and transient world. To this dualism both materialism.and idealism 
are opposed, because they strive to derive the totality of phenomena from a single prin- 
ciple, to construct the world and life out of one piece: that is, monism is common to 
both. Materialism constructs the universe out of atoms and atomic forces. Idealism, 
out of ideas and idealistic forces.” 

It is “not a new knowledge, but a new faith.”+ Allowing 
no middle ground for logic or faith, this issue is made,—Athe- 
ism or Christianity. “The choice lies between the miracle— 
(the divine Creator)—and Darwin.” { This is (substantially 
writes Prof. Vera, the Hegelian) the despairing fall of a traitor 
from transcendental rationalism to the slough of materialism. 

“This is an avowal of philosophic bankruptcy,” says the pro- 
found reviewer, Ulrici. It is a “new faith” without hope and 
without God in the world, is the sad reply of Christian Faith. 
This is admitted by Strauss himself in the later Confession of 
his life,—‘“ the awful sense of abandonment.” 

Christian Faith points to such an outcome of organized, per- 
sistent, rationalistic opposition as its own sufficient refutation ; 
and repeats with intense interest the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures; they testify of me.” “I am come that ye might 
have life.” 

Strauss’ “new belief, but not new knowledge,” may serve 
the disagreeable purpose of introducing us to another cause of 
the prevalent confusion which should rank as primary: The 
dualistic, evolutionary, humanitarian theory. This aspires to 


* “The Old Faith and the New: a Confession, etc.,” II., Sec. 62. 
+ Ibid., Postscript. } Ibid., I., p. 204. 
18 
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be all-inclusive. This is the latest phase of speculation, and has 
its most recent expression in the elaborate utterances of Fred- 
eric Harrison (7he Neneteenth Century, Oct. and Nov., 1880). 
Either of these component elements may be made paramount 
according to the preference of the individual or circle. 

If it be the first, and the materzal be made prominent, then 
we seem to be dealing with materialism only, as set forth by 
Haeckel or Maudsley or Moleschott ; or, if the mental be made 
prominent, then it would appear to be Spiritism, as set forth 
by Papillon or Spinosa. 

If it be the second element, then we seem to be dealing with 
Evolution only, which may be atheistic—perhaps theistic, ac- 
cording to one’s faith or philosophy. 

If the third element be made conspicuous, then it may seem 
that we are dealing with Rationalism of “ The Left,” “ Right,” 
or “Centre”; or, with “Humanism” in the upper circle of 
Hellenic culture ruled by “The power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness,” or in the lower circle of Communistic 
inhumanity that strikes right and left, at friends and foes; or, 
with Socialistic atheism that affects to worship abstract human- 
ity, while it ignores or reviles the living God. 


This latest theory would welcome into its embrace all the 
hostile theorizers, requiring them only to pronounce its shibbo- 
leth of admission, and suspend their jrreconcilable quarrels long 
enough to join in one combined attack upon Christian Faith. 
If these theorizers are religious, it piously invites them to bow 
down in worship, not of divinity, but of Humanity. 


‘We accept,” says F. Harrison, ‘‘not only the Bible, and David and Paul, but Ar- 
istotle and Antoninus, Mahomet and Confucius, Hume and Diderot. We do not make 
a saint oi St. Peter and St. Jude and leave out Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, and 
Mozart, no, nor Aristotle and Czsar, Gutenberg and Watt, Des Cartes and Bichat,” 
pp. 10 and 11, Oct., 1880. . 


It incorporates theology, pantheism, and materialism, and 
concentrates all upon the idea not of a divine, but of a Human 
being (p. 39, Nov., 1880.) ° 

This is styled “The Positive Method.” Comte is declared 
to be its apostle. It is positive only of phenomena. There- 
fore, there are only antecedents and sequents, and this method 
allows science to seek not for causes, but for antecedent phe- 
nomena, a fortzorz, not to seek a first cause. Positive, as it is, 
of phenomena only, it complains of philosophy for positing a 
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cause of appearances —for positing any cause even unknown or 
unknowable (e. g., Comte arraigning Herbert Spencer). Pos- 
itive as it claims to be, it complains of materialism as implying 
the reality of matter. Positive as it is, it complains of idealism 
or rationalism as postulating reason, affirming the reality of 
mind. 

While, therefore, it would welcome the materialist and the 
rationalist, for the sake ‘of confederate warfare against Christ 
and Christianity, it tenderly receives the nescient, who posi- 
tively asserts his ignorance of any reality, either of matter or 
mind, anxiously exhorting him not to worship the universe or 
its maker, but to worship humanity—abstract, but perpetuated 
humanity. 

It would gratify “Hellenism” with the fulness of human 
culture, and Communism with the fulness of human spoil. 
It would satisfy Evolution by asserting a development cul- 
minating in humanity, and Atheism by a complete rejection of 
divinity. It would gladly admit Christianity, if Christian Faith 
would abjure God and Immortality and regard Christ as a man 
and make its worship, the worship of the human. 

Never has the world been tempted by a system so facile and 
flexible. It chimes in with the highest possible religious 
indifferentism or doubt or denial. Paganism in its decadence 
invited the diverse worshippers to the open Pantheon; but 
this cheerless system points not to an open Pantheon for the 
varieties of worship to all the gods, but proposes a universal at- 
tempt to idolize abstract humanity, with no temple and no God, ° 

Like a devil-fish of error, it would enclasp in its fatal em- 
brace every floating form of faith and philosophy, grasping 
even Christian Faith itself, if it were possible, and paralyze it 
with the chill of Atheism. 

Yet Harrison admits that not harmony, but discord must 
result from ignoring religion. And more, he reminds the op- 
position of the hopeless attempt to establish their ideas by 
extinguishing the religious sentiment. He even reminds them 
of their mistake in presuming that religion is “a morbid growth 
of the human mind ”—“a weakness bred of ignorance or inac- 
tion.” He describes their policy as “slight and shallow,” for, 


‘‘human nature, under the influence of its deepest sentiments—veneration, adoration, 
devotion—rises up from time to time and snaps their thin webs like tow. The instinct 
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of religious feeling is paramount as well as indestructible, and philosophy and politics 
are in turn confounded by its force.” 


Yet this modern theory rules out the divine. It begins and 
ends with the Human. It makes history the basis of its system, 
not revelation, and man the centre of the system, not God.* 
History—human history, is its Bible, and Humanity its only 
Providence.t Its exhortation is: “ Let us consecrate all our 
energies to the service of ¢he only Supreme Being we can ever 
know, Humanity.”{ Its inspiration is: “ Unconscious, dumb 
regard for Humanity kindled into passion till it grows to be 
the religious inspiration of the future as well as the abiding 
providence.” § Its religion is without a God. Its morality 
makes no recognition of sin. Indeed, it is evident, as Naville 
says, that “the deification of the human race is the justification 
of all its acts, and involves as its immediate consequence the 
annihilation of all morality.” | The very laws of nature are 
only generalizations. Eternity is not an advance, but a circle 
in pessimistic figure—a serpent with his tail in his mouth. 

“The life of man, stumbling and wandering for the want of 
a foundation and guide,” is “surrounded by insoluble problems 
as by an atmosphere measureless to man, or hanging, like our 
planet, suspended in impenetrable space.” ** (Is the writer for- 
getful of the fact that the planet is bound to the central sun, 
whence it receives light and warmth and attraction, and of the 
moral lesson it suggests ?) 

This mongrel modernized system, false both to science and 
theology, denying the supernatural—denying causation and 
moral freedom, and subjecting man and nature to relentless 
necessity—this latest system of abstract humanity, however 
much it may increase the confusion, can never inspire devotion, 
or move the soul, or maintain even the form of religion. 

Christian Faith would commit this system to itself for 
answer. Its very statement is its own refutation, While it 
claims to be the flowerage of philosophy and the sublimation 
of religion, its best dream of immortality is only in the race; 
for the individual it has only the certainty of death; to his 


* The Nineteenth Century, Nov., 1880, p. 38. + Ibid., Oct., p. 6. 
¢‘‘ Modern Thinker,” I., p. 149. § Ibid., Oct., p. 8. 
J ‘‘ Der Himml. Vater,” p. 217. . * * «* Modern Thinker,” I. 
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personal struggle for wisdom and blessedness it promises only 
complete failure and personal annihilation. 

Through its verbal disguises, its hollowness and heinousness 
appear. While it justly criticises other partial theories—Mate- 
rialism, Nescience, Rationalism*—it also exposes itself and 
intensifies the confusion. 

One other primary cause of the prevalent confusion was in- 
cluded in our classification, viz, defective and perverted Christi- 
anity. In regard to this, there is room, and perhaps need only 
to confess its disturbing presence. Of all these causes of con- 
fusion, Christian Faith regards this most sadly, and would labor 
most earnestly to correct the defective and restore the per- 
verted. Correction can come only by a greater measure of 
communion with Christ and of consecration to Christ. Res- 
toration can come only by a return to Christ and rejection of 
Anti-Christ. 

It is a strange fact that while Jesuitism, by its excesses and 
follies in the past, by its assumptions and persecutions, has pro- 
duced reaction and confusion; with the increasing reaction it 
has multiplied its assumptions and excesses. It has made the 
Church a hierarchy, declared Mary immaculate, and the Pope 
infallible. 

While the Jesuits in council have declared the Pope infallible, 
the Pope in his encyclicals has condemned education, liberty, 
and progress. Jesuitic perversion has culminated in repyession, 
Mariolatry, and infallibility. Thus it has provoked profound re- 
action. 

Among the primary causes of the prevalent confusion, then, 
defective and perverted Christianity will rank with the false 
theories we have specified. 

Each of the theories passing, now, in review before Christian 
Faith, betrays, at least, this vital defect: partiality or narrow- 
ness. These theories are condemned by Christian faith, not 
only as vuntradictory and hostile to each other, but as being in- 
complete and inadequate, each in itself, yet dogmatic and _per- 
sistent as if each were infallible. In this way, especially, they 
are disturbing the public judgment, unsettling men’s minds, and 
producing confusion, public and private. Christian faith does. 


* The Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1880, pp. 8 and Io, 
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not condemn either theory as being devoid of all truth, but as 
holding partial truth, yet parading it as the whole and the only 
truth. 

Materialism is right in affirming the reality of matter and of 
the material universe, but wrong in affirming this only, and de- 
nying or ignoring mind and the mental universe. 

Rationalism and pantheism are right in affirming the reality 
of mind and of the mental universe; but, they are wrong in 
denying or ignoring matter and the material universe. 

Nescience is right in affirming phenomena and in admitting 
limitations to finite knowledge—in a word, that it does not 
know everything ; but wrong in affirming that therefore it does 
not know anything—that it does not know matter and mind as 
realities, 

The dualistic, evolutionary, humanitarian theory is right ‘in 
postulating dualism—mind and matter—and humanity as real 
and important ; but wrong in making man supreme, and hu- 
manity the only source of inspiration and the only object of 
our love and worship. And all are wrong in denying or reject- 
ing God, the Author of all, and Christ, the mediator between 
God and man. 

These theories are, therefore, condemned scientifically as ig- 
noring or excluding important facts and so running counter to 
consciousness and observation; condemned philosophically as 

‘ignoring or excluding the principle of causality, especially the 
infinite cause or eternal author, God, and so running counter 
to reason; condemned morally as emasculating or excluding 
morals, and so running counter to conscience ; condemned re- 
ligiously as emasculating or excluding religion by denying God 
and so running counter to the spiritual convictions and neces- 
sities of the human soul; condemned scripturally, as ignoring 
or excluding sin as a moral evil and the need of redemption 
and the fact of a redeemer. 

Christian faith reposes upon the abiding truth of God and 
His word—both the written and the living word—the Script- 
ures and Christ; upon the spiritual witness of the soul; the 
attestations of conscience ; the affirmations of the reason; the 
evidences of matured science. 

It rejoices in the advance of true science, suspending judg- 
ment upon mere theories. It serenely awaits demonstration, 
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assured that there is but one true science, and that demonstra- 
tion will dissipate scientific confusion. 

It rejoices in the clear affirmations of the reason, assured that 
reason will vindicate itself against bad premises and false rea- 
soning, and that right reason will finally dissipate irrational con- 
fusion. 

It rejoices in the attestations of conscience, assured that con- 
science good and true will, at length, be heard throughout the 
moral realm, and dissipate confusion in morals. 

It rejoices in the spiritual witness of the soul, assured that 
our spiritual convictions and necessities are profound and ineradi- 
cable and will compel their recognition. As these are in- 
wrought in our spiritual nature and are uniform, they must, as 
they acquire proper control, help to dissipate religious confusion, 

It rejoices especially in God, and in His word which is one 
and cannot be broken. This divine light, as to the vision of 
Christian faith it shall become clearer, will regulate doctrinal 
confusion ; and, with the Spirit of God moving upon the vast 
deep and imparting divine life, will reduce the apparent chaos 
to order, permitting, perhaps multiplying, the diversity of 
forms, but in the prevailing light revealing the unity of Chris- 
tian life. 

What we need is not the false light, but the true, true 
Christian faith, true science, reason, conscience, true religion. 
These will prove regulative. Thus shall we move tosvard or- 
der, instead of confusion. 

What we need is not less, but more of the true life and 
light ; not Jesuitism, but Christianity; not the Romish, but 
the Christian Church, with Christ its head. Christian Faith, 
then, with profound sympathy would cheer true science on- 
ward in its advance ; and the study of the Divine Word to full 
knowledge ; and human reason to larger contemplation of the 
divine ; and the good conscience, and the soul’s religious as- 
pirations reverently to rise Godward till they shall be filled 
with the Spirit; and the Church be purified ; and Christian 
faith shall hold undisturbed communion with the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

Amid the prevalent confusion, the attitude of Christian 
faith is calm, conciliating, assured. Its life is in Christ. Its 
trust is in the living God, in whom is its help, It stands not 
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in the wisdom of men, but of God. Its mission has been 
definitely marked out by the Master. Its resources are ex- 
haustless as the infinite. Its means are multiplying with the 
growth of the Church and the progress of civilization. Its 
work is prospering at home and abroad. 

Opposition, now as ever, serves but to challenge its better 
endeavor, to develop its latent efficiency, and offer it opportu- 
nity for larger and more lasting success. Virulent foes like 
Voltaire crying out against Christ, “ Acrasez [infame”—or, 
like Julian and Strauss, proposing to dethrone Him—have lived 
but to see His name more honored and His kingdom spread ; 
while others no less hostile, but of nobler spirit, yielding to 
the truth like Paul and Augustine and Newton, have been 
won to Christ and to His service. 

Science, also, when callow and unfledged, has often seemed 
earthly and groveling, but grown and plumed for flight, has 
risen heavenward, and seeing more and more the wonders of 
the universe, has joined the inspired song which declares the 
glory of God (Ps. xix.) 

So, Christian Faith, deriving from Christ the power of an 
endless life, outlives individual foes and hostile forms of gov- 
ernment. Repeating evermore the gospel of the grace of 
God, it doth win and conquer, converting enemies into most 
devoted friends. And yet no finite gauge, not even that of 
faith itself, has reached the measure of its overcoming power. 
Taking possession of the soul as a dominant principle, it 
sways the whole man, subjecting all his powers into willing 
service. This cannot be said of anything else, and this dem- 
onstrates its right to supremacy. 

In the field of science it bears sway, levying willing or un- 
willing service; for science, neither material nor mental, hu- 
man nor divine, asks finite leave to be. Superior intelligence and 
power have ordained and inwrought it. Friends and foes, so far 
as they are at all scientific, must help to unfold it—must serve 
in establishing, finally, not their own ambitious and partial the- 
ories, but one true science, in its completeness pre-ordained by 
the Master-mind—one all-embracing, unified science, not con- 
fused, but well-ordered and sure. 

I. The first answer from Christian Faith is—God. : 

This is the primal truth to which it responds and to which 
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it testifies. This is the comprehensive truth that embraces 
the universe and explains it; that accounts for law and order 
and aim. ‘This personal, moral truth at once dispels fate and 
necessity and pessimism. ‘This vindicates reason as rational, 
and conscience as true, and civil, social, moral law as valid, and 
rights as real, and reward and penalty as supremely authorized. 
This unifies at once the universe, material and moral. This 
primal truth, like the creative fiat flashing primal light upon 
dark chaos, penetrates the moral and material chaos with light 
and life. 

II. The second answer of Christian faith is—Christ the Mes- 
siah, the divine revealer, ‘‘God manifest in the flesh,” the divine 
Saviour, able and willing to save all that come unto God by Him. 
Receiving these words of Christ it repeats them, evermore, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” ‘Come unto me, 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

III. Christian faith is not partial, but comprehensive. It 
approves and adopts what each of these theories affirms and 
proves : phenomena, matter, mind, God, humanity. Its reach 
is not merely to one province of the intellect nor to the whole 
intellect alone, but to the emotions also and the will—to the 
whole moral man in all his relations, material and spiritual. 
Nothing indeed is foreign to it. In proof, it points to its com- 
mission “and its record, like the Master, saying, “ Believe for 
the very work’s sake.” 

IV. On the other hand, as we have abundantly shown, these 
human theories are partial and weak in themselves. 

V. Each contradicts and condemns the other: Materialism 
vs. Spiritualism, Rationalism vs. Nescience, Humanitarian 
Comteanism vs. All. 

VI. These discordant theories are old foes with features mod- 
ified and modernized, but not improved. Repeatedly proposed 
to successive and inexperienced generations, they have been 
refuted and rejected, as they will be again upon acquaintance. 

VII. Christian faith points to the religious caricatures they 
offer—religion without a God, negative, unsatisfying, earthly, 
human, powerless. 

VIII. Christian faith bids us look into our mind and read 
its affirmations, into our own hearts and see the spiritual un- 
rest, the longing for higher help and sympathy and communion, 
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the feeling of dependence, the ineradicable, irresistible impulse 
to worship the superhuman. 

IX. It bids us listen to the voice of conscience and hear its 
sure and solemn condemnation, and thus realize our need of 
salvation from sin and sorrow and condemnation, and appreci- 
ate the grace of God which bringeth salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

X. It invites us to test the Gospel according to its directions, 

XI. It bids us note the testimony, uniform, disinterested, 
concurrent, unwavering, earnest testimony of its countless wit- 
nesses in every place and character and calling and time and 
circumstance. 

XII. It bids us mark the triumph of this Gospel in every 
land and every age—a triumph won by peaceful, merciful 
means, not by force and fear. 

XIII. It bids us mark its permanent hold upon the civilized 
world, the more vigorous as the more civilized; to mark the 
significant fact that while aiding, it is being aided by civilization. 

XIV. It bids us note the steady conquests of Christianity 
and its unswerving constancy, even in spite of the weakness 


and mistakes of its friends; and note, especially, the fact that 
its success has been the more rapid in proportion to the con- 
formity of the Church to the principles of the Gospel, in pro- 


- 


. portion to the agreement between faith and life. 

XV. It points us tothe divine person, Christ ; to His perfect 
life, which could have been sketched only from an actual wit- 
ness, to His teaching which no merely human mind could have 
originated, which, now that we have it, the best. and brightest 
intellects reverently recognize and commend, though in its 
scope and spirit it passeth their knowledge. 

XVI. It points to the power of Christ’s life and death for 
the world, conquering foes, outliving opposition, increasing 
in attraction as time advances. 

XVII. It reminds the world of an infinite power that makes 
for righteousness, a divine Person, the Holy Spirit which abides 
in the Church of the living God, subduing all things unto 
obedience to Christ. . 

XVIII. It bids the world “ Search the Scriptures, for they 
testify of Christ, and thus manifest eternal life, commending 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
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Christian faith reposes in a person rather than acreed. Christ 
is the personal living centre of theology, around which the 
whole Christian system is ensphered. Christ is the personal 
source of the individual, Christian life. Christ is the personal 
head of the whole Christian Church. Christ is the personal 
sovereign of the kingdom of grace. 

Never has the world turned toward Christ as to-day. The 
press teems with its issues of “the Life of Christ,’ written 
admiringly, and re-written by friends and foes. Christian civil- 
ization is everywhere advancing. The preaching of Christ is 
extending toward the ends of the earth. The Christian na- 
tions are multiplying, and they are, in all the elements of 
national character, the leading nations of the world. The era 
is Christian. The Sabbath is Christian, with its multiplied 
schools and its volunteer workers. The age is emphatically 
one of Christian missions, domestic and foreign. No period 
in the world’s history has been so signalized. Though con- 
fusion is prevalent, it will not be permanent; and unbelief is 
by no means prevailing. It is “largely more articulate, and 
thereby more loud and peremptory” (George Macdonald), and 
this follows from the secondary and, especially, from the 
primary causes we have mentioned. But authorized belief is 
nowhere declining ; scientific belief is not declining, but with 
increasing strength, girding itself to win all knowledge. 

Philosophic belief is not declining. Axioms, first principles, 
fundamental truths, it recognizes no less fully and reliantly to- 
day than ever. So in politics and morals, the belief in rights 
and responsibilities, in personal freedom and public justice, is 
not declining. If, as is asserted, this principle is becoming 
better established, “the survival of the fittest,” it is only what 
every wise and good man would desire. 

‘This contemplates and promises nothing less than the final 
triumph of virtue and intelligence, and liberty and righteousness, 

This very promise points to Christ, who has taught us what 
is noblest and best, and is Himself the best and noblest. So 
science and philosophy, politics and morals, and culture itself, 
must at last by silent, supreme attraction be drawn to Christ. 

Christian Faith is not declining, but is renewing its strength, 
multiplying its adherents, and, with fresh activity and hope, is 
going forth to reap new successes, R. B. Wetcu. 





ITI. 


THE BOOK OF DISCIPLINE IN A REVISED 
FORM, AS PROPOSED BY THE ASSEMBLY’S 
REVISION COMMITTEE. 

o 
T is a remarkable fact that the General Assembly has 
never, since its first organization in 1788-9, proposed to 
change either the Confession of Faith or Catechism, except 
in a single well-known clause in the law of marriage; and 
that amendment was rejected by the Presbyteries (Conf., ch. 

xxiv., sect. 4). The three subordinate standards were revised 

in 1805-6 and in 1821. No Assembly has proposed to dis- 

turb the fundamental principles of our books of government, 
discipline, or worship. But some of our most experienced 
brethren have thought that these minor standards should be 
revised anew, in the minuter details that are left by the Lord 
to the discretion of the Church. As early as 1857, an able 
committee was appointed by the Old School Assembly to in- 
quire whether “any changes in the Discipline are expedient, 
and if so, what?” The work of revision begun then has been 
pursued as diligently as possible, under the circumstances, 
through the last twenty-four years. More than twenty of 
our most trusted counsellors have, first and last, labored on 
the work. It is now in the hands of twelve brethren—pillars 
in the Church. They have held frequent meetings in New 

York, Pittsburg, and Chicago. During the last year they 

were together at one meeting eight days; at another, five 

days. At the first of these meetings ten, at the second nine 
of the twelve members were present. They gave a whole 
day: to debate on a single point, and a half a day on others. 

They agreed to the report now before the Church, with only 

one dissenting voice. The diligence and fidelity of these 


brethren will be universally approved. 
(284) 
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The Revision will, of course, be most respectfully treated in 
these pages. And yet a certain freedom of criticism is encour- 
aged by the Committee. The chairman, Dr. Craven, frankly 
told the Assembly that the Committee are “unanimously 
of opinion that the work is not in a condition yet to be sent 
down to the Presbyteries. This is a tentative work. We 
think this matter should be discussed by the Assembly and 
by the Church and in the newspapers, in order that this Com- 
mittee should be guided in their future report and in their ad- 
justments with the form of government.” After having in- 
vited discussion all around, we regret that the Committee 
have not helped the inquiry by making public the principles 
and ends which have governed the changes; even although 
we might hesitate to ask them to point out those features of 
the Revision whereof they stand in doubt. The writer, in 
common with his brethren, labors under all the disadvantages 
of unavoidable ignorance in regard to the views of the Com- 
mittee. But in order that the Church may be in possession 
of the grounds on which this Revision is to be supported, and 
the objections which are thought to lie against certain of its 
features, the writer of these pages has cheerfully consented to 
submit his criticisms to one or more of the Committee, in 
ample time to admit of a response in this Number of the 
REVIEW. 

: IMPROVEMENTS. 

It is pleasant to open these observations with the improve- 
ments made by the Revision on the old book. In general it 
must be said, that certain redundancies are pruned off, am- 
biguities removed, omissions supplied, processes of adminis- 
tration and discipline simplified. The enumeration of the 
sections in a continuous series facilitates reference and index- 
ing. For the most part, the definitions are accurate and 
the language well chosen. 

Coming down to particulars, we are happy to see that the 
unseemly old accuser, ‘“‘common fame,” is summarily dis- 
missed. The well-known puzzle in regard to who are orig- 
inal parties is solved (Secs. 9, 10). When several charges are 
tried at the same time, a judgment on each charge must be 
separately rendered (15). If an accused party cannot be 
found, the citation may be left at his last known place of 
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residence, defeating any attempt to evade process (19). If 
the accused cannot be present for trial, he may be represented 
by counsel (20). A court engaged in judicial proceedings 
may, under certain restrictions, sit with closed doors (31). 
A minister deposed must not be restored except by the judi- 
catory inflicting the censure, or with its advice and consent 
(42). Adequate provisions are made to meet the cases 
of members neglecting to take letters of dismission on 
removing from the bounds of the congregation, or abandoning 
the communion of the Church; and for the case of ministers 
renouncing its jurisdiction (49, 50, 51). Parties to a trial are 
competent witnesses (54). By the omission of the words 
“common fame,” in the chapter of ‘“ Review and Control,” 
gross irregularities of the inferior judicatory may be brought 
to the notice of the superior, in any mode whatever, whereby 
the latter may be “well advised” (76, 77). The names of 
baptized children should be included in the certificate dis- 
missing parents from one church to another (115). These 
new rules are admirable; and if they stood on their own 
merits, would, in all probability, be approved by the Church. 


AMBIGUITIES AND OMISSIONS. 


A few of the amendments are of a doubtful interpretation. 
Thus: ‘All children born within the pale of the visible 
Church are members of the Church and are to be baptized,” 
etc. We are left in doubt here in regard both to the position 
under the covenant, and to the baptismal rights of children born 
to parents before they became communicants. Can it be said 
that such children “are born within the pale of the Church,” 
except on the basis of the fictitious half-way covenant? Ev- 
ery part of the true doctrine of infant baptism ought to be 
- clearly stated (5). No formal definitions are given of of- 
fences, whether they be public or private, according as they 
are more or less notorious; or whether they be personal or 
ecclesiastical, according as they are injurious to individuals or 
hostile to the peace and purity of the Church. The introduc- 
tion of the proper definitions would clear up still further some 
of the rules of judicial procedure. A ruling elder er private 
member on trial for immorality may be debarred ad znterim 
from the Lord’s table, and the elder may be restrained also 
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from the exercise of his office (32, 45). The omission ofa 
similar rule in the case of a minister should by all means be 
supplied. Provision is made for erasing from the roll, under 
proper limitations, the name of a communicant who is fully 
persuaded that he ought not to come to the Lord’s table. It 
this rule is intended to apply, more broadly, to persons who 
insist on being discharged finally from all connection with the 
Church, it ought to be so stated; if not so intended, that fact 
ought to be made clear (48). 

In the review of the records and in the trial of complaints, 
the members of the inferior judicatory are not allowed to vote 
in the case (73, 90). It often happens that persons are mem- 
bers of the superior judicatory, who, though under the juris- 
diction of the inferior, were not sitting members therein when 
the action complained of was taken. May or may not these 
persons vote in the case? This chronic disputation in all our 
superior courts ought to be settled. A complaint may be 
‘‘made by one or more persons within the jurisdiction of the 
judicatory complained of.” Does this privilege extend to the 
communicants in all the churches under the care of that judi- 
catory, or only to the minority of the judicatory itself? (85). 


JURISPRUDENCE—SECULAR AND SPIRITUAL. 


By the revision the Book of Discipline is, in a marked de- 
gree, assimilated to the codes of practice in the secular courts. 
We get a hint of this in the avowal that the continuous enu- 
meration throughout of the sections follows the plan now pur- 
sued in the publication of the civil statutes. That is in itself 
a convenience, but « her forensic features in the new Disci- 
pline are less desirable.. For example, in paring down the 
redundancies of the old book, so as to come to the naked 
forms and rules of the secular courts, it may be doubted 
whether the revision does not cut too near the quick. Our 
judicatories are composed largely of brethren, who are helped 
by occasional explanations and cautions and repetitions and 
proofs from Scripture. Something also is due to the famili- 
arity of the Church with certain forms of expression. 

Next, the old rule excluding professional counsel from our 
courts is now set aside, and any counsel in full communion 
with the Church may be admitted (26). The appearance ot 
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leading lawyers, with their special pleadings and technicali- 
ties, their demurrers and exceptions, may entertain our ses- 
sions with the disputations of a county court, and clothe our 
Presbyteries with the dignity of a circuit court; but it is 
questionable whether these learned gentlemen would help 
rather than perplex our judicatories, and secure rather than 
defeat the ends of discipline. The old rule has worked well, 
and ought to be retained. 

Again, in the process of appeal, before the trial proper be- 
gins, the judicatory may determine, after hearing the parties, 
whether the appeal shall be entertained (98). If the ques- 
tions to be raised here relate to the mere forms, such as 
previous notices, etc., the rule should say that and cure an 
ambiguity. But it may be construed by astute counsel to au- 
thorize a motion to dismiss the case on grounds involving 
other points in practice. It should be guarded against that 
construction. Our plain people, sitting as a court of con- 
science, might find it difficult to sustain or overrule the mo- 
tion, without going into intricate questions of legal procedure 
leading to unprofitable debates zx /zmzne. 

Lastly, the forensic resemblances here noted are made still 
more obvious by the establishment of a judicial commission, 
in some sort an Advisory Court of Errors and Appeals, sit- 
ting side by side with the General Assembly (chap. x?.) 

But it should be said that the family likeness between the 
civil and spiritual judicature is largely modified by the revis- 
ion in several particulars. For example, the word court is 
carefully suppressed. That banished name is used three times 
on one page in chap. iv. of the old Book of Discipline. In the 
General Rules, the members of the judicatory, when about to 
sit in a judicial capacity, are solemnly “enjoined to recollect 
and regard their high character as judges of a court of Jesus 
Christ” (Rules, 40). Now, a body of Presbyters, sitting as 
judges in “a court of Jesus Christ,” is a court as really as any 
tribunal on earth. Our revisers use, with a certain profuse- 
ness, the terms prosecution, prosecutor, accusations, charges, 
specifications, parties, complainant, respondent, appellant, ap- 
pellee, counsel, witnesses, oath or affirmation, judicatory, in- 
ferior, superior, and appellate, trial, new trial, judgment, and 
sentence. The revisers propose to establish a new tribunal to 
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be called a judicial commission. They provide also that all 
prosecutions initiated by a judicatory shall run in the name 
of the PresBYTERIAN CriuRcH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmERIca (printed thus in small capitals). The revisers are 
among our most distfnguished ecclesiastics and jurists, habit- 
ually using words with great precision. In their hands, words 
are things. After putting into the code all these elements of 
a sufficient jurisprudence, why do they studiously avoid the 
use of the word court—the very word which best defines the 
thing ? 

We regret also the introduction of an element of weakness 
into the prerogatives of these courts. The auxiliary verb 
“may” is allowed too often to usurp the place rightfully be- 
longing to its distant relative, ‘‘shall.” Thus: If a church 
member be under trial, and the Session judge that “the edi- 
fication of the Church demands it,” they may debar him ad 
entertme from the Lord’s table (32). In the case of a ruling 
elder accused of an offence which infers censure, ‘if the Pres- 
bytery judge that the edification of the Church demands it,” 
they may require the accused, etc. (45). A member of a 
church refusing to obey a citation to testify, or having ap- 
peared, refustng to testify, may be censured for contumacy 
(67). If a judicatory omz¢ to send up its records to the su- 
perior for review, the latter may require them to be produced 
(71). If at any time a superior judicatory be well advised of 
certain serious xeglects, omissions, or trregularzties on the 
part of an inferior, it say require the records to be produced, 
and may proceed to judgment, or it may cite the lower judi- 
catory, etc. (77). The zta/zcs are ours, and they point out 
the incongruity between the urgency of the cases described, 
and the use of the permissive may for the mandatory shadd. 
In the rule last cited (77), the word “shall” is surely enti- 
tled to a place in some one of the three alternative clauses. 
To these signs of a paralyzed jurisprudence, the revision adds 
another. Thus: If a minister be deposed without excommu- 
nication, his church, if he be a pastor, shall be declared va- 
cant. If a pastor be suspended only, the Presbytery may, 
with the consent of the people of his charge, declare the pul- 
pit vacant (43). This rule belongs perhaps to the class of 


ambiguities noticed above. But on the face it appears to be 
19 
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a case in which a Presbytery, after having by judicial process 
suspended a minister from office, is required to consult the 
people in regard to the extent or effect of the censure. 

Under the correction of our honored brethren, we submit 
that after our judicatories have lost their claim. to be called 
courts. of Jesus Christ, and way is set in the place of sha//, 
and the judicatories are required to divide their functions of 
discipline with the people, it can no longer be said that Pres- 
byterianism is a strong man armed that keepeth his palace. 


THE TRIAL OF A RULING ELDER. 


In presenting the report of the Committee to the Assem- 
bly, the chairman, Dr. E. H. Craven, called attention to the 
five principal changes made in the Book of Discipline. By 
the first of these, the Presbytery becomes the court of original 
jurisdiction in the case of a Ruling Elder accused of an 
offence inferring censure. 

The grounds on which the Committee support this amend- 
ment have not been made public. It cannot be upheld by the 
maxim, that every man should be tried by his peers; the ob- 
vious fact being that the minister and ruling elders sitting in 
session, are as really the peers of an elder, as the same office- 
bearers sitting in Presbytery. It will probably be urged that 
in many Sessions there is but a single elder, and le may be 
charged with an offence ; or the accused may be unpopular ; or 
he may be the commanding figure in the congregation, by 
reason of wealth, or force of character, or kinship; or party 
spirit may prevail in both the Session and local church. Such 
things do, no doubt, occur; but they do not require the pro- 
posed change of original jurisdiction. First, they are excep- 
tional cases; too infrequent to justify a departure from our 
established jurisprudence. Next, by parity of reasoning, it 
might be urged that original jurisdiction in relation to minis- 
ters should, for abundant caution, pertain to the Synod. Again, 
our Discipline, as it stands, provides ample remedies for all ex- 
ceptional cases. There is (1), in the Presbytery, a large and 
unchallenged power “of visiting particular churches for the 
purpose of redressing the evils that may have arisen in them.” 
(2). Under the well-known process of Reference, the testi- 
mony in the cause might be taken by the Session and referred, 
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with all the papers and circumstances, to the Presbytery “ for ad- 
viceor for ultimate trial and decision.” (3). Witha slight exten- 
sion of rule 17 of the Revision, the Presbytery might be 
authorized in extreme cases to institute and issue process. (4). 
These remedies failing, there remains to the party that is cast 
in the Session, the right of appeal and complaint to Presbytery, 
thence to the Synod, and thence to the Assembly. In every 
one of these appellate courts, the parties and the cause and 
the testimony are the same. A full hearing everywhere is 
secured to all concerned. And from every appellate tribunal 
prejudice and passion, prevailing in any lower court, are elimi- 
nated by the exclusion of that court from the right to sit and 
vote with the judges, and by the noteworthy rule that in 
every trial the judgment passes by a majority. A fairer system 
of jurisprudence cannot be imagined; three appeals, and every 
one of the three decided by the majority of a new court; 
provided, always, the old doctrine of appeal and complaint be 
upheld. 

These things being so, there is no reason for the introduction 
into our system of the proposed measure. Then, also, it is 
objectionable. First, it is an anomaly; next, it casts new 
burthens on the Presbyteries. This is the anomaly: The po- 
sition of the minister and of the ruling elder differs, zz¢er adza, 
in that the minister holds his membership in the church 
through the Presbytery; the elder holds his membership 
through the local congregation. It is now proposed to con- 
tinue the general care and watch of the Session over the elder, 
in common with the other communicants; but, if he be ac- 
cused of a serious offence, he shall be separated from them and 
remitted to the original jurisdiction of the Presbytery of which 
he is not a permanent member. The introduction of the 
anomaly ought not to be resorted to, for the purpose of giving 
emphasis to the parity of the elder with the minister in the 
power of rule. Every strict Presbyterian will seek diligently 
to magnify the office of the Ruling Elder. This is one of our 
first necessities. But it should always be sought by giving 
fuller effect to our established principles; never by bringing 
confusion into our administration. 

The burthens which this novelty will impose on our already 
overloaded Presbyteries ought to be estimated. The Presby- 
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tery of Lackawanna reports 70 ministers and 83 churches. 
The Presbytery of New York reports 130 ministers and 37 
churches. To the care of all these churches, and the judicial 
supervision of all these ministers, the revision proposes to add 
original jurisdiction over two or three hundred ruling elders in 
each of these Presbyteries. Still further, there are in the 
Rocky Mountains and on the north-west coast eight or ten 
small Presbyteries, the territorial limits of which are to be 
measured, not by miles, but by leagues, if not indeed by de- 
grees of longitude and latitude. If our three Presbyteries in 
Texas divide the State equally between them, each has “a 
range” nearly as wide as the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania taken together. The number of ruling elders in these 
ten or twelve struggling Presbyteries is not large; yet, the fair 
trial of even a few persons, with the delays and inconveniences 
attending long journeys through heat and cold and tedious 
judicial proceedings, would involve an expenditure of time, 
money, and strength, which our brethren could not spare. The 
result would be, unavoidably, the defeat pf discipline. Again, 
our statistics do not show the number of ruling elders in the 
church. According to the tables of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, the average number in each congregation is about 
three. That average would give to us 15,000 elders, to be 
added to the 5,000 ministers now under the original jurisdic- 
tion of our Presbyteries. When these judicatories vote on the 
adoption of the revision, we shall see whether they are resolved 
not only to introduce a broad anomaly into our system, but 
also to take spontaneously upon themselves these intolerable 
burthens. 


CASES WITHOUT PROCESS. 


The introduction of a new chapter “of cases without pro- 
cess” is the second of the five changes emphasized by the 
Committee. Several of the provisions seem to be judicious ; 
others need further consideration. If a person commit an 
obvious offence in open court, judgment without process may 
be entered after a delay of at least two days, the offender 
having been heard. We suggest a longer delay. A man 
should not be hastily condemned for a hasty word, and a 
brother gained is perhaps a brother saved (47). 
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We have already pointed out the ambiguity in the section 
relating to a member who insists on absenting himself per- 
manently from the Lord’s table (48). The. proceeding be- 
ing intended to terminate wholly his connection with the 
church, the following considerations should be weighed: 
First, a church is not a voluntary society, inviting men to 
come and go at pleasure. Next, the vow of church member- 
ship is to God, although administered by the church, but no 
church court is competent to release anybody from his solemn 
covenant obligation to God. Again, nothing ought to be 
done by a judicatory sitting in the name of Christ, which in 
effect ‘‘dismisses a church member back to the world,” or 
allows him to apostatize, or encourages him to carry about 
within -him an impenitent heart, or which opens the way for 
him, by withdrawing from the church, to escape censure, 
when he enters upon an evil life, or engages in unlawful busi- 
ness, or pursues a lawful business unlawfully. In disposing 
of his case, he should be gained if possible. That failing, he 
should be treated as an offender. Both he and the church 
should be told that the erasure of his name from the roll is 
an act of discipline, an indefinite suspension, because the fear 
of the Lord is not in him. The section should be so amended 
as to make all this clear. 

The merits of the proposition authorizing an honorable dis- 
mission from the ministry became familiar to the Church when 
it was discussed in 1872-73. An overture to that effect was 
rejected by the Presbyteries. If the mind of the Church has 
been changed, the section in the revision regulating the pro- 
ceeding is, we judge, sufficient (52). 


LIMITATION ON COMPLAINTS. 


The third change, to which the revisers call attention, limits 
complaints to matters not judicial. In the doctrine of appeals 
and complaints, the revision departs very widely from the old 
book. In regard to the matter: According to the old book, 
as interpreted judicially by the Assembly (O. S.) in the Met- 
calf decision, appeals are limited to judicial cases. The revis- 
ion follows that rule. But, under the old book and the set- 
tled practice of all our courts, a complaint will lie against 
any decision in the court below, including the procedure and 
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final judgment in judicial cases. Indeed, it is not unusual for 
parties to carry up such cases both by appeal and complaint, 
and this practice was sanctioned, judicially, by the Assembly 
of 1834. But the revision reverses that usage, and, in set 
terms, bars a complaint against a judicial decision. 

As to the parties: Under the rule in both books, the orig- 
inal parties may appeal. But the old book allows a com- 
plaint to be brought in the same case not only by the mem- 
bers of the inferior court, but by ‘any other person or per- 
sons.” The revision restricts the right to ‘one or more 
persons within the jurisdiction of the judicatory complained 
of”’—whatever the words, ‘within the jurisdiction,” may 
mean. 

As to the effect: Under the old code the effect of a com- 
plaint, as well as of an appeal, may be to reverse the decision 
of the lower court in a judicial case. Under the new code, 
such reversal can follow an appeal only—never a complaint, 
for that is barred. By the old rule, the effect of appeal, as 
well as complaint, may be to draw down censure upon such 
members of the inferior judicatory as ‘‘may appear to have 
acted irregularly or corruptly.” By the revision, such of- 
fenders are relieved from that liability in the trial of an appeal. 

As to the judges: The old rule excludes the members of 
the inferior court, whose action is reviewed by either appeal 
or complaint, from sitting as judges in the trial above. The 
revision excludes them in the trial of the complaint, but, in 
an appeal, allows them to “sit, deliberate, and vote” (go, 97). 

This analysis and comparison show how thorough—may 
we not say, how radical--are the changes proposed for our 
jurisprudence; one of the bulwarks of our Presbyterianism. 
What consequences will follow them if reduced to practice, it 
is not for us to conjecture ; but we may easily discover those 
that lie on the surface. 

First, these innovations are likely to defeat the ends of dis- 
cipline. The revision makes no provision for cases like these: 
An appellant may fail to give the proper notice, or to appear 
within two days, or he may die, or his courage may give way, 
or he may lose confidence in himself, or in the courts, or in 
his case. And yet the cause may involve the most precious 
doctrines of the Gospel, or the fundamental principles of our 
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constitution, or the honor of Christ in the moral purity of His 
people. Everything is at stake on this one man; if he be in- 
sufficient, the truth falls in the street. 

Now, our time-honored system of complaints allows any 
other persons to go with the appellant into the superior court ; 
to make his grounds of appeal their grounds of complaint; 
to stand by him, if he stands to his post; and to take his 
place, if he falters or fails. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge remarked 
that the humblest man in the lowest court has been known to 
represent in the highest, a great principle by mere complaint. 
Just at this vital point the revision comes forward and renders 
such a service to the Lord impossible by barring the com- 
plaint in judicial cases. Is that the mind of the Church? 

Next, under the old system, any person or persons may com- 
plain, whether or not they be members of the judicatory com- 
plained of. Now, if its members be unanimous in their judg- 
ment, say in a case of heresy, no complaint will go up from them, 
and perhaps none from any person within their jurisdiction. 
But some manly man from some other part of the church, 
zealous for the Lord and the truth, may be moved to come in 
with his complaint ; for the church is one. He may rally others 
with him to an earnest contention for the faith, or he may pre- 
vent an innocent and persecuted man from fighting single 
handed, and saying, “ In my first answer no man stood by me,” 
nor in my second, nor my third. And this outside complain- 
ant may save the cause of truth or of innocence. ‘But the 
revision shuts the door, that is now open, to any complaint 
that does not come from within the jurisdiction of the lower 
court. Is the Church ready for that also? 

We now come upon the change which the revision makes 
in the rule of censure on the lower judicatory, in judicial pro- 
ceedings. By the old book, in the trial of a complaint or of 
an appeal, if it appear that the members have acted irregularly 
or corruptly, they shall be censured as the case may require. 
The revision lays aside the censure in the trial of an appeal, 
but retains it in the trial of a complaint. The wisdom of 
the rule itself has been called in question. As Dr. Thornwell 
puts it: 

‘‘The appellant appears not only to represent the merits of his case, but to expose 
the demerits of the court that refused him justice. He is at once a suitor and a pros= 
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ecutor. Both issues are tried at the same time, and so blended that they constitute 
but one apparent case. To try at,the same time and in the same breath the question 
of individual right and the integrity of the judge is an outrage upon common sense, 
and yet this is what the old book does.” 


It would be difficult to answer this argument, And it is re- 
inforced by two considerations. First, the usage is nearly ob- 
solete.. Only one case of the kind is reported in Moore's 
Digest. Can our readers recall other instances of its applica- 
tion in any of our courts? Next, the irregularity and corrup- 
tion here contemplated, may be corrected under the provisions 
in the chapter of Review and Control. But the revision does 
not raise the question whether the rule should be repealed alto- 
gether; but whether being stricken out from one chapter it 
shall hold its place in another. Now, we ask why corrup- 
tion in the lower court should be censured when detected in 
the trial of a complaint, but passed over in silence when de- 
tected in the trial of an appeal ? We go further, and maintain 
that if a lower court is to be censured under only one of the 
two forms of procedure, it should be under an appeal. A 
case of false doctrine or scandalous sin is carried to the su- 
perior judicatory by an appeal, rarely, if ever, by complaint. A 
minister is teaching heresy; say, he denies the Lord that 
bought us all. Or he is guilty of habitual drunkenness. He is 
acquitted by the Presbytery, to the astonishment of eyerybody. 
The verdict goes to the Synod by appeal ; it cannot go thither 
by complaint (85, 92). The Synod in trying the case ascer- 
tains not only that the accused is guilty as charged, but that 
the Presbytery “acted irregularly and corruptly” in his acquit- 
tal; thus becoming in some sense a partaker of his sins, and 
adding thereto another of its own,—judicial corruption. Im- 
agine the surprise of the Synod on finding that according to 
the new book, if the case were there by complaint, they might 
inflict on the spot the deserved censure ; but since the case is 
there by appeal, and in point of fact it is not allowed to be 
there by complaint, such an instant censure on the delinguent, 
would be a kind of usurpation. It is safe to say that the 
Church may now agree to abandon this usage of censure al- 
together, but it will never agree to put that obvious incon- 
eruity into its discipline. 
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EXCLUSION OF JUDGES. 


The fourth change proposed by the Committee allows the 
members of the courts below to sit as judges in the trial of an 
appeal, but not in the trial of a complaint (90, 97). 

The general question whether an appellate court should 
consist entirely of new judges or of all the members of the 
inferior court, has divided the opinions of the wisest jurists. 
In some of our States the court of last resort is made up in 
one way, and in some in the other. We need not attempt to 
compose that debate. For, first, the differences between the 
spiritual and the secular courts are so various and of such a 
nature, as to mislead us in attempting to reason from the one 
to the other. The civil courts are for the administration of jus- 
tice only. The spiritual are courts of the religious conscience ; 
they aim at edification; they are witness-bearing assemblies. 
In their hands discipline is a means of grace, and they en- 
deavor to foster the religious affections. 

Next, our revisers, instead of settling the general principle 
of jurisprudence involved, simply propose, in trying a com- 
plaint, to exclude the members of the lower judicatory, and to 
admit them in the trial of an appeal. The rational grounds 
of this double usage have not been disclosed. But we may 
conjecture that these reasons rise out of the fact that, by the 
rule of censure according to the revision, the lower court is 
made a party in the trial of a complaint, but not in the trial 
of an appeal. In the appeal, the judgment above is re- 
viewed; in the complaint, the judgment and the judges are 
to be judged. 

Now, setting the mind on the trial of the appeal only, it is 
to be noted that the new code overlooks one of the distinctive 
features of our polity—the denial to all parties in a judicial 
case of the right of challenge. In our secular courts, the 
right of challenge for cause in making up a jury is unlimited, 
and even the judge may be required, for good cause shown, 
to give place to another. But there is no such usage in our 
church courts. If the right of challenge were allowed, they 
would be broken up, and they cannot be reconstructed by 
calling in other men. Hence, no matter how notorious may 
be the disqualifications of any or all of the members of a Ses- 
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sion or Presbytery, they must hold their place and the trial 
must go on. This usage at the first blush does violence to 
our notion of a fair trial. We demand to know what equiva- 
lent or compensation is offered to our people for the loss of 
this Anglo-Saxon birthright. The answer is fourfold. First, 
the defeated party may carry his case by appeal from the Ses- 
sion up to three, and, from the Presbytery, up to two appellate 
judicatories in succession ; secondly, the appeal carries with it in 
every instance the records, pleadings, testimony, parties, and is- 
sues all complete ; thirdly, no member of the lower court, before 
which the cause has been tried, is allowed to sit as a judge of 
the same in the superior judicatory ; fourthly, the judgment in 
every trial passes by the majority. The effect of these pro- 
cesses is to exclude from the final judgment every trace of 
local or personal prejudice. The partial judges will be almost 
certainly either shut out of the court or relegated to the mi- 
nority. It will strike the average Presbyterian as rather hard 
on a party to a judicial case, that, by the revision, he is first 
abridged of the right of challenge, then deprived of the help 
of his friends by way of complaint, then liable to be tried at 
the last by judges who may have already sat upon his case 
two or three times. It is plain that the exclusion ofthese 
judges does not depend altogether upon their liability to cen- 
sure under the old rule, but very largely upon another and a 
fundamental principle of our jurisprudence—the denial of the 
right of challenge. We may apply to the compensation the 
words of the old barons of England, when they were urged 
to yield a great principle of good government: ‘Molumus 
leges Anglie mutari.” | 


THE JUDICIAL COMMISSION. 


The last of these five changes provides for the establish- 
ment of a new and permanent tribunal called the Judicial 
Commission. It is devised in order to relieve the General 
Assembly of the burden of judicial business. Its functions 
are thus described : 


**ro2. All Appeals and References of judicial cases from the lower judicatories to 
the General Assembly, and all Complaints from the Synods coming into the hands of 
the Stated Clerk, shall, with the accompanying papers, be transferred by him to a Ju- 
dicial Commission, which shall hear and determine the same, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Form of Government and the Book of Discipline.” 
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This feature of the revision was left in an awkward position 
by the last Assembly. On May 25, the revision was, after 
consideration, sent back to the Committee, with instructions 
to complete their work and report to the next Assembly. 
Three days later, Dr. R. M. Patterson, from another Com- 
mittee, proposed two amendments to the Form of Govern- 
ment. These amendments were adopted by the Assembly 
and ordered to be transmitted to the Presbyteries for their 
approval. One of them provides that the decisions of the 
Synod on appeals, complaints, and references shall be final, 
except those that affect the doctrine and constitution of the 
Church. These last cases, regularly brought up, are to be 
‘received and issued by the General Assembly.” So far as 
the Assembly has power in the premises, it has unceremoni- 
ously set aside the proposed Commission; having recom- 
mended to the Presbyteries another plan for the disposal of 
judicial cases. The newspapers say that the Presbytery of 
New York—the most powerful of all in the number of its 
ministers (130) and of its communicants (18,647)—has unani- 
mously approved this overture. It is to be considered very 
shortly by the other Presbyteries, and, for that reason, it is 
proper at this time to institute a minute comparison between 
the plan proposed by the revisers and that adopted by the 
Assembly. 

What is a judicial commission? For the present, it is need- 
ful only to reply, that its judgment ought never to be accepted 
as final. It may “hear and determine,” but its proceedings 
must in every instance be reviewed by the judicatory. This 
principle is absolute and universal. First, the church is not 
competent, either in originally ordaining, or in subsequently 
revising its constitution to erect a judicatory, which is neither 
congregational, presbyterian, nor synodical. (Form of Gov't, 
viii. 1). Nor, secondly, can a church court delegate to a com- 
mittee the responsibilities and powers which Christ has put 
into its own hands, Thirdly, the church cannot escape the 
charge of oppression, if it subjects the people of God to the 
judicial supervision of such a tribunal. Indeed the church 
might as well attempt to establish a permanent Committee on 
Bills and Overtures, with final ministerial functions, as to clothe 
a commission with final judicial powers. 
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The principle here asserted is not overlooked, when the As. 
sembly appoints a special committee to hear and determine a 
judicial case at the bar; because that is always done with the 
consent of the parties, and the finding is always submitted to 
the Assembly. Nor is it, overlooked by the commissions an- 
nually appointed by the Scotch Assemblies ad znuterim. These 
are composed of all the members of the Assembly, sitting, 
substantially, as a committee of the whole, entering provisional 
decisions, and reporting all their proceedings to the next As- 
sembly. The Commission of the Free Church met October 
27, 1880, to consider the case of Prof. Robertson Smith. Out 
of about 700 members of the Assembly, 472 were present. 
The Commission examined the subject, and heard Prof. Smith 
in a speech of an hour and three-quarters. The documents 
were ordered to be sent up to the Assembly ; and Prof. Smith 
was directed not to teach his theological class in the mean- 
time. The vote stood 270 against 202. A few commissions 
were appointed seventy or eighty years ago, in our Church, 
with power to conclude the business referred to them ; notably 
the Commission of the Kentucky Synod, in the Cumberland 
matter; but the principle and the practice under it are no 
longer recognized. 

The revisers had before them the difficult task of reserv- 
ing to the Assembly the whole of its proper jurisdiction, and 
at the same time giving to the Commission the efficiency and 
dignity essential to its usefulness, We quote in full the section 
in which this problem is considered: 

‘*t06, The Commission shall preserve a complete record of its proceedings and ac- 
tion. If it find, in the proceedings of the inferior judicatory, such error as renders it 
impossible to reach a just judgment, it shall remand the case for a new trial. It shall 
prepare, and report to the General Assembly, a formal finding of the facts, which shall 
be final in all cases. On this finding of facts, the Commission shall enter judgment, 
in accordance with the Form of Government and the Book of Discipline, which shall 
also be reported to the General Assembly : Provided, however, that the General As- 
sembly, if it shall not approve the judgment, may, in its discretion, recommit to the 
Commission, or proceed to such final judgment as the case may require.” 

This section was evidently prepared under the supervision of 
the eminent jurists among the revisers; and it is expressed 
in terms borrowed from the civil jurisprudence. We have 
thought it proper, therefore, to take the advice upon it of a 
lawyer in full practice, a thorough Presbyterian, having also a 
competent knowledge of our polity. We desired him to an- 
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swer this question: Does this article encroach on the proper 
jurisdiction of the General Assembly? Here is his written 
opinion : 

“Tt will be observed, in section 106, that the Commission 
has two functions: First, to find the facts of the case; sec- 
ondly, upon these facts to enter a judgment. The Assembly 
has a revisory power, but it extends only to the judgment. 
The finding of the facts is expressly declared to be final. The 
Assembly cannot disturb such finding. In other words, the 
Commission is to be the sole judge of the evidence, and to 
declare what are the facts established by it. Behind this find- 
ing the Assembly cannot go. It is confined to the single 
province of reviewing the law of the case as applicable to 
these facts. If this is not the proper construction of the 
article, it is difficult to say what it does mean. ‘The formal 
finding of the facts’ is certainly declared to be ‘final in all 
cases. The judgment of the Commission which follows the 
finding is declared to be subject to revision. The word ‘final’ 
must apply to the Assembly; it cannot, without involving an 
absurdity, be applied to the Commission. The provision is 
quite analogous to a special verdict in a law court, which is 
found by the jury as sole judges of the fact, and upon which 
the court enters judgment according to the law of the case.” 

“The power thus given to the Commission is very large 
and very indefinite. It is very large: In the case of one 
charged with immorality, it will, in almost every instance, be 
practically exclusive. Thus: the Commission may report that 
‘A. B. is charged with drunkenness. We find that the said A. 
B. was intoxicated at such and such a place, on the following 
days; viz, January 25, etc. Upon these facts we adjudge that 
he be suspended,’ etc. The sole question for the Assembly 
will be what censure shall be inflicted on the offender. His 
guilt is concluded. The power is also indefinite. Thus, A. B. 
is charged with heresy, in this that he has denied, in repeated 
conversations, discourses, etc., the doctrine of effectual calling. 
The Commission ascertains that the testimony is conflicting. 
Will they simply find, as a fact, that A. B. said such and such 
a thing, on such a day; which is or is not, in their opinion, a 
denial of the above doctrine? or will they cut short the discus- 
sion, and find the ultimate fact, viz, that A. B. did or did not 
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deny that doctrine? Facts are at last, in judicial controversies, 
those things that are established by evidence. But it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to decide where the line is to be drawn between 
what is evidence and what is fact; and the boundary will be 
found movable and depending for its place upon the disposi- 
tion in the Commission to regard the maxim: ‘ E's¢ bond judz- 
cts ampliare gurisdictionem. ” 

Thus far our adviser. He does not say in so many words 
that the section encroaches on the proper jurisdiction of the 
Assembly; but his reasoning establishes that conclusion. 
And it is, clearly, fatal to the plan of the Commission in its 
present form. 

The plan should, we submit, be so amended as to reserve to 
the Assembly, untouched, the jurisdiction with which the Lord 
has clothed that venerable court. And yet, even if adjusted, 
it may well be doubted whether it would sufficiently relieve 
the Assembly of the pressure of its judicial business. For on 
the motion to approve the judgment of the Commission, the 
Assembly may be required to consider and settle at least three 
questions. First, shall the finding be approved? Next, if not 
approved, shall the case be recommitted, or will the Assembly 
proceed to final judgment? If the latter course is determined 
on, the third question arises, what shall that judgment be ? 
All these questions are substantial and debatable; and- no- 
body can tell to what extent this discussion would be protract- 
ed. The approval of the Assembly must be sought in every 
case in order to save the principle of jurisdiction ; but it can- 
not be sought in any, except by opening the way for throwing 
back upon the Assembly most onerous and perplexing judicial 
business. The relief which is professedly sought, is actually 
defeated by this plan. 

Very strict attention is due to the proposal for transfer- 
ring to the Commission, with other judicial cases, those also 
which affect the doctrine and fundamental principles of our 
government. 

Relatively to this matter, we should take into account the 
position of the General Assembly in our system. First, it is 
the judicatory in which the whole Church meets,. and there is 
no power above its power, save that of its Great Head. 
Next, the most precious deposit which the Lord has intrusted 
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to the keeping of the Church and the protection of its courts, 
are the doctrine and constitution of His visible Church. Fur- 
ther, one of the highest functions of the Church is witness- 
bearing. Herein it seeks to perpetuate a large part of 
Christ’s mission on earth: “ For this end,” said He, “was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I might 
bear witness unto the truth.” This great duty is discharged 
by the Church through the testimonies embodied in its stand- 
ards. Its judicatories enforce these testimonies by exacting 
from its office-bearers a vow adopting and approving the 
same, and, when they forget their vows, by the process of 
discipline; and discipline, rightly administered, is the most 
solemn and imposing of all the forms of witness-bearing. 
Further still, to the Assembly belongs “the power of decid- 
ing all controversies regarding doctrine and discipline”; and 
the best way to decide these controversies is to issue, 
through all its stages, an appeal of which they are the sub- 
ject-matter. 

The revisers propose to remove the entire process of in- 
vestigation from the bar of the Assembly to the chamber of 
the Commission; that tribunal to find the facts; that finding 
to be final; and then enter the judgment before consulting 
the Assembly. Now, our contention is that the courts of the 
Lord’s house ought always to conduct at their own bar the 
trial of an appeal in a case of heresy from beginning to end. 
They ought to see all the parties face to face—the &ccusers, 
the accused, and the members of the inferior judicatory, so 
that they may judge of the animus. Above all, the appellate 
judges should find all the facts for themselves on the testi- 
mony duly authenticated, and on the arguments at bar of the 
parties, and of the representatives of the lower judicatories. 
Nor should their minds be disturbed by a verdict found for 
them by a Commission; and they ought, without consultation 
with any other tribunal of flesh and blood, to proceed to final 
judgment. 

Let us compare the moral weight which would attend the 
judgment of the Assembly and the judgment of the Commis- 
sion. Never are the proceedings of the Assembly more im- 
posing and solemn than in the trial of a minister charged with 
heresy. The tribunal is the whole Church, in the persons of 
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five or six hundred Presbyters, gathered from their wide dis- 
persion. They sit upon their consciences as judges in the 
court of Jesus Christ. The record from below is read in the 
open ; the testimony is presented disclosing all the facts; the 
parties are fully heard; the lower court withdraws; the 
judges consult together; the judgment is formed, recorded, 
and published to the world. 

Turn now to the Commission. It is composed of eighteen 
men. They may or may not come from more than nine of 
our thirty-eight Synods. They may or they may not sit in 
private. The quorum is ten. The judgment passes by a 
majority. It may be determined by six votes. Now, imagine 
a supreme issue—vital not to Presbyterianism only, but to 
catholic Christianity itself—coming down from the bar of the 
august Assembly and creeping humbly (we beg everybody’s 
pardon) into the docket of the decemviri or the octo-decem- 
Viri. 

One experiences a sense of relief in turning from these 
technicalities and intricate details to the overtures now before 
the Presbyteries. They clothe the Synods with power to is- 
sue finally all judicial cases and references regularly brought 
up which do not affect the doctrine or constitution of the 
Church, reserving the latter to the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly. The plan is expressed in a few plain words; it is 
simple and intelligible in all its provisions; it is easily exe- 
cuted; a very few changes in our constitutional rules effect 
the objects sought; no violence is done to our usages or tra- 
ditions ; no new tribunal is set to do the work which the Lord 
has intrusted to His courts; it affords to the private member 
two appeals and to the minister one, in every cause; addi- 
tional dignity and importance are given to the Synods now 
ready to perish for the want of something to do worthy of 
their position ; it saves to the Assembly its sole and undivided 
responsibility in the final hearing and decision of causes which 
involve the integrity of the faith and order which the Lord 
has put into its keeping; and it requires that high court to 
find for itself all the facts, and to apply to the facts so found 
the law and testimony of God’s Word, without being advised 
or embarrassed by the procedure of another tribunal, which 
can show no warrant in Scripture for the use of judicial power. 
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THE RIGHT OF PROTEST. 


To the five changes, regarded as of chief importance by the 
committee, we must add a sixth: the suppression of the right 
of Protest. The entire chapter in our old book of “ Dissents 
and Protests” is summarily blotted out. The liberty of dissent 
with or without reasons is secured, but even that is allowed in 
judicial cases only (25). 

The right of protest has a history coeval with the founding 
of Presbyterianism on this continent. Our first Presbytery 
was formed in 1705; our first Synod in 1717. In the Synod 
of 1721, the fifth year of its existence, President Dickinson, 
with five other members, entered “ their protestation” against 
a certain act of the judicatory, with the reasons in writing. At 
the next Synod, 1722, “the brethren protestants” brought in 
the celebrated “four articles” concerning church government, 
prepared by President Dickinson. They were cordially ap- 
proved by Synod, whereupon the protest was withdrawn, and 
this minute was adopted: ‘The Synod was so universally 
pleased with the above said composure of the difference, that 
they unanimously joined together in a thanksgiving prayer and 
joyful singing of the 133d Psalm” (Records Presby. Church, 
pp. 68, 72). The four articles contain, as Dr. Charles Hodge 
remarks, “the whole system of Presbyterianism.” Thg right 
of protest, asserted within sixteen years after the formation of 
our first Presbytery, enabled our fathers to deposit these prin- 
ciples in the very foundations of the Church. 

The right of protest being established, there remained to be 
defined the liberty of speech belonging to it. May a protest 
contain among its reasons, obnoxious sentiments, without 
drawing down censure upon its authors? This point was set- 
tled in 1758. In the course of the unhappy controversy, which 
terminated in the schism of 1741, the New Brunswick party 
entered a protest, which gave great offence to the majority in 
the Synod. The majority entered a counter protest, setting 
forth, at length and emphatically, the delinquencies of the New 
Brunswick party. This is one: “2. Their protesting against 
the Synod’s act, in relation to the examination of candidates, 


together with their proceeding to license and ordain men to 
20 
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the ministry of the Gospel, in opposition to and contempt of 
said act of Synod” (Records, etc., p. 158). Upon the basis 
of the several charges made by the majority, the schism took 
place. On the face of the above allegation it would seem that 
the “ protesting brethren ” were condemned, first, for protesting 
against the act of Synod; next for the overt act of disobedi- 
ence. It was not made clear whether the -right of protest 
being acknowledged, it was considered an offence to avow ob- 
noxious sentiments in the body of the paper ; an offence equiv- 
alent to an act of open disobedience to established authority. 
But both points were happily settled at the reunion of the two 
Synods in 1758. By the third article in the terms of reunion 
it was provided that any member, “for the exoneration of his 
conscience before God has a right to protest against an act or 
procedure of our highest judicature, because there is no fur- 
ther appeal for redress; and no member is liable to prosecu- 
tion on the account of his protesting” (Records, etc., p. 286). 
This covenant settled, on immovable foundations, the right of 
protest, and the large liberty of speech in assigning the reasons 
thereof, without which, the right itself amounts to nothing. 
All possible abuses of this liberty may be corrected by the 
answer of the majority; by the exclusion of an offensive pro- 
test from the records; and by the power given to the church 
court to protect itself from contempt. ‘ 

By far the most valuable doctrinal and historical documents 
preserved in the records of our judicatures, are the protests and 
answers which have marked the critical periods of our Church 
life. We may refer to the minutes of our highest judicature 
for 1720, 1741, 1831-37, 1861, O. S.; 1868, O. S., and 1877. 
Without discussing the merits of these documents, considered 
as expositions of the faith and polity of the Church, it will be 
agreed that they were prepared by our great men, in their 
generation, after their best style of thought and expression ; 
that they contain the pith of high debate, the result of various 
and sufficient learning, the outflow of immovable convictions 
and of a fervid zeal for what they believed to be the honor of 
the Lord and the welfare of His Church. 

Besides suppressing the right of protest, the revision limits 
dissent, with or without reasons, to judicial cases. This lim- 
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itation is not expressed in words, but it is clearly gathered 
from the place assigned to “dissent” in a chapter, and in the 
midst of articles which relate exclusively to judicial process 
(chap. iv., sec. 25). This is one of the many places in which 
the revision takes the form of the code of practice in the 
law courts of final resort, wherein the judges are allowed to 
file dissenting opinions. But the analogy overlooks two con- 
siderations: first, of all the protests and dissents which have 
been entered in our judicatures from the beginning, only a 
few have related to judicial cases. A denial of the right in 
regard to proceedings not judicial leaves minorities without 
this redress, where, according to all experience, they need it 
most. Next, one of the characteristic and essential functions 
of a spiritual court not belonging to the civil tribunal is plainly 
set forth in our chapter of dissents and protests: ‘A protest 
is a more solemn and formal declaration” (than a dissent) 
‘‘made by members of a minority, as before mentioned, dear- 
ing thetr testimony against what they deem a mischievous 
or erroneous judgment.” We put in italics the phrase which 
denotes the witness-bearing character of the Church and 
points to the duty incumbent on every member of a judicatory 
to bear testimony against whatever is wrong or false in its 
proceedings, whether judicial or administrative. In this par- 
ticular we cannot safely square our rules to those of the sec- 
ular courts. Dr. Thornwell’s remark is good: “ Czsar is no 
model for Christ.” We adhere to the doctrine of thé fathers 
of 1721 and 1758. 

After the proposal to abridge well-nigh to extinction the 
right of complaint, our people will find it hard to part with its 
kindred right of protest. They will not surrender this ancient 
liberty asserted at the beginning, always freely used, and 
never before challenged in the run of a century and a quarter. 
They will not deprive minorities and faithful witness-bearers 
in the Church courts of this ‘sacred right; nor will they 
abridge their children of the opportunity to put to record 
solemn protestation against ‘mischievous or erroneous judg- 
ments” for the “‘ exoneration of their consciences before God.”’ 
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CHANGES—HOW BEST MADE. 


We do not venture to suggest what disposition should be 
made of this report by the Assembly and the Presbyteries ; 
that must depend upon the final shape in which it may ap- 
pear. But we may start an inquiry as to the safest mode of 
amending our standards of government, discipline, and wor- 
ship. We exclude from our present thoughts the Confession 
of Faith and Catechism because they rest upon a footing alto- 
gether peculiar. The question here relates only to the three 
minor books above mentioned. Should the general practice 
be followed whereby specific amendments are approved by the 
Assembly and sent down one by one to the Presbyteries for 
adoption, or shall a general revision be attempted like that 
now before the Church? The latter method could not be 
more fairly tested than in this example: whether regard be 
had to the pre-eminence of the Committee in the councils of 
the Church, or to the unstinted time and patience which they 
have given to the work in study and consultation, or to the 
acknowledged improvements which they have made on the 
old book, or to the weight of argument and personal influence 
by which the revision will be supported. And yet, there is 
room for an honest difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
many of these changes. Dr. Craven told the Asserfbly, if 
he be correctly reported, that there are matters in the revision 
in which he would have differed, and he presumed that ev- 
ery member of the Committee could say the same thing. 
According to the report, only one man dissents from the re- 
vised book. But Dr. Craven in his remarks said that the 
Committee ‘“‘ are unanimously of opinion that the work is not 
in a condition yet to be sent down to the Presbyteries.” 
These diversities are explained by Dr. West in his minority 
report. He says, “It is confessedly a compromise book (sic) 
from beginning to end.” Now compromises always engen- 
der inconsistencies; and compromises in a committee of 
twelve are not likely to be, all of them, acceptable to the 
thousands of our people. 

If the book should be sent down to the Presbyteries, it 
must be passed upon by as many of the five thousand minis- 
ters and by as many of the ruling elders as may be present 
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in 178 Presbyteries. Let it be supposed that five hundred of 
our most intelligent men should, upon a full consideration of 
these 118 sections, distribute them into three classes—ap- 
proved, disapproved, and doubted. It does not stand to rea- 
son that any considerable number of these lists would show 
an approval of all the sections, or that they would agree in the 
classification. 

Now, by what rule of practical wisdom shall we be guided 
in our votes in the Presbytery? Shall we adopt the changes 
for the worse in order to secure the changes for the better 
and vote aye, or shall we discard the good in order to defeat 
the bad and vote no? Must we surrender the right of pro- 
test for the sake of gaining the rule of demission from the 
ministry? Shall we sacrifice the old doctrine of complaint to 
save the judicial commission? The complications are intri- 
cate and, practically, innumerable; and he must be an excep- 
tional man in his generation who can give an intelligent vote 
for or against the revision, taken as a whole. 

If we cannot see our way clear through all these perplexities 
and unwelcome compromises, we can at least see our way out 
of them all. First, we may abide by the old book, which has 
carried us alive for the last sixty years, through debates, dis- 
putes, controversies, dissensions, tumultuous assemblies, and 
unhappy schisms. Next, special amendments, as they are need- 
ed, may be sent down, one by one, to the Presbyteries. Under 
this process, the work of amendment will go on slowly ; but 
sound discretion and an agreement of the whole Church should 
go along with amendments in our discipline; and revision, to 
be safe, should be slow, careful, and limited to necessary 
changes. 

Every thorough revision, like that now proposed, is liable to 
exceptions. First, it will render obsolete a mass of decisions 
that have been pronounced on points of substance and form 
in the old book. Again, according to the experience of civil 
courts, in using revised codes of practice, it will raise a multi- 
tude of questions as to the meaning of the new rules. Very 
few of our office-bearers are trained lawyers, and we ought not, 
except for the best reasons, to require them to forget what they 
have learned by long experience in our courts, and begin the 
study of church-law anew. Further, such revision will render 
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nearly useless the invaluable digests of Drs. Baird and Moore, 
by the dislocation and rearrangement of matter, and the modi- 
fication of well-known decisions, precedents, and modes of 
procedure. An eminent man is of opinion that it will take 
three generations to get things into shape again, under de- 
cisions upon the new rules. The old maxim is worthy, at 
least, of some consideration: “ Stare decisses et non guieta mo- 
vere.” Epwarp P. Humpnrey. 





An old friend of Dr. Ed. P. Humphrey, who has been 
standing with him through a generation, to ‘‘ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way?” being challenged for com- 
promising now with new ways, must begin to explain. For 
he is one of the ‘“ Revisers” reviewed, whom the conductors 
of this Review have invited to the task, after the Secretary of 
the Committee declined it, for the present. Doubtless, the 
able and ready Chairman of our Committee will come to the 
defence of his work in due time. The work was offered to 
the last Assembly as no more than a tentative result, solicit- 
ing only instruction, guidance, and encouragement from Pres- 
byteries and individuals. ‘‘ Compromise,” the final cause ot 
all convention, union, and reunion, under the sun, is mot in 
itself a reproach, where truth is not bartered or betrayed. 

The tone of this eloquent reviewer seems to deprecate a 
danger of radical innovation, which we think is quite imagi- 
nary. While he was penning a lamentation over the loss of a 
whole chapter on “Protests,” for example, the Revisers were 
busy at Princeton fixing up that chapter, with as much con- 
servation as it should have in our system. It will appear in 
the revised Form of Government. His admirable strictures 
on this important subject are not, therefore, out of season 
altogether, or without value for edifying the Church at large. 

The chronic incompleteness of our work will not be cen- 
sured when its nature is fairly considered, and the onerous 
addition is weighed, of important overtures referred to us by 
successive Assemblies; and the busy engagement with other 
duties, which burden almost every man of the Committee, is 
allowed. The Old School Committee of Revision, appointed 
in 1857, did not report at all before 1859; was enlarged with 
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additional number in 1860, and not discharged until 1864. 
The Revision Committee of our fathers, before them, that 
furnished the text of our book, now in use, was appointed in 
1816, consisting at first of Drs. Romeyn, Alexander, and 
Miller, who asked the next Assembly to give them more time. 
In 1818 they reported progress and asked for the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Eliphalet Nott to help them. And it was not 


till 1819 that any formulated work was reported; and then it 
was 


Resolved, ‘‘ That 1,000 copies of the report, zx its present state of progress, be printed, 
and that a number of copies be sent to. the several Presbyteries, sufficient to furnish 
each member with a copy, with a view to obtain from Presb teries and individuals such 
suggestions and alterations as may appear to them expedient; that the same be transmitted, 
as soon as possible, to the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton ; and the Committee, after 
availing themselves of the information thus obtained, review and amend their report, and 
submit the same, complete, to the next Assembly.” 


This is the precedent after which we are moving, and we 
have been sooner, by one year, than our great predecessors, 
in preparing a draught, to be sent in a similar way, and with a 
similar object. We want “‘ suggestions,” advice, direction, rather 
than debate, until our whole work is offered as a final report. 
Nevertheless, being full of debate among ourselves, we should 


have no objection to discuss with others the salient features 
of our scheme, while, at the same time, we are not as yet a 
unit, and our contention must not commit the Committee, if a 
single member, here and there, should seem to ‘yield a point, 
or stickle at a point too much. 

In beginning our work it was decided that we should stand 
on the shoulders of the Old School Committee in their text, 
as reported first in 1859, amended by the enlarged Committee 
in 1862, and formally adopted, to a considerable extent, by 
the General Assembly (O. S.) of 1863, of which Dr. Hum- 
phrey was a leading member. That Committee consisted, at 
the first, of Drs. James H. Thornwell, R. J. Breckinridge, 
James Hoge, Charles Hodge, E. P. Swift, and A. T. McGill, 
ministers; and William F. Allen, of the Supreme Court in 
New York State; H. H. Leavitt, United States District 
Judge for Ohio, and George Sharswood, now Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania, and the only surviving Elder, The writer 
of this, the only minister left, was Secretary of the Committee 
from first to last, and retains the records of every meeting. 
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Dr. Thornwell was Chairman at first, Dr. Breckinridge next, 
after the civil war began, and then, when he ceased to attend our 
meetings, Dr. Hodge was Chairman till the work was finished. 
This was done at Pittsburgh, after Drs. Snodgrass, Yeomans, 
Paxton, Beatty, and the Hon. Scott Lord, of New York, and 
H. K. Clark, of Detroit, had been added to the Committee. 

This minute enumeration and detail may be of use to show 
the Church how large a variety of wise counsels and potent 
influences that Old Assembly convoked in furnishing a basis 
for the present Committee at their choice of a beginning. 
And it may be a disclosure of much significance to the re- 
spected and beloved Reviewer himself, who complains of the 
reserve in regard to “principles and ends,” which have 
governed us in making changes, and who.“ labors under all 
the disadvantages of unavoidable ignorance” in regard to our 
views. We would remind him how thoroughly he compre- 
hended and squarely confronted some of the same views 
when our basis was unveiled in 1859 at Indianapolis, and how 
maturely he deliberated on the amended report in the Assem- 
bly of 1863 at Peoria. The writer attests, as no other man 
living could witness, that the background of discussion has 
been much the same, after an interval of twenty years, be- 
tween the old Committee and the new. 

It will be remembered that when the grand old postulate 
of the covenant, which defines the subjects of discipline in the 
1st chapter and 6th section of our book, as it still is, had been 
modified by the Committee of 1859, so as to exonerate “ bap- 
tized persons” from all juridical process for offences, until 
they become full communicants, this intrepid conservative, Dr. 
H., answered the arguments of Dr. Thornwell with so much 
effect, on behalf of the minority, that the report was ‘ recom- 
mitted to the same Committee, with instructions to report to 
the next Assembly.” When it came up in the next Assembly 
(1860) discussion was locked at the same point; no progress 
could be made beyond that 1st chapter, and again the report 
was recommitted, with an addition of six members to the 
Committee. When it was at length brought to the General 
Assembly in 1863, the disputed section had been restored in 
every word as it is in the old book, with a slight addition 
looking to that general sense of discipline expressed in No. 1 
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of the present report. And thus it was adopted by the As- 
sembly without dissent. 

The Reviewer cannot be ignorant, therefore, of the “principles 
and ends” which governed us in compiling the first chapter 
submitted. Not even the 5th section of the old book, entirely 
omitted, because it is preaching and not formulating, will 
escape his approval, after voting for that same omission in 
the Thornwell book, so far as it was adopted in 1863: “ par- 
ing down the redundancies of the old book.” But among the 
‘ambiguities and omissions” of our new book ‘proposed, 
attention is called to No. 5, in which a change of ‘“ doubtful 
interpretation” is noticed. In the old book we have it thus: 
“All baptized persons are members of the Church,’ etc. ; in 
the form now proposed it is: “All children born within the 
pale of the visible Church are members of the Church; are to 
be baptized,” etc. The alteration was made simply to avoid 
a doubtful interpretation of the old form, which seemed, to an 
acute and able Judge among our members, to signify that 
children become members of the Church by the rite of bap- 
tism, that is, instead of being baptized because they are born 
members, they become members because they are baptized. 
In the amended form proposed the Committee were harmon- 
ized gladly, and thought all ambiguity was removed and a 
step also taken in the very line of perspicuity, on “the true 
doctrine of infant baptism,” and that step was just as far as 
we could go in a rule or formula of discipline. It is the Con- 
fession of Faith, the Catechism, and the Directory for Wor- 
ship, that we resort to in order to find ‘‘every part of the 
true doctrine of infant baptism clearly stated.” Here it would 
be out of place, and rejected as a superfluity. As far as we 
go, it is in precise accordance with every other symbol of our 
system. 

Instead of our standing on “the basis of the fictitious half- 
way covenant,” in making this change, may we not ask the 
reviewer if his challenge of ambiguity in our expression, be not 
itself ambiguous? Why his word “ communicants”—a term 
never used, either in the Bible or the standards, to denote 
the profession with which one enters the Church? Does he 
mean that household baptism is to be denied to “ parents who are 
not, one or both, members in full coramunion, by participating 
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in the Lord’s Supper,” even though they profess faith in Christ, 
by word and act? If so, the Committee have erred in making 
the change referred to. They have made not only a “ doubt,” 
but a wrong,in touching the covenant thus. But does he 
mean, that our Standards are Scriptural and right, in making 
profession of farth in Christ by word and act with or without 
a rite, the door, if not the constitution too, of the visible 
Church on earth, and this profession may be made credible be- 
fore the seal of the Supper is taken, and even before baptism itself 
is administered in form? Then the Committee are right and 
clear, and felicitous also, and historical besides. Professzon, 
whether personal or representative, as distinct from rite, and 
yet looking toward every ordinance of God's appointment, is 
“the pale of the visible Church.” “Not only those that do 
actually Arofess fazth in and obedience to Christ, but also the 
infants of one or both delzevzng parents are to be baptized.” 
Confession of »Faith, 28,4. Profession is always connected in 
our symbols with Baptism, not the Supper, and always indi- 
cated as an antecedent, which is distinct from that seal of the 
covenant, although all of us concede that it is “ s¢guum znztza- 
tzonzs,” not initiation itself, but the sign of it, the badge of it, the 
recognition and seal of it, as a passport to the other privileges 
of the Presbyterian Church. We do not-say the whole visible 
Church. Persons, whether adults or infants, may be merhbers 
of the visible Church, by profession of faith in Jesus Christ, 
who have never been baptized. And here is the point made 
by the Committee in offering this change, that it is one of true 
catholicity. 

Perhaps no author in our language has expressed it more 
exactly than Dr. Charles Hodge, in his “Church Polity,” as 
edited by Mr. Durant, p. 246: 

‘* Baptism is one, but not the only way of professing the true religion. Many con- 
fessors and martyrs never were baptized. An orthodox Quaker, if regenerated by the 
Holy Ghost, is a true Christian, and if he confesses Christ with the mouth, is a member 


of the visible Church. Baptism does not make a man a member of the Church ; it is 
the public and orderly recognition of his membership.” 


To the same purport is the following expression of his son, 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, in his “Commentary on the Confession of 
Faith,” p. 472: 


Since baptism has taken precisely the place of circumcision, it follows that the 
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Church membership of the children of professors should be recognized now, as it was 
then, and that they should be baptized.” 

Such quotations might be multiplied from our standard lit- 
erature and notably Dr. Ashbel Green’s “Lectures on the Shorter 
Catechism,” to show that the slight change now proposed is an 
outcome of principle, thought, and research, instead of being a 
mere compromise inthe Committee. Itis not new. It comes 
from the Westminster divines, and from the Church of Scot- 
land, in the most unambiguous definitions. Stewart of Pardo- 
van, in his “ Collections,” a book of the highest authority in 
Presbyterian councils, all the world over, thus expresses it, 
Book 2, title 3: 

‘* The Directory for Worship says, that children of professing parents are Christians 
and federally holy before baptism, and therefore are they baptized, for their baptism 
supposeth them to be church members, and doth not make or constitute them such.” 

“No formal definitions are given of offences.” None are 
needed beyond what the Committee have given in Nos. 3, 4, 
6, 7. Formulas of discipline, like formulas of sermonizing, 
should distinguish persons, things, and classes, by their own 
edge, rather than by the number of useless enumerations. 
Formal definitions of what is self-evident, familiar, and taken 
for granted, only burden and obscure the intrinsic precision of 
judicial forms. 

We agree with the Reviewer that a minister as well asa 
ruling elder and private member, may be debarred from the 
Lord’s Table, and restrained from the exercise Of office ad zn- 
ter7m, when on trial for immorality, and this should be dis- 
tinctly provided for. But not so the omission alleged in 
the case of a weak or troubled conscience on the part of a full 
communicant, in No. 48. Obviously “the roll of communi- 
cants” is not the roll of baptized members and professed mem- 
bers, though it includes them of course. Erasure is not excom- 
munication. In this case it simply excludes from one ordinance, 
with their own consent and desire, such as have no recognized 
fitness to enjoy it, although their “attendance on other means 
of grace be regular.” “ Persons who insist on being discharged 
finally from all connection with the Church,” are a class of 
malcontents and apostates, for whom full process must be 
the remedy; according to a decision of the Old School Assem- 
bly, almost 30 years ago, when our critic was Moderator. We 
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need not and could not embody the principles affirmed in that 
decision at St. Louis, and reproduced by the reviewer, in a sen- 
tence of the right proportion, merely to prevent an irrelevant 
and improbable extension of 48 in its application. 

A “chronic disputation ” on the question whether absentees 
from a trial in the judicatory below, or “ not sitting members,” 
should be allowed to vote on review of the records or trial 
of complaints, in the judicatory above, would have two sides 
no longer; if the distinction made by the Committee between 
complaints and appeals, should be adopted. When the court 
below becomes a party, asin complaints to the court above, 
that whole party, whether in attendance at the first trial or 
not, are presumed to have the spirit of their party, when it is 
arraigned above; and should in all cases be excluded from a 
vote. If they were literally “not sitting members,” though 
enrolled at the time, rising from their seats and donning their 
hats, as we often see when a trial begins, this Committee have 
provided for them in No. 28. If they were entitled to seats 
and did not attend the meeting at all, it would be incongruous, 
if not absurd, to have them sitting on the upper benches to 
judge their own brethren, with whom they ought to have been 
identified in the original procedure. If they are strangers who 
have come into the judicatory complained of after the com- 
plaint was made, they cannot be prepared ordinarily td vote 
‘intelligently and impartially, when the complaint is tried 
above. 

The next omission or ambiguity noticed is in No, 85. “ The 
jurisdiction of the judicatory complained of,” surely and ob 
viously, we think, includes every one who is “ under its govern- 
ment and discipline.” Else, if the Committee meant “the 


minority of the judicatory itself” alone, they would have 
said so. 


“ JURISPRUDENCE—SECULAR AND SPIRITUAL.” 


Fault is found with the “ forensic features” of this revision ; 
assimilation to “codes of practice in the secular courts,” and 
“cutting too near the quick” with “naked forms and rules.” 
The Reviewer would have us help the brethren with “ occasional 
explanations, cautions, repetitions, and proofs from Scripture.” 
But the revision for which he voted in 1863, as far as it was 
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adopted by the Assembly, did eliminate whole sections of such 
helps ; and asa matter of fact, the present revision has more Script- 
ure explicitly quoted, than either the old. book or the revision 
proposed at that time (see No. 7). There would be no end to 
the making of books for discipline, if they ought to be mixed 
with exhortations, and conservatism itself could never make 
the pause it covets. 

Principles of justice and equity are omnipresent as they are 
eternal, and secular as they are spiritual. They are the same 
in Church courts and civil courts. Especially in a Christian 
country, where it is conceded that jurisprudence, legislation, 
and constitutional organism itself, rest on a foundation which 
reformed Christianity has laid. There is indeed a special appli- 
cation to be made in ecclesiastical practice, that should be dis- 
tinguished in a peculiar nomenclature, to some extent. But 
we should take care that it be not too professional, for it must 
be mundane in its contact with the world. It must be made 
popular as possible. It is with discipline as with rhetoric in 
the Church. It is not another kind of rhetoric which we take 
to the pulpit, but the common kind, that a few foot-notes may 
convert to a sacred use, and an unction from on high may bap- 
tize in the presence of the people. The great body of our people 
and the great majority of our judges in the Presbyterian Church 
are civilians, more familiar with “ forensic features,” and secular 
terminology, by far, than they ever can be made with musty words 
and scholastic formulas, borrowed from the canon'law. Should 
not the ministers, therefore, who are few, yield to the elders, 
who are many, the “ words that are things,’ retaining always, 
and making distinctive always, the sacred specialty of God's 
ordinance in Church discipline ? 

The specialty is paternal in all its nature. “ Like as a 
' father pitieth his children.” Hence, No. 2 in our revision, 
answering to all other sections, which look to the ends of dis- 
cipline—‘ edification ”—“the removal of scandal and the spirit- 
ual good of offenders.” Hence, also, the flexibility, the devo- 
tion, the tenderness of interest, the forbearance, and the mag- 
nanimity of soul toward the erring which characterize all our 
Books of Discipline, old and new. Hence, again, that “ may,” 
instead of “shall,” which the discerning Reviewer has challenged 
as “a paralyzed jurisprudence,” in our present report. Is it not 
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strange, that in one paragraph he objects to, the naked severity 
of the inevitable in forensic procedure, to which he thinks we 
reduce the cautionary process of our fathers, and in the next 
he deprecates the paternal element, we transfuse through the 
whole, as a weakness and paralysis of discipline? Strength is 
with “may,” and weakness with “shall.” The vigor of self- 
control, the freedom of intelligent will, the hold of sound ex- 
pediency belong to the former; and the slavery of function, 
the bondage of statute, and the hardship of imperative neces- 
sity belong to the latter. In “may” we combine the behest 
of dominating principle with the patience of paternal concern, 
and hence it is the best auxiliary verb for a constitutional di- 
rection of Ckurch discipline. 

Our accomplished Reviewer knows well, that from the begin- 
ning it has been an axiom of discipline in the Church, that we 
must ~f we can,and weaver that may is the only monosyllable 
to express it. Paul, a great disciplinarian of the Apostolic age, 
executed censure sternly and swiftly on Hymenzus and Alex- 
ander; yet he only wished he could do it on those who 
troubled the Galatian churches, and was ready to do it again 
at Corinth, when the “ obedience” of the churches there would 
be “ fulfilled” in sustaining him. Punishment must be inflicted 
by “ many” in uniting moral force. Augustine, who toned the 
North African churches with this ordinance, copied thé great 
Apostle in the same expedience, and argued from the parable 
of the tares, that we must forbear to root up the noxious 
offenders, when it would endanger the wheat, until the ultimate 
harvest. The Reformers, who studied Paul and. Augustine, to- 
gether, would not venture to punish the alleged bigamy of 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, lest the wrath of that potentate 
should stifle reform in its cradle. This considerate expediency 
is expressly advised in our present book, chap. 3, sec. 3. And 
on the whole, we think the Committee should be approved in 
the use of “ may,” rather than “ sha/Z,” holding the rod in sight 
only, when hasty infliction, constrained by mandatory bidding, 
would do more harm than good, The higher and highest 
tribunals, representing the whole Church, and concerned in 
the welfare of every part, are competent, of course, to 
remedy the abuse or languor of discretion, and send down the 
adequate imperative. These tribunals are called invariably by 
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the revisers “ Judicatories,” and some of us agree with the Re- 
viewer, that “Church Courts” might well be interspersed for a 
name, by way of some variety, and to retain a designation 
equally as good and better ; in preserving a familiar continuity 
with the digested precedents of the past, and an easier pronun- 
ciation by the people. 


THE TRIAL OF A RULING ELDER. 


Who has known a Session to try one of its own members 
without shifting the issue in some way to the Presbytery 
above it, however numerous its own bench? Undoubtedly, 
exceptions are more than examples under the present rule. 
When the Session is small, consisting of two, or three, or 
four elders, beside the pastor, can they try each other and 
raise ‘‘a Committee of Prosecution”? In the General As- 
sembly of 1825 it was “ Resolved, That the Presbytery zs the 
competent court to try these two elders, and that it is their 
duty to cite the offending persons before them, and proceed 
to issue the case.” Even the provision in chap. xiii. 7 of our 
form, for constraining an unacceptable elder to retire from act- 
ing, requires ‘‘the advice of Presbytery” to make it effectual. 
And this provision has been made a dead letter by the rotary 
system lately appended. The main argument over the Church 
for that revolution was the facility it would give the people to 
get rid of unfit and unfaithful elders, without the trouble of 
trying them. That is, the process of discipline over elders 
should pass from the bench to the ballot-box, from the gov- 
ernors to the governed, in order to escape the impracticability 
of trying an elder in the Session. Can there be conceived 
any other device to lift the betrayed and trodden ordinance of 
God to legitimate life than what the Committee propose? Our 
ingenious Reviewer only piles up the vexation when he re- 
cites the various methods, which have all failed to secure a 
beginning hitherto, except in the Presbytery. And, starting 
in fancy from the Session itself, he seems to exult in the per- 
fection of three distinct appeals, eliminating all prejudice and 
passion at the ultimate decision. But has not our Church 
made up her mind, from painful experience, that three appeals 
are a nuisance, and the ultimate triumph generally a triplicate 
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scandal? Better by far have two only, beginning process at 
the Presbytery; and even one only, ending at the Synod, 
with finding the facts, at least, in trying an elder. 

It is not by any means “innovation,” as he calls it, to 
initiate the trial of an elder at the Presbytery. It was from 
the beginning. In Scotland, 1578, when the Second Book of 
Discipline was adopted, the Presbytery was called ‘“ Elder- 
ships,” and all elders, teaching and ruling alike, were directly 
amenable to that tribunal. For centuries there was no trial 
of an elder in the Session of a particular kirk, unless where 
the Eldership included a number of kirks under its joint 
superintendence, making, virtually, our Presbytery above the 
Session. And there, ministers, doctors, and elders were all 
peers, watching, exhorting, and trying one another; holding 
themselves mutually responsible to each other, as well as to 
the whole kirk, for good behavior in office. ‘The whole 
discipline is in their hands.” This model came over to the 
primitive Presbytery of America. We cannot find, in all the 
records, any account of an elder being subjected to discipline 
by the Session of a particular church. And more than this, 
through the whole of the original Synod, beginning in 1717, 
we have no instance of the kind: of Sessions attempting the 
censure of elders, unless directed expressly by the Synod 
itself, for their failure to attend its meetings. 

From the proportion of ministers to elders throughout our 
communion, not more than one to three, and from a fair com- 
parison of moral conduct and good behavior between minis- 
ters and elders, we might reasonably expect.to hear that 
three elders for one minister would be tried in our judicato- 
ries. But what is the fact? Three times three ministers for 
one elder, putting it moderately and less than fact, have been 
on trial in our history; and how can this “anomaly” be ac- 
counted for, but ia the futility of our present method ; made 
more useless and next to impossible by the virtual consign- 
ment of the elder’s behavior to the votes of the people? The 
‘‘ample remedies” mentioned for this default of discipline 
over elders, so long, so universal, and now so hopeless, viz: 
“the power of visitation,’ “reference,” ‘extreme cases,” 
‘‘complaint and appeal,” are precisely the same that have 
been at hand for this dying discipline through six decades of 
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time, and they never had effect unless where the trial of 
elders was virtually or actually conducted by the Presbytery. 
Surely it would give new life and vast. utility to that pre- 
rogative in the Presbytery of “visiting” particular churches 
in order to ‘redress the evils,” etc., if the pastoral care, 
which is in this divine ordinance, should be extended directly 
over ‘‘15,000” elders by 177 Presbyteries, making less than 
an average of 85 to each. If every elder in the Church 
should have his turn under trial, what would be the “ intoler- 
able burthen” of the process compared with the intolerable 
badness of no discipline whatever? But we may safely say 
that not more than one in a hundred would be charged as an 
offender under the strictest watch of Presbytery. The 
Churches of the Assembly in Ireland have more elders in 
proportion to the ministers than we have, and yet, in their 
latest recension of discipline, they make, emphatically, elders 
as well as ministers, immediately subject to discipline origi- 
nating in the Presbytery. 

We can see nothing anomalous in placing directly under 
the same tribunal the minister, who “holds his membership 
in the Church through the Presbytery,” and the elder, who 
‘holds his membership through the local congregation” ; for 
the membership itself is identical in both, as it consists in the 
enjoyment of the very same ordinances in a particular church. 
And why should we not make the amenability gf both to the 
Presbytery the same, in directness of subjection? Because 
one comes in through a higher door, and the other through a 
lower, to the same conimunion table, are they to be prevented 
from both coming in at one door to the ordinance of disci- 
pline on the higher plane? The good brother proves too 
_much for himself also when he demonstrates the difficulty of 
Presbyteries in Texas, the Rocky Mountains, etc., traversing 
the vast territories of their oversight to try the ruling elder 
of a particular church, for it would be quite as difficult for 
them to attend the trial of a minister, and for the elder to attend 
Presbytery at all, and still more difficult for him to carry up 
the three successive appeals from the Session, which our 
critic thinks the fairest bulwark of his rights that can be 
“imagined.” ° . 

Neither can we see that a ruling elder who takes only his turn 

21 
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for actual attendance on the meetings of Presbytery is not a 
‘‘permanent member” of that judicatory, when the whole rota- 
tion of the Session, at this duty, like that of Levites serving in 
the temple, would not make the absence of any one as long 
as that of many a minister, who ordinarily or habitually fails 
to put in an appearance there. The elder is not there con- 
tinually, because the constitution has ordered it to be so in 
authorizing the Session to elect their delegate. The minister 
is not continually there, because he has other engagements 
of his own choosing, or other affinities he likes better than 
Church courts. Alike, by office and comparison, the ruling 
elder is a permanent Presbyter. It is also evident that he is 
under immediate authority of discipline by the Presbytery 
when he is enrolled at any particular meeting; to be dealt 
with summarily, without process at all, for any contempt of 
the court, or disobedience to its orders, and may be censured 
by Presbytery for not attending faithfully to his duty when 
commissioned to represent it in the General Assembly. If, 
then, he is now necessarily subject to trial by the Presbytery, 
without process, why should he not be so subject with pro- 
cess? 

We have dwelt on this subject perhaps too long for the 
little space allowed to this writing, because of its great im- 
portance to the best welfare of our Church. The intrinsic 
dignity of the ruling elder’s office being a peer of the teaching 
elder in all the power and right of jurisdiction; the practical 
loss of discipline as a distinct ordinance of God over fifteen 
thousand judges of the Presbyterian Church, in the failure of 
the present method, without the interposition of Presbytery 
at any rate, to direct even the beginning of process; the rule 
of our book, as it now is, being overlaid with at least a score 
of exceptions for one example of its application; and to get 
rid of that one example, so delicate and difficult in its opera- 
tion, a patch being put on our constitution warranting the 
people to take discipline over elders into their own hands, 
and hide the long ladder of ‘three appeals” under a thresh- 
ing-floor of empirical elections—for these reasons, and others 
which we have not room enough to mention, we do earnestly 
hope that this alteration proposed by the revisers will be 
adopted. 
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LIMITATION ON COMPLAINTS. 


“Ts that the mind of the Church?” -We‘answer, yes and 
no; for this mind appears on a see-saw. Alternate Assem- 
blies exhibit a perilous inconstancy on this important subject, 
and the Committee are doing their best, without partisan 
bias, to stop the baleful vicissitude by greater precision of the 
organic law. We propose no radical change, but only to 
simplify procedure, and make single what has been double too 
long. A dual process never fails to embarrass adjudication, 
The case referred to by the learned Reviewer, that of 1834, 
is good for illustration: ‘‘ appeal and complaint of the Second 
Presbytery” of Philadelphia against their Synod; in trying 
which, the Assembly joined the two together as one case. 
We can yet see upon the inadequate record itself, a scene of 
confusion which -no wise Assembly, we think, would follow 
as a precedent. After all their pains to start the two wheels 
together, they had to separate the barrows at length, before 
a vote was taken, and run ‘‘complaint” to the end first, 
and then go back for ‘‘appeal,” to bring it up to decision. 
And the decision itself reveals a troubled medley of opinions. 
What purported to be one and the same case came out, 118 
yeas and 57 nays, for sustaining Complaint, and go yeas and 
81 nays for sustaining Appeal—showing by the majority them- 
selves, how awkward the sham of identity must have been, 
making it a fiction for the sake of convenience. We need not 
add the unhappy sequel of that decision, and the vigorous 
protest against it for trampling a constitutional right of the 
Synod by 39 of the best men in that Assembly. 

Dr. Humphrey is kind and candid in pointing to the reader 
a precedent in the Old School Assembly of 1839, the case of 
Metcalf, with which the revisers begin their disentanglement. 
That decision affirms the principle that appeal should be 
limited to judicial cases. We accept it, and only add the con- 
verse, that judicial cases should be limited to appeal. The 
revisers think that unity and simplicity in the management 
of judicial causes will greatly improve the administration of 
justice, in singleness of eye for the court, and definite guid- 
ance for all parties in litigation. As the old book has it now 
in Complaint, by any of the minority, “or by any other per- 
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son or persons,” against any sort of decision, judicial or not 
judicial, a dozen of issues may go up, wreathing an appeal and 
tangling each other, cumbering justice, baffling the patience 
and acuteness of any tribunal, and coming to no result which 
will satisfy any of the litigants, in or out of the Church. 

We would have objectors consider well what the Committee 
have pondered anxiously and long, that ‘“‘ Review and Con- 
trol,” in making up a column, which rises with appeal, simul- 
taneously, and is composed of the best evidence in all courts, 
civil and sacred, the documentary evidence {of records, secures 
for appellants a fortress of safety and right, better than the 
best budget of complaints that any constitution could provide. 
If an erring judicatory below make no record of a wrong pro- 
ceeding, or make but a partial one, and imperfect recital of 
facts and reasons for their judgment, in order to hide the right 
from a vigilance above them, that vigilance may be “ well ad- 
vised” “by any other person or persons,” any “ manly man” 
of our whole communion who scents the iniquity from afar, 
that ‘‘so they wrap it up” below, and will be moved to enter 
a stigma on that book of minutes, and in their own record con- 
cerning it. Not only so, but summon that inferior judicatory 
to answer at their bar alike for the injustice and the fraud of 
corrupting records. And it is all the better that Review and 
Control, just there, be forbidden to reverse the unrighteotis 
judgment below them. For, the infamy of a tampered record 
‘“reacheth unto heaven.” If the appeal go up to higher tri- 
bunals, the story of corruption goes up with renewed testi- 
mony of Review at every plane; and wider opportunities over 
the whole Church, to make the supreme tribunal ‘“ well ad- 
vised” of the rottenness which underlies the inception, and 
the subterfuges with which intervening courts may have been 
deceived. Much more certainly will principle and right be 
vindicated at length by sustaining an appeal from the light 
which crowns this twin-tower of Review and Control at the 
summit than from a score of lanterns carried up so often with 
cross-purposes of complainants. 

We do not overlook the suppositions of hardship from bar- 
ring complaint in judicial cases, put so chimerically by the 
gifted Reviewer; nor turn a deaf ear to narratives we have 
heard of unrighteous dealing, alike with records and com- 
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plaints, by the malversation practiced under the present book. 
But we try to have a better book; and these are all extreme 
cases, like the unanimous acquittal of a drunken minister by 
his Presbytery, without the possibility of correction, except by 
complaint from a person or persons without. We cannot 
make a book good, better, or best, for synagogues of Satan, 
which no device of old book or new could gevern. We are 
not appointed to revise foundations in quicksand. “If the 
foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” If 
any such enormity has occurred under the remedies of the old 
book, that is only a strong reason for this revisal. And if a 
court of record will make no record which a higher one can 
search, and understand, and verify beyond dispute, let it be 
exscinded from our system. But other cases less extreme, 
and more possible, though rare, and never heard of in our 
traditions, must be contemplated; such as an appellant who 
has “the most precious doctrines,” ‘‘ fundamental principles,” 
“honor of Christ,” “‘ moral purity of his people,” “ everything 
at stake in this one man,” and he is insufficient to prosecute 
his appeal, or may die on the way. But how does “com- 
plaint” avail to hold him up, and help him on with his cause, 
when the contingencies of his failure cannot be foreseen, ‘“ be- 
fore the rising of the judicatory or within ten days thereafter,” 
when the notice of complaint must be given? Would not ¢he 
record of his cause be far better, speaking for him though he 
were dead, and not lost, or suffering for want of punctuality, 
courage, etc., in the man himself? Will not that go up when 
appeal is lapsing, and complaint is behind the time? 

Besides, another feature of the revision which is also criti- 
cised adversely, comes in here with the utmost advantage; al 
-lowing the whole range of our communion to the appellant, in 
selecting counsel. As at present restricted, he must choose a 
minister or elder of the judicatory before which he appears ; 
and at every subsequent appeal he must get a new counsel of 
the same sort, or manage to get his first counsellor elected to 
the Synod or the Assembly, as the case may be, for the sole 
purpose of managing his cause. There is in this restriction 
a serious impediment, alike to the client and the court itself. 
The party may not find any one able and willing to undertake 
for him; and if he does, the judicatory loses one of its judges 
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in deliberation and voting, for the counsel may not vote. 
This awkward situation is often exemplified in our process. 
We speak what we know. A minister convicted of heresy 
goes to the Synod with appeal, and secures a distinguished 
jurist to manage his cause. Being an elder, this counsel is 
elected by the Session, at his own request, that he may be en- 
rolled as a member of Synod, to have a constitutional right to 
appear as counsel for that appellant. As far as known, he 
took no interest in any business of the Church, except that 
particular business of the appellant; and in the ultimate de- 
cision he could not vote at all. Of course he could not rep- 
resent his Session in that momentous action for the truth; as 
another elder could, who was hindered from going by this ap- 
pointment ; and thus both Session and Synod lost a judge by 
this unreasonable rule as it now exists. How much better for 
the appellant, for the judicatory, for sure and adequate justice, 
must be the enlargement which this revision offers ; help from 
any communicant, without the loss of any judge, or a single 
vote; which, in a small judicatory, may be detrimental to the 
right, and in the largest, may be a constraint on privilege to 
the most valuable member. Nor is it necessary for the chosen 
counsel to be a lawyer. But when he is of that honorable 
profession, it is well, and often better; in dealing with the 
clear-cut precision of appeal and record, as the revisers pro- 
nose it. Taking into view that the vast majority of our ecclesi- 
astical judges, all the elders, and many of the ministers, are, 
in fact, more familiar with the parlance of civil courts than di- 
rections in our Book of Discipline, there would be no more pos- 
sibility of a Christian lawyer confusing and sophisticating the 
bench of a Christian judicatory than beguiling common sense 
in the unchallenged panel ofa jury box by chicane of pleading. 

But again we are called to look at the “ obvious incongru- 
ity” of allowing members of the lower judicatory to sit, de- 
liberate, and vote in the higher judicatory on appeal, whilst 
expressly refusing this privilege on complaint. We feel sur- 
prise at such objection from such a source. The revisers 
know of no sound jurisprudence, all the world over, which 
will make the court itself a party when there is an issue be- 
tween two original parties going up to any court of appellate 
jurisdiction. And our good old book points to the essence of 
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appeal, in Presbyterianism, when it says that ‘“‘a greater num- 
ber of counsellors” are called to sanction or correct the de- 
cision of a smaller number. Suppose the decision be made 
by a Presbytery larger than all the other Presbyteries of a 
Synod together, shall we exclude the Presbytery appealed 
from in the council of a minority set over them in judgment, 
instead of combining the minority with the original judges in 
seeking more light and renewed deliberation? But, setting 
aside the old book for its inconsistency in this matter, look at 
“Reference” as one of the four ways in which a cause is car- 
ried up. All concede, old book and new, that in References 
“the members of the inferior judicatory making it, retain all 
the privileges of deliberating and voting.” What conceivable 
difference can be stated between reference and appeal in this 
respect? Incase of Reference it may be, in part, ‘‘ for mere ad- 
vice.” The superior judicatory considers, perhaps, the whole 
case, and all its principles, in order to give the proper ‘“ad- 
vice.” Then the case will be formally adjudicated below, 
and come up again by appeal to the same advising tribunal 
who ‘‘sit, deliberate, and vote” as before, and shall we now 
exclude the inferior from the bench of the superior judicatory, 
where they had previously united to give the advice which 
determined the trial below? Surely, reference and appeal are 
inseparable in blending a lower court with a higher, as we 
ascend with acause, until the whole Church is called to “sit in ” 
judgment on the acts of a part.” With the other two ways 
of taking matters to a higher judicatory, review and com- 
plaint, it is entirely different; for in both the lower judicatory 
is necessarily a party, and must not be allowed to “ sit, deliber- 
ate, and vote” on their own behavior. In ‘‘ Review and Con- 
trol” the revision supplies what was left defective in our 
present book, and had to be interjected by decisions of the 
General Assembly—See No. 79. As the records of a court 
are the court itself, for trial by ‘‘ Review and Control,” so the 
conduct of a court in matters not judicial by complaint, must, 
in the nature of the case, make the judicatory itself a party in 
defence. Thus, whether the formal censure of a church court 
be obsolete or not, there is rectitude in the difference the re- 
visers have made between Reference and Appeal on the one 
hand, and Review and Complaint upon the other. 
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EXCLUSION OF JUDGES. 


We confess it is hard to understand what is demanded un- 
der this head. If, as it seems, he concedes there must be an 
exclusion of all “challenge” by parties in church litigation, 
whose judges are not jurymen, but rulers, appointed by the 
Head of the Church, and whom we are commanded to “ obey,” 
why are we called to make compensation to parties for the 
want of this right to challenge; by taking it for granted that 
divinely appointed judges, in the first instance, must be set 
aside in the second by any original party who appeals with 
his lost cause, and calls his judges “partial”? Is that fair in 
God’s house and Christ’s kingdom—*“ the old barons of En- 
gland” to the contrary, notwithstanding? We must have 
something credited to the assemblies of fallible men, who have 
the presence of a divine headship, and the inhabitation of the 
Holy Ghost pledged to every ‘‘two or three” met together 
in His name for the exercise of authority and vindication of 
truth and right. And we are unable to comprehend how the 
ultimate decision, the “last resort, beyond which there is no 
appeal,” can be ‘‘the whole Church,” sitting in judgment on 
‘the acts of a part,” if integral benches of her judiciary must 
be excluded, at every step of the gradation, in order to indem- 
nify an obstinate appellant for the privation of « challenge,” 
with which he would unseat the judges who decide against 
him. See Book of Discipline, 7, 1. If the whole must in- 
clude every part, the old book is inconsistent with itself in ex- 
cluding, on appeal, ‘‘ members of judicatories appealed from” ; 
and we prefer to hold an axiom so fundamental in the con- 
sistency of its application. 

We have no room in the space allowed us here to discuss 
“THe JupiciaL Commission,” which the Committee have 
with care and pains formulated at the bidding of the General 
Assembly, that this high court might be saved the “ awkward” 
necessity of extemporizing the like every year. We look upon 
it as a necessary evil, growing out of the fact that the Assembly 
is too large in number to deliberate calmly and patiently on 
any case of discipline. This being irremediable, after many 
devices of reduction have been tried, we must do something to 
save an ordinance of God from being hurried into a corner, 
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and draggled there perhaps by two competing forces, a Com- 
mittee and a Commission. The overture sent down by the 
last Assembly, and so hastily and unanimously approved by the 
Presbytery of New York, making the decisions of the Synod 
final in all cases “ which do not affect the doctrine or constitu- 
tion of the Church,” is good; a similar provision, offered by 
this writer, was unanimously adopted by the Old School Com- 
mittee of Revision in 1862. We were then expecting to relieve 
a General Assembly of not more than 300 ministers and elders. 
But now that we seek to unload a body twice as large, it 
becomes a serious question, whether this overture of Dr. Pat- 
terson be at all an adequate relief. The Constitution of the 
Church is broad as the Confession, Catechisms, Form of Gov- 
ernment, Book of Discipline, and Directory for Worship. 
Tell us, if any one cah, where and when a case of appeal, 
reference, or complaint ever went up to the Assembly yet, with- 
out involving some doctrine, principle, or bearing of “ the Con- 
stitution.” We very much fear that all the subtleties on earth 
will not save our mammoth, yet venerated and beloved As- 
sembly from intricate confusion, without a wisely constructed 


Judicial Commission, such as our fathers had for quite 200 
years, : 


“ CHANGES—HOW BEST MADE,” 


We regret that Dr. Humphrey does not go back far enough 
to see the working of his plan by amendment in piecemeal— 
“slow, careful, and limited to necessary changes ”—how patch 
after patch might be put on our Constitution in this way, till 
the whole cloth of its original symmetry may fall into rags. 
The very first attempt of the kind, about the beginning of the 
century, the change of a single word, ‘‘standing ” to “ constitu- 
tional,” by an overture from the Assembly, and approbation of 
a bare majority of the Presbyterians, blanketed the vital demise 
in which we inherit a General Assembly, from the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia. 


‘* Resolved, That the true intent and meaning of the above ratification by the Synod 
is, that the Form of Government and Discipline, and the Confession of Faith, as now 
ratified, are to continue to be our Constitution and Confession of Faith, and practice 
unalterable, unless two-thirds of the Presbyteries under the care of the General As- 
sembly shall propose alterations or amendments, and such alterations or amendments 
shall be agreed to and enacted by the General Assembly,” 
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Here is the organic law of “ changes—how best made” ac- 
cording to the pact of our fathers, for the stability of our Con- 
stitution, overborne and hidden from our sight for generations, 
by the process of changing a word at a time, without taking 
into view the whole bearing of the change, in such revision as 
the present, contemplated by the parent Synod. Compare this 
old resolution as found in the last acts of that body, 1788, 
Records, p. 546, with our “ barrier act,” as it now stands, Form 
of Government, 12, 6, and see the amazing departure, which 
threatens also the Confession and Catechisms at this moment 
with facility of change. 

But for the fact that the two whole books, Government and 
Discipline, have been put into our hands for solution together, 
this great question, which must now be decided, whether faith. 
as well as form may be altered in piecemeal, would not have 
been met, perhaps ever, in the passive acquiescence with which 
the original rule for change has been buried and forgotten. 
The mode of making changes, however, will be submitted anew 
in our report on the Form of Government. Andif that method 
be approved, it will conserve our practice, precedents, and 
digest, as well as creed itself, more effectually than sentiment 
has done it hitherto; distinguishing also the Confession and 
Catechisms with special precaution and obstruction of change. 


Aexr. T. McGttt. 





IV. 
MORMONISM. 


N the 6th of last April there was an immense gathering 

of many thousands in Salt Lake City, from all parts of 

Utah, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of that strange politico-religious system, known as Mormonism. 
Beginning with only six members, it has gone on increasing 
in numbers, power, and resources, until it has secured positive 
control of this most attractive and important Territory, which 
is larger than all New England, with the addition of New 
Jersey and Maryland, and possesses wealth of mineral resources 
superior to that of any equal area in America. For its sup- 
plies of gypsum, sulphur, salt, zinc, marble, coal, iron, copper, 
lead, silver, and gold, are practically inexhaustible. Nor is the 
power of Mormonism any longer confined to Utah, since it 
now virtually holds the balance of power in three other Terri- 
tories, namely: Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona. In the two lat- 
ter the colonization of Mormons is being rapidly,pushed for- 
ward. Furthermore, the people of Colorado are beginning to 
be alarmed over the rapid ‘colonization of Mormons in some 
parts of that State. And yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
this utterly anti-American system already controls four of the 
future great States of the Union; notwithstanding the fact 
that it has already cost the Government millions of dollars to 
send troops here to enforce order and obedience to the laws of 
the land; notwithstanding the fact that hundreds of American 
citizens have fallen victims to its vindictive spirit, and been 
murdered in cold blood, simply because they were Americans ; 
notwithstanding these appalling facts, it is next to impossible 
to get any man in public life—any Senator or Representative 
—to give any attention to the subject. Indeed, outside of 
Utah, it is difficult to find any one who has any definite idea 
whatever of the strength and resources of Mormonism and its 
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tremendous power for mischief. And it is still more difficult 
to find any one who has any definite knowledge of the atrocious 
doctrines and horrible blasphemies which constitute the system 
known as Mormonism. 

It is the object of this article to give, as far as can be done 
within the prescribed limits, that information concerning Mor- 
monism which has been acquired by a three years’ sojourn at 
the Mormon capital, and by careful study and observation 
of Mormon literature and practices. This will lead to a dis- 
cussion of the orzgén, doctrine, fruits, and resources of Mor- 
monism, with some concluding remarks on its relations to the 
Government and sacred institutions of the Republic. 


I. WHERE pIpD MorRMONISM COME FROM? 


To say that it was first organized in Fayette, Seneca County, 
N. Y., April 6th, 1830, with six members, is only a partial 
answer to the question. For this organization grew out of 
the “ Book of Mormon,” which Joseph Smith, the founder of 
the Mormon Church, declared to be a revelation direct from 
Heaven through the inspired prophet, Mormon. According to 
this pretended revelation, about the year 600 B.c., some of the 
descendants of the tribe of Joseph came as colonists from 
Palestine across Behring’s Straits into America. In process of 
time they became two rich and powerful nations, known as 
Nephites and Lamanites, from their respective leaders, Nephi 
and Laman. The followers of the former were noted for their 
progress in civilization, while the latter relapsed into barbarism 
and became the progenitors of the American Indians. The 
Nephites are represented as being highly favored of the Lord, 
since they enjoyed the visitation of angels and the teachings of 
inspired prophets. They also enjoyed a personal visitation 
from Christ himself, after His resurrection, and were taught the 
doctrines of the Gospel from His lips. During the fourth cent- 
ury of the Christian era, the Nephites are represented as degen- 
erating into gross wickedness, in consequence of which they 
were destroyed by their hostile rivals, the Lamanites. During 
the time of their prosperity the most noted prophet among 
the Nephites was Mormon, who is alleged to have written 
upon metallic plates the history of God’s dealings with his 
forefathers, together with an account of the prophecies given to 
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them, and of the facts connected with the introduction of the 
Gospel among them. These plates it is claimed were entrusted 
to his son, Moroni, who, before he died, somewhere about 420 
A.D., buried them in the ‘‘ Hill of Cumorah,” in Ontario 
County, New York. There they remained unknown until 
September, 1827, when, as Joseph Smith pretends, an angel 
came to him one night and revealed to him the location of the 
buried plates. Repairing to the place he claims that he found 
the box coptaining the plates, together with the Urim and 
Thummim, which, to use his words, was “a curious instrument 
which consisted of two transparent stones set in the rim of a 
box, fastened to a breast-plate.” By the use of these celestial 
eye-goggles Smith claimed that he was able to read the record 
on the plates, which was written in the “ Reformed Egyptian 
language.” Such is Smith’s account of the origin of the 
“Book of Mormon,” which is to orthodox Mormons what 
the Koran isto the Mohammedans. By those not familiar with 
Mormon literature, this book is frequently confounded with 
the “Mormon Bible.” But the latter is simply our English 
version of the Scriptures, with such modifications and distor- 
tions as Joseph Smith, the zzspzred translator, saw fit to make. 
He has twisted passages in Genesis so as to turn statements 
connected with the life of Joseph into prophecies relating to a 
great prophet called Joseph, who should come forth in “the 
latter days,” referring to himself. He even had the audacity to 
make interpolations in Christ’s “Sermon on the Mount.” 

A good illustration of the impudent way in which Smith 
and his co-conspirators were accustomed to manufacture 
statements about these strange plates, is found in the fact, that, 
among the ignorant, they gave Prof. Charles Anthon, of 
Columbia College, as authority for their statement that the 
inscriptions on the plates were in the ‘reformed Egyptian 
language.” This brought out a letter from Prof. Anthon, in 
which he said: “The whole story about my having pro- 
nounced the Mormonite inscription to be ‘reformed Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics’ is perfectly false.” He further says that 
the fac-s¢mzle of these inscriptions “ was, in fact, a singular 
scrawl. It consisted of all kinds of crooked characters, dis- 
posed in columns, and had evidently been prepared by some 
person who had before him at the time a book containing 
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various alphabets. Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses, and- 
flourishes, Roman letters inverted or placed sideways, were 
arranged in perpendicular columns, and the whole ended in 
a rude delineation of a circle, divided into various compart- 
ments, and evidently copied after the Mexican Calendar given 
by Humboldt, but copied in such a way as not to betray the 
source whence it was derived.” 

Now the practical question is: Where did the ‘ Book of 
Mormon” come from? Notwithstanding the air of mystery 
which the Mormon priesthood strive to throw around the 
subject, the question can be easily answered, and in a very 
few sentences. It can be established beyond all question, 
that the substance of the “‘ Book of Mormon” was written by 
the Rev. Solomon Spalding, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the class of 1785. Between 1809 and 1813 he lived 
in Conneaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio, and being fond of his- 
torical study and archzology, he soon became greatly inter- 
ested in the ancient mounds and fortifications which abound 
in that region. Adopting the theory that this continent was 
peopled by a colony of ancient Israelites, he proceeded to write 
a historical romance embodying that theory. The style of 
the book was a clumsy imitation of our English Bible, and the 
book originally bore the title of ‘The Manuscript Found.” 
It was taken to a printing office in Pittsburgh with a vieW to 
publication, and remained there several months. Around the 
office at this time was one Sidney Rigdon, ‘a backsliding 
clergyman of the Baptist persuasion,” and a man of very ver- 
satile talent. He was an erratic disciple of Alexander Camp- 
bell, and had great fondness for theological discussion and 
fantastic religious theories. The circumstantial evidence that 
Rigdon is the man who remodelled Spalding’s romance and 
put it in the present form of the “ Book of Mormon” is irre-. 
sistible. And this evidence is made irresistible by the fact 
that a few years after Spalding’s manuscript was left in Pitts- 
burgh, Rigdon came to Mentor, Ohio, near Kirtland, and 
blossomed out as a preacher of very peculiar doctrines, which 
were afterward found embodied in the published “ Book of 
Mormon.” 

The evidence, also, that the ‘“‘ Book of Mormon” is simply 
a modified form of Spalding’s romance, is likewise irresistible. 
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After the publication of this pretended revelation, Mr. John 
Spalding (a brother of Solomon Spalding); his wife, Martha 
Spalding ; Mr. Henry Lake, the business partner of Solomon 
Spalding from 1810 to 1812; Mr. John N, Miller, who was in 
Spalding’s employ; Mr. Aaron Wright, one of Spaldiny’s 
neighbors; and Mr. Oliver Smith, with whom Spalding 
boarded a part of the time while living at Conneaut, 
Ohio, all testify that, prior to 1812, they heard the sub- 
stance of the “Book of Mormon” read by Mr. Spalding. 
He was engaged at that time, they say, in writing a 
historical romance concerning the first settlers of America, 
who, as he endeavored to show, were the _ descend- 
ants of the Jews from Palestine. Being a trifle vain of his 
writing, Mr. Spalding was accustomed to read large por- 
tions of this romance to his neighbors and friends. And those 
whose names are given above declare that the same odd 
names and peculiar passages which they heard Mr. Spalding 
read, together with the peculiar plan and theory of his ro- 
mance, are embodied in the ‘‘ Book of Mormon.” Their 
testimony in detail can be found in Howe’s /‘ History of Mor- 
monism,” published at Painesville, Ohio, in 1840. It is testi- 
mony which cannot be impeached, and demonstrates that, so 
far from being a revelation from the Lord, the ‘‘ Book of Mor- 
mon” is a diabolical literary and religious swindle, ingenious 
enough to deceive thousands upon thousands of ignorant 
people, but too transparent to deceive any well-educated per- 
son. This accounts for the fact that Mormonism secures its 
converts altogether from the ranks of those whose educational 
advantages have been of the most meagre character. So far 
as is known to the writer, after three years’ observation in 
Utah, there are only three persons among the entire body of 
‘Mormons who can make the least claim to scholarship. One 
of these is a woman of notoriously immoral character. One 
of the others is always spoken of as a religious monomaniac, 
and the character of the third is such as to compel one to 
believe that he supports Mormonism simply because of the 
lucrative office which it gives him. 


II. Tue Pecutiar DoctRINEs OF THE Mormons. 


It would require far more space than can now be occu- 
pied to set forth in detail all the strange and disgusting 
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doctrines of this peculiar people. Hence only a few of the 
more prominent ones will be given as a specimen, from 
which it will be seen that one must go back to the Pagan vul- 
garity of Greek and Roman mythology, and the murderous 
creed of the Thugs of India to find an adequate parallel. 

In the first place, Mormon theology is based on rank poly- 
theism. The Mormon people are not only taught to believe 
in a plurality of gods, but to entertain ideas of the Divine 
Being which are connected with the grossest corporealism. 
They ridicule the idea that God is a Spirit, as Christ taught 
in John iv. 24. One of their standard works is called a “ Key 
to the Science of Theology.” It was written by Parley P. 
Pratt, who, while he lived, was one of their leading men, 
being one of the Twelve Apostles. This work is used as a 
text-book among the people; and this is what it says in con-' 
firmation of the statement that the Mormons are. polytheists 
and have grossly corporeal ideas concerning the Deity: 

«Tt will be recollected that the last chapter recognizes a family of Gods, or, in other 
words, a species of beings who have physical tabernacles of flesh and bones in the form 
of man, but so constructed as to be capable of eternal life 

‘‘A General Assembly, Quorum, or Grand Council of the Gods, with their President 
at their head, constitute the designing and creating power Wisdom inspires the 
Gods to multiply their species, and to lay the foundation for all the forms of life, to in- 
crease in numbers, and for each to enjoy himself in the sphere to which he is adapted.” 
(Chap. vi., pp. 46-47, 4th Liverpool edition). 

On page 34, the author declares that God “has an organ- 
ized individual tabernacle, embodied in material form, and 
composed of material substance, in the likeness of man, and 
possessing every organ, limb, and physical part. that man 
possesses. 

Brigham Young, who, for more than thirty years, was the 
‘prophet, seer, and revelator” of the Mormon Church, taught 
that Adam was the maker of the world, and the God of the 
human race. To quote the words of Brigham in one of his 
Tabernacle sermons, Adam ‘is our Father and our God, and 
the only God with whom we have to do.” The Mormon 
leaders pretend to believe that they are all going to become 
gods in the celestial world, and the extent of the kingdoms 
over which they will rule will depend upon the number of 
wives and children they have here. 
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Akin to this bold blasphemy, is the horrible doctrine, promul- 
gated by Mormon preachers, that our Saviour was a polyg- 
amist, and that Mary and Martha were His plural wives, with 
whom He is now living in marriage relation in the celestial 
world. For the Mormon idea of heaven not only includes the 
perpetuation of the marriage relation there, but also the idea 
of unrestricted polygamy. 

As all the world knows, Polygamy is one of the favorite 
and peculiar doctrines of the Mormon Church. It is based 
upon an alleged revelation from the Lord to Joseph Smith in 
July, 1843, although it explicitly contradicts the former reve- 
lation which Smith claims he received from the Lord, and 
which was published in 1830 as the ‘“‘ Book of Mormon.” But 
that the Lord should be represented as flatly contradicting 
Himself was a small thing in the eyes of Smith, provided a 
“new revelation” would get him out of the serious difficulty 
into which he had been brought by his intimate relations with 
numerous “ spiritual” wives. 

No marriage is recognized as valid which is not performed 
in their Endowment House—(the building where all the po- 
lygamous marriages and the horrid and blasphemous rites of 
initiation into the Mormon Church are performed, which, by 
the way, is the object for which the great Temple is being 
erected in Salt Lake City). Consequently all the married 
converts to the Mormon Church have to be re-matried. 

On the subject of Baptism the Mormons hold peculiar views. 
They teach that it is able to wash away sins, and, when per- 
formed in behalf of the dead who have died outside the Mor- 
mon Church, has efficiency to secure their salvation. Conse- 
quently when any of the saints fall into heinous sins they are 
taught that those sins can be washed away by their being re- 
baptized. There is also a great deal of baptism for the dead, 
based on Paul’s statement in the 15th of First Corinthians, 
To show what crude notions are entertained on the subject, 
the following incident may be mentioned, which was given to 
the writer by a friend living in the neighborhood where the 
incident occurred, and who knew_the party referred to. A 
member of the Mormon Church, in one of the central counties 
of Utah, made up his mind, last winter, that he ought to be 


baptized for five of his dead friends. And since the Mormons 
22 
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believe that immersion is the only valid baptism, and since the 
weather was very cold, the aforementioned saint naturally 
shrank from the chilling prospect of being immersed five times 
in ice-water. He therefore hunted up a man and offered him 
two dollars apiece if he would take the job of being baptized 
for these five dead persons. The offer was accepted, and the 
baptism was performed in that way. 

Another peculiar doctrine of the Mormon Church is in refer- 
ence to the Melchisedec and Aaronic Priesthood. The Mor- 
mons claim to have what might be called an_ ecclesiastical 
patent on this priesthood, which takes away from every one out- 
side the Mormon Church the right to preach the Gospel of 
Christ or to administer any of the ordinances of the Gospel. 
The Melchisedec priesthood is the superior branch, having 
special reference to spiritual affairs, while the Aaronic branch re- 
fers rather to secular matters, although in the former the functions 
of both departments are combined in some of the higher offices. 
But the world-wide fame of the Philadelphia lawyer would be 
sadly diminished if he should undertake to explain the various 
affiliations and ramifications between the Melchisedec and 
Aaronic priesthoods. The writer has heard Brigham Young 
say, in reference to these two departments, that it is very hard 
for any one to tell where the secular leaves off and the spiritual 
begins in this world. Although Brigham was at the head of 
the Melchisedec priesthood, and was officially “ prophet, seer, 
and revelator” for the Church, it would certainly puzzle any 
one to tell where the spiritual began in him. 

But where did the Mormons get these two branches of the 
priesthood ? They say from Joseph Smith. And where did 
he get them? According to Mormon authority, John the 
Baptist had the kindness to visit him in the woods of New 
York in 1829, and there ordained him to the Aaronic priest- 
hood. Peter, James, and John also had a private interview 
with him about the same time and ordained him to the Mel- 
chisedec priesthood. Under the latter are included apostles, 
seventies, patriarchs, high-priests, and elders. Under the 
Aaronic priesthood are bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons, 
A worse despotism than is exercised over the people by this 
priesthood cannot be found on earth. Pretending to have the 
keys of heaven and hell, pretending to have its authority di- 
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rect from the Lord, it wields absolute power not only in spirit- 
ual, but in all temporal affairs. Indeed, strict obedience to the 
“holy priesthood” is one of the conditions of gaining heaven, 
and the other is, “pay up your tithing.” The writer has 
been informed by those who have been members of the Mor- 
mon Church for years, that if one complies with these two con- 
ditions he may be guilty of every sin and crime pointed at in 
the Decalogue and still retain his standing in the Church. Nor 
is it an uncommon thing to send men to foreign lands as mis- 
sionaries simply in order that the Church may get rid, as it 
foolishly supposes, of the odium of some crime that they have 
committed at home. The Mormons profess to believe in the 
Bible as a divine book, and in Christ as a divine Saviour. Still, 
they hold that a man cannot be saved unless he believes in the 
Book of Mormon as a divine revelation and in Joseph Smith 
as a divine prophet. 

And now to cap the climax of all these blasphemous and 
horrid doctrines is one which is the most horrid of all, 
namely: the doctrine of Blood Atonement. According to 
this terrible doctrine there are some sins which cannot be 
forgiven or atoned for except by cutting the throat of the man 
who committed them, and pouring out his blood as an atone- 
ment. Three of these sins are apostasy, disclosing the secrets 
of the Endowment House, and marital unfaithfulness on the 
part of a wife. It has been taught by the head men of the 
Church that it is a meritorious act for any Saint to spill the 
blood of a person guilty of any of these sins. That there may be 
no doubt about the correctness of these statements concerning 
this most horrible doctrine, the following extracts are taken 
from Brigham Young’s published sermons : 


.“ There are sins that men commit for which they cannot receive forgiveness in 
this world or the world to come, and if they had their eyes open to see their true con- 
dition they would be perfectly willing to have their blood spilt upon the ground, that 
the smoke thereof might ascend to Heaven as an offering for their sins, and the smok- 
ing incense would atone for their sins, whereas if such is not the case, they will stick 
to them and remain with them in the spirit world.” 


On another occasion he said: 


“T could refer you to plenty of instances where men have been righteously slain in 
order to atone for their sins. I have seen scores and hundreds of people for whom 
there would have been a chance (in the last resurrection there will be) if their lives 
had been taken and their blood spilled on the ground as a smoking incense to the 
Almighty, but who are now angels to the devil until our elder brother, Jesus Christ, 
raises them up and conquers death, hell, and the grave.” 
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. Now, it is not intended to leave the impression that all the 
Mormon people believe in and practice such a barbarous doc- 
trine; for vast numbers of the Mormons are far better than 
their creed. But truth requires the impression to be left that 
such a doctrine has been publicly preached again and again 
by the leading authorities of the Church, and been repeatedly 
put into practice by the sanction of these authorities. The 
writer has been informed on authority which he sees no reason 
to doubt, of specific cases in which this doctrine has been liter- 
ally put into practice, with details too horrible to describe. 
And if all the Mormon people do not believe and practice 
such a doctrine, it is not because the leading men in the Church 
have not repeatedly inculcated it as a solemn duty. 

The above are a few of the prominent and peculiar doctrines 
which are preached to the Mormon people; polytheism ; 
the eternity of matter; the belief that God possesses a body, 
parts and passions like a man; polygamy on earth and in 
heaven, including the belief that Christ was a polygamist ; 
baptism which washes away sins and brings salvation to the 
dead; the absolute control of the Melchisedec and Aaronic 
priesthood over all things, both temporal and spiritual; no 
salvation for any one who does not believe in the ‘‘ Book of 
Mormon” and Joseph Smith; and then, to crown all, the doc- 
trine of blood atonement. ; 

From these doctrines it will be clearly seen that Mormonism 
is a grand jumble and conglomeration of five or six different 
‘“‘isms,” its chief power being derived from the skilful way in 
which a little truth is blended with mountains of error. Let 
Paganism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Jesuitism, Protestant- 
ism, and Diabolism all be shaken up together, and the 
result is Mormonism. For from Paganism comes its idea of 
God; from Judaism its theory of the priesthood, and special 
revelation ; from Mohammedanism its plural-wife notions and 
its sensual ideas of Heaven; from Jesuitism its cunning and 
arbitrary form of government, in which the end is continually 
made to justify the means; from Protestantism its talk about 
faith in Christ and the guidance of the Holy Spirit; and its 
general policy from the Devil, as any intelligent man will 
have to confess after a careful study of its cunning, devilish 
ways and means. It is impossible for purely human language 
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to set forth adequately the diabolical character of Mormonism 
in both its theories and practices. And for this reason, if any 
one desires to read, in very small compass, a more accurate 
description of Mormonism than could be given by so skilful 
a writer as Macaulay after he had lived in Utah ten years, let 
him turn to the second chapter of Second Peter and read the 
first nineteen verses, where the pen of inspiration has given 
the only adequate description of Mormonism ever written. 

And yet, it is only just to say that, scattered all through 
the Mormon ranks, are hundreds of devout, worthy, kind- 
hearted, hospitable people, who came to Utah from England, 
Scotland, and the Scandinavian countries, bringing their 
Bibles and Christian sentiments with them, and who, although 
nominally Mormons, have never been persuaded to embrace 
these odious Pagan doctrines, which are the distinctive feat- 
ures of Mormonism. 


III. THe Fruits or Mormonism. 


One might as well expect to gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles as to suppose that the corrupt tree of Mormon- 
ism would bring forth good fruit. Holding, as they do, that 
they have an exclusive right to the priesthood, to revelations 
and prophecies, to the healing of the sick by the laying on of 
hands, to religious truth in general, and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, it would be hard to find more self-conceit and 
self-righteousness than among the Mormon people. A young 
Mormon “elder” who cannot put together three sentences in 
a grammatical way will assume to have a knowledge of the 
Bible and of religious truth generally, which Dr. Hodge, 
after sixty years of careful study, would not have thought of 
Jaying claim to. 

But to avoid speaking at random, take the following proof 
of this self-conceit and self-righteousness furnished during 
the recent Moody and Sankey meetings in Salt Lake City. 
It is a well-known fact that the leading men and most 
famous scholars of America and Great Britain have listened 
to Mr. Moody’s preaching again and again with delight and 
profit. But the Deseret Evening News, which is the official 
organ of the Mormon Church in Utah, in an editorial on Mr. 
Moody’s preaching in Salt Lake City, spoke as follows: 
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‘*There is not a man among the whole fraternity of ‘Evangelists’ who can present 
anything of any value to the Latter-day Saints which they have not already received. 
And there is not a preacher of them all who, if he were desirous of learning the truth 
as it is in Jesus, but could learn very many valuable lessons in the things of God from 
members of our Young People’s Improvement Associations, and even from our Sun- 
day-school children. ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ’ is a saying, the full meaning 
of which is appreciated by the Latter-day Saints. To exhort them to ‘faith in Christ’ 
is a work of supererogation.” 


Think of Mr. Moody going into a Mormon Sunday-school 
to learn the ‘truth as it is in Jesus” when the principal text- 
book there is the “ Book of Mormon”! 

And, still later than the above, this official organ of the 
Mormon Church, in an editorial on a sermon recently preached 
on Mormonism in Philadelphia, by Bishop Tuttle, uses the 
following language: : 


‘But so far as the institutions of modern Christendom are concerned, we candidly 
confess our lack of confidence in their power to do anything for us 
got so far beyond them through the revelations of the Almighty vouchsafed in these 
latter days, that we look back upon their teachings as a man reverts to the alphabet of 
his school days, and we remember their powerless forms and spiritless ceremonies as 
mere playthings compared with the higher things of the kingdom to which the system 
they call ‘ Mormonism’ has introduced us.” 


The writer is ready to confess that he never had a clear 
conception of the character of the Pharisees during our Sav- 
iour’s time until he came in contact with the utterances and 
spirit of the Mormon priesthood. ; 

Another fruit of Mormonism is an exclusive, intolerant, 
and vindictive spirit toward all outside the Mormon Church. 
This is especially manifested on the part of the priesthood, 
who try to impress the people with the idea that all outsiders 
are ‘‘ Gentiles” and ‘‘ Babylonians,” the enemies of the Lord, 
whom it is perfectly legitimate to plunder, and rob, and 
murder, if necessary, to promote the supposed welfare of the 
Church. This accounts for the Mountain Meadows massacre, 
the murder of the Aiken party of six persons, the Potter and 
Parish murders, and the countless other assassinations which 
stain the history of the Mormon Church. As an illustration 
of this vindictive spirit, one of the twelve apostles, on a public 
occasion, after referring to the fact that Christ taught us to 
pray for our enemies, said: “I do pray for our enemies. [| 
pray that God will damn them and send them down to hell.” 
And, within the past two years, one of the twelve apostles 
stood up in a public meeting and said, in a savage way: “If 
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I had my way, I would say to every Gentile in the Territory, 
Get right out of here or take the consequences.” The Mor- 
mon priesthood have the spirit to drive every American from 
the Territory within a week. But fortunately they have 
not the power, although this spirit is manifested in every town 
where the priesthood have almost exclusive control. In Brig- 
ham City they subjected the Presbyterian minister there to 
every form of persecution except personal violence. They 
declined for several months to sell him any supplies at any of 
the stores, groceries, or butchers’ shops, so that he was re- 
quired to go six miles to purchase his supplies. They injured 
his property in various ways, and finally tried to drive him 
away by stoning his house at night. His only offence was 
that of being an American citizen. All this took place within 
the past three years. 

Within the past six months one of the ministers employed 
under the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in the 
southern part of the Territory got the privilege of boarding 
in a Mormon family. As soon as the priesthood found it out, 
this family was required to close its doors against the minis- 
ter, although greatly in need of the money which he was 
ready to pay for board. 

Within a month another minister, in the northern part of the 
Territory, hired a building for a mission-school from an old 
lady connected with the Mormon Church, and paid her a 
month’s rent in advance. As soon as the priesthood found 
out what she had done they brought such a pressure to bear 
upon her that she went to the minister and urged him to give 
her back the building, although, in her poverty, she greatly 
needed the rent. And yet the writer has heard President 
Taylor stand up in the great Tabernacle and declare that they 
are in favor of the largest liberty for their own people and for 
all mankind, and are glad to welcome people of all denomina- 
tions to Utah! The priesthood pretend to give the Ameri- 
can lamb perfect liberty to live with the Mormon lion. But 
when the Mormon theory is put into practice, ‘‘with the lion 
invariably means inside the lion.” 

The Jesuit theory that ‘‘the end justifies the means” was 
never more thoroughly put in practice than by the Mormon 
priesthood. They hold that lying and perjury, for example, 
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are not wrong when done for the good of the Church. The 
writer has sat in the Federal court-room by the hour, and 
heard officials high in the Mormon Church swear they “don’t 
know” in regard to things which it was their special business 
to be familiar with. And as an example of the way in which 
the priesthood are ready to lie their way out of a difficulty for 
the good of the Church, take the following fact: In 1850, John 
Taylor, the present head of the Church, was in France, and 
became engaged in a public discussion with some Protestant 
ministers. They made it so hot for him on the subject of 
polygamy that finally, to relieve himself and the Church he 
represented from the odium, he denied that polygamy was one 
of the doctrines of the Mormon Church, and had his denial 
translated into French and publicly circulated, although Taylor 
himself says he knows that Joseph Smith received his alleged 
revelation on polygamy in 1843, sevex years before Taylor's 
denial was made. Furthermore, those who ought to know 
have told the writer that Taylor had no less than four wives 
himself when he made the denial. 

So far as polygamy is concerned, the fruit is just what might 
be expected. There is no social abomination growing out of 
that unclean system which is not found in Utah, and which is 
not countenanced by the priesthood. It is considered perfectly 
proper for a man to have two or three sisters for his wives at 
the.same time, or a mother and daughter. Such cases are 
numerous. And the writer has knowledge-of one case where 
a man had for his three wives mother, daughter, and grand- 
daughter. The whole tendency of polygamy is to brutalize 
all who have anything to do with it. One of the saddest, but 
one of the most frequent, results is the pushing aside, into 
cold neglect, of legal wives, who have grown old and gray, to 
make room for those that are younger. After three and a half 
years of careful observation, the writer feels amply justified in 
saying that, so far as the Mormon men are concerned, with 
very rare exceptions, the same principle underlies polygamy 
which underlies the keeping of mistresses elsewhere. No pen 
can describe the demoralizing effect of polygamy upon the 
young, nor adequately set forth the lack of morality on the 
part of the vast majority of young men and women who are 
brought up in connection with it. In fact, they don’t seem to 
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know what the term #ora/zty means. It must be remembered, 
however, that only a minority of the Mormon people are in 
polygamy. So far as the rest are concerned, the writer re- 
joices to believe that among them, in spite of the terrible 
errors and evil tendencies of Mormonism, there are great 
numbers of upright and worthy men and women wha are still 
influenced by the wholesome teachings of their Christian an- 
cestors. 

One of the worst fruits of Mormonism is the way in which 
the most sacred things are desecrated in the name of religion, 
so that “the way of truth is evil spoken of.” Take two or 
three examples: A Mormon apostle or bishop will stand up 
on the Sabbath to preach to the people, declaring that he 
will speak as the Holy Ghost shall give him utterance. He 
will then begin an incoherent, secular harangue about the 
best methods of irrigation, the need of inaugurating manu- 
facturing enterprises (this is a pet topic with President Tay- 
lor), the necessity of planting shade trees, or the best methods 
of improving the breed of cattle and sheep. 

The Mormons devote a great deal of attention to dances 
and balls, and it is a customary thing to open these perform- 
ances with prayer. 

But the worst example is that in connection with the 
Mountain Meadows massacre. John D. Lee, the Mormon 
bishop who was executed in the spring of 1877,for participa- 
tion in that awful horror, tells us, in his published confession, 
that the Mormon leaders who engaged in that massacre spent 
most of the preceding night in a prayer-meeting asking the 
Lord to guide them in their murderous enterprise. For a 
long time they were in doubt as to whether they had the 
sanction of the Lord or not. But toward morning they all 
‘felt that the Holy Spirit was with them, and in the name of 
the Lord they went out and slaughtered, in cold blood, 119 
men, women, and children, because they were ‘ Gentiles,” 
and therefore the Lord’s enemies. 


IV. THe REsouRcES OF MorRMONISM. 

Where does this system, which is so anti-American and so 
utterly hostile to the enlightened and progresstve spirit of the 
age, get its enormous strength? Its strength comes mainly 
from three sources, namely: its organzzation, its misstonary 
policy, and its fixanczal system. 
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There is probably no system on earth which has a more 
cunning, compact, and complete organization for its purpose 
than the Mormon Church. There is space to give only the 
merest outline of its organization. Supreme over all is the Presi- 
dent with his two Councillors. Then come the Twelve Apos- 
tles, who, in connection with the President and his councillors, 
form a High Council, from whose decision there is no appeal. 
Then come the Seventies (who are travelling missionaries), 
High- Priests, Elders, Bishops, Teachers, and Deacons. 

The whole Territory is divided into twenty stakes (ls. liv. 
4) or districts, each of which is presided over by a High- Priest. 
These districts are again subdivided into about two hundred 
and thirty wards, each of which hasa presiding bishop. The 
Teachers and Deacons are his subordinates, whose duty it 
is to visit every family in the ward so as to be informed in re- 
gard to their religious belief. In this way, through all these 
various gradations, the leaders are able to put their finger on 
every man, woman, and child in the whole Church. 

One of the most cunning things about the organization is 
the number of office-holders. The following figures are taken 
from their own reports to the annual conference in April, 1879: 
Total number of Mormons in Utah, 109,218. All over eight 
years are considered members of the Church, and, according to 
this report, there were 75,557 officers and members. Of this 
number 23,038, or nearly two out of every six, were office- 
holders, distributed as follows: 11 apostles, 2 councillors, 50 
patriarchs, 4,260 seventies, 3,241 high-priests, 9,615 elders, 
1,347 priests, 1,515 teachers, and 2,997 deacons. If. any one of 
these 23,000 office-holders is disposed to criticise, or become 
dissatisfied with, the system, the office he holds with the pros- 
pect of promotion acts as a bribe to silence and acquiescence. 

The extent of Mormon mzssconary operations is far greater 
than is generally supposed. They keep about 300 missionaries 
scattered through the world constantly. And it is safe to say 
that, at the present time, there is not a country on the globe 
where a Mormon missionary cannot be found. Nor do they 
go in vain, since, for several years past, they bring to Utah be- 
tween two and three thousand converts annually. Most of 
these converts come from England, Scotland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. And the secret of their success in these 
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Christian communities is found in the fact that they preach 
mainly the Bible and the Gospel of Christ, claiming that ¢hat¢ 
is Mormonism. When their deluded victims arrive in Utah, 
with their little means exhausted, they discover that the Bible 
is pushed aside to make room for the “ Book of Mormon,” 
and Christ is put in the background to make room for Joseph 
Smith in the foreground. These missionaries also take advan- 
tage of the American Homestead and Preemption laws, and 
fasten their toils more securely about their victims by pretend- 
ing that the Mormon Church will provide them with land for 
homes. The successful operations of these missionaries are al- 
together with the ignorant and dissatisfied classes of England 
and Europe, since none but the very ignorant can be duped by 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing. And after arriving in Utah, 
these people and their children are kept in the most abject 
ignorance, since the main object of the Mormon school system 
is to prevent people from learning to think and acquire infor- 
mation. 

But the main strength of Mormonism is derived from its 
financial system, which is based on the tithing plan. The 
people are required to give the tenth of everything to the 
priesthood, from the tenth egg to the tenth hay-stack. Accord- 
ing to their own report the net proceeds of the tithings for the 
year ending April 6th, 1880, were in round numbers $458,000. 
And the income of the priesthood from all sourees for the same 
period amounted to the enormous sum of $1,097,000. The 
priesthood make no report of the uses to which this vast sum 
is put, except in the most general way. 


V. RELATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


There is room left to say but a few words on this most im- 
portant point. But it is very difficult for a patriotic citizen to 
live in Utah and maintain that respect for the Government of 
his country which every citizen ought to feel, when he sees 
how, for more than thirty years, the Government has allowed 
its laws to be trampled "underfoot, and the blood of law- 
abiding citizens shed with impunity, by this anti-American 
oligarchy, which sets at defiance the most sacred laws of the 
land. Few people realize how utterly anti-American and 
hostile to the institutions of the land Mormonism is. It not 
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only believes in a union of Church and State, but in such a 
union as completely merges the State in the Church. Con- 
sequently, when the Territorial Legislature met in Salt Lake 
City last winter, Americans living in Utah had the following 
edifying spectacle to look at: Out of 39 members of this 
Territorial Legislature (26 in the Lower and 13 in the Upper 
House), 34 were polygamists and members of the Mormon 
priesthood. And these law-breakers drew their salaries out 
of the United States Treasury. 

For seventeen years there has been a specific law against 
polygamy on the National Statute-book. But only two men 
in all that time have been convicted out of hundreds upon 
hundreds of criminals, for the simple reason that no Mormon 
witness could be found who would tell the truth. In one of 
the cases referred to, one of the witnesses happened to be an 
American; and in the other, testimony was obtained by a 
brilliant piece of strategy on the part of the United States 
Marshal. 

About all the Congressional legislation that is needed in 
order to Americanize Utah is included in the following three 
points: 1. An amended jury law which will prevent polyga- 
mists from sitting on a jury before which a polygamist is to be 
tried. 2. Making polygamy a continuous offence instead of 
requiring prosecution to take place within three years, as now. 
3. Making cohabitation the proof of marriage, instead of be- 
ing required, as now, to prove the ceremony which takes 
place behind the solid walls of the Endowment House, where 
the only witnesses are those who will not tell the truth. 

For years and years the Americans in Utah have been try- 
ing to secure from Congress some such simple legislation as 
this, but to no purpose. Meanwhile Mormonism has gone on 
increasing in strength until it virtually controls four of the 
future great States of the Union. If facts have not been 
set forth in this article which deserve the serious atten- 
tion of every patriotic American, and especially of every man 
who deserves the name of statesman, then where are such 
facts to be found? Rosert G. McNI&EcE. 





V. 
CHARLES HODGE.* 


HE notice of this volume, which appeared in the last 
Number of Tue PresByTERIAN REvieEw, leaves nothing to 
be said respecting the admirable manner in which the son and 
successor of CHARLES Honce has discharged the responsible 
and somewhat delicate duty of preparing his Biography. More, 
indeed, might have been made of the materials in the author's 
possession; and had he not been so scrupulously guarded 
against any exhibition of filial partiality, the present work 
would undoubtedly have been, in a greater degree even than it 
is, a valuable contribution to the history of opinion and to the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in America. For, while the 
life of Dr. Hodge was uneventful in itself, it was coeval with 
events of the most important character that followed each 
other in quick succession; and no name stands so conspicu- 
ously related to them all as does that of him whose life is 
described in these pages. Other men have, been more dis- 
tinctively the leaders of particular ecclesiastical movements, 
or for a time at least have divided with Dr. Hodge the honors 
of eminence and popular regard ; but no other man has touched 
the thought and activities of the Church at so many points 
and during such an extended period. So that when we con- 
sider his long life, his uninterrupted literary career, his polemic 
surroundings, and the trusted position which he held in the 
Presbyterian Church, it is not extravagant to say that he is 
par excellence the representative man in the history of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism. 
A few autobiographical pages at the beginning of the vol- 
ume give us the facts respecting Dr. Hodge's ancestry and 
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early life. His grandfather was a successful merchant in , 
Philadelphia, and one of the founders of the Second Presby- 
terian church in that city. His eminent brother, Dr. Hugh 
L. Hodge, was an elder in the same church, and has left five 
sons, one of whom inherits his name, profession, and ecclesias- 
tical office ; the others being ministers of the Gospel. Charles 
Hodge was born in'1797._ His father, who was a physician, 
died when he was six months old, and his education devolved, 
therefore, upon his widowed mother, to whom he says he 
owed ‘absolutely everything.” He matriculated in Princeton 
College in 1812, and after graduation entered the recently 
established Theological Seminary. A suggestion made to 
him by Dr. Archibald Alexander turned his mind in the direc- 
tion of special studies, and led to his appointment by the 
General Assembly in 1822 as Professor of Oriental and Bibli- 
cal Literature. In 1826 he married Sarah Bache, a great- 
granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin. In 1828 he went 
abroad. During his stay in Europe we find him studying 
Arabic with De Sacy in Paris, forming his life-long friendship 
with Tholuck in Halle, listening to Schleiermacher, and attend- 
ing the lectures of Neander and Hengstenberg in Berlin. Of 
course he came in contact with German philosophy, and his 
colleagues in Princeton were not free from anxiety on his 
account. Dr. Alexander wrote: ‘‘I wish you to come home 
enriched with Biblical learning, but abhorring German phi- 
losophy and theology.” His subsequent life was a witness to 
the extent in which this wish was realized. 

The letters of Dr. Hodge’s later years are less indicative 
of his intellectual life, and tell us less than we should like to 
know regarding his habits of study, the books he read, and 
the subjects in which he was interested. In this respect they 
are in marked contrast to the charming letters of Dr. James 
W. Alexander. But if they fail to gratify curiosity, they more 
than make up for this disappointment in the light they throw 
upon Dr. Hodge's character. Free, simple, and unaffected, 
they tell the story of his home, and, like the sphygmograph 
of the physician, register the pulsations of his heart. It is not 
easy to put down in words the unformulated induction gath- 
ered as the result of intimate acquaintance with his writings 
and repeated perusal of his ‘“ Life,” which embodies our esti- 
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mate of Dr. Hodge’s character. Yet it is a blessing to have 
been brought into close contact with his mind. For, great as 
the theologian was, the man was greater, and the greatness 
of the man adds lustre and gives individuality to the great- 
ness of the theologian. No man ever obtruded his person- 
ality upon his readers less than Dr. Hodge; but no one ever 
wrote whose works are more distinctly pervaded by the 
salient characteristics of his manhood. He was intuitively 
and by heredity a gentleman, and hence he was a gentleman 
everywhere and under all circumstances. He possessed a 
strong emotional nature, and was born for friendships and 
affection. This characteristic, so apparent in childhood when 
he slept in his brother’s arms, did not become less manifest 
as he advanced in life and became accustomed to the experi- 
ences of the world or absorbed in the exacting duties of his 
calling. In his letters to his brother, in his devotion to his 
wife, in his indulgence to his children, in his tribute to the 
memory of his mother, in his warm letters to Bishop Johns, 
and particularly in the affecting scene where the aged Pres- 
byter and Prelate embrace each other and thus symbolize 
the solvent power of love, it is easy to discover the organiz- 
ing and directing principle of his life. Love reigned in his 
home, and the love of Christ had full possession of his heart. 
His theology may or may not have been Christo-centric. 
Technically speaking it was not. But his religion was cer- 
tainly Christo-centric—it was Christ. No one tan doubt that 
who ever sat at his feet or heard him on Sabbath afternoon 
at the “conference.” In one of his ‘conference papers ” 
recently published he remarks that a man ought not to depre- 
ciate himself. It cannot be said that Dr. Hodge fell into this 
error, and yet he was a remarkably modest man. He never 
spoke of ‘‘my system” or ‘‘ my views,” and it would be diffi- 
cult to name an author who has written so much and found so 
little use for the pronoun I. Yet Dr. Hodge was not want- 
ing in confidence. He did not distrust his conclusions. He 
had the courage of his convictions if ever man had. Perhaps 
his editorial career had something to do with this, and may 
explain the fact that while his writings have an ex cathedré 
air about them that may sometimes be suggestive of pride of 
opinion, the world may be challenged to find a syllable in all 
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that he has spoken or written that savors of vanity. All great 
men are not like him in this respect. But, as has been said, 
Dr. Hodge was an editor; and an editor comes to invest his 
organ with a quasi-personality distinct from his own, and to 
treat it with the deference that he expects it to receive from 
others. The. Przxceton Review might say in the terms of 
dogmatic and authoritative statement what Charles Hodge in 
his individual capacity might hesitate to say, or might utter 
in a somewhat qualified form. And it is easy to imagine that, 
writing under a sense of responsibility in a journal that was a 
recognized organ of thought, he would regard it as a sur- 
render of the dignity with which a subject was invested for 
him to introduce his own personality and make discriminating 
and antithetical use of the pronouns “I” and “he.” But his 
Christian character never appeared to greater advantage than 
during the long sickness (1833 to 1840) that followed soon 
after his return from Europe. His biographer tells us how 
patiently he bore the most excruciating pain; how will- 
ingly he submitted to treatment quite as painful as the dis- 
ease it was meant to cure; and how, moreover, under the 
greatest physical disadvantages, he labored with incessant 
industry in the discharge of the duties that had been given 
him to do. During these years of prostration his study 
became the gathering-place of the coterie who were interested 
in the Prznceton Review, and during this period, too, he 
accomplished much of the literary work that established his 
reputation as a theologian. 

Human greatness is a subject about which it is hard to 
speak with accuracy and without doing injustice. It is diff- 
cult to institute a comparison between the man of thought, 
the man of genius, and the man of erudition; for as express- 
ing the modes in which mind manifests itself these terms 
seem to be incommensurable. Then there are men who die 
young or who live under unfavorable circumstances, and 
whose potential greatness never finds adequate expression. 
Potential greatness, however, can never be the basis of any- 
thing more than a sentimental estimate. We must judge 
men by what they actually accomplish, and, as what they 
accomplish is due in great part to the circumstances in which 
they are placed, it would seem to follow that in all the great- 
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ness of this world there is much that in one sense may be 
called adventitious. There is no way of separating a man 
from his surroundings and taking his measure. The man 
and the environment are two aspects that make up the 
totality of manifestation, and it is on the basis of the mani- 
festation that we predicate the greatness of the man. What 
other men might have done had they been in Dr. Hodge’s 
circumstances we do not stop to inquire. It is a needless 
question. Every great man’s life is unique. It cannot be 
duplicated, for the reason that the concurrence of a particular 
mind in relation to particular circumstances is a solitary fact. 
The great man is thus an a@za& Aeyopvevoy on the page of 
God’s great book of history. It is easy to see that Dr. 
Hodge was not as great in some respects as some men with 
whom it is natural to compare him. In the sphere of con- 
structive thought he does not rank with Jonathan Edwards. 
In genius he was not equal to Dr. Archibald Alexander. To 
the prodigious attainments of Dr. Addison Alexander he laid 
no claim. In philosophical and historical erudition it is prob- 
able that Dr. Henry B. Smith surpassed him. He added 
nothing to the world’s epoch-making phrases. He founded 
no school like Taylor; and if like Bushnell he had claimed to 
originate a new idea, it would not have gone forth into the 
world in the shining drapery of Bushnell’s beautiful speech. 
There have been more brilliant debaters, more eloquent 
preachers, more accomplished linguists, more astute eccle- 
siastics, more original or more erudite dogmaticians; but to 
no one in America has it been given, as it was given to Dr. 
Hodge, to achieve greatness in all departments of theological 
study and to influence the movements of thought as a trusted 
. leader of a great denomination during two generations. His 
was not the greatness of the mere specialist, who knows nothing 
outside of a narrow department, and is deep only in the sense 
that he spends his life in boring a hole. Nor, on the other 
hand, was he an example of extensive mediocrity which is so 
often mistaken for greatness. The law, however, holds good 
in the development of mind as in the logical notion that the 
greater the extension the less the intension. For a man, 
therefore, to be great in many departments is to be less great 


than he might otherwise have been in one. Dr. Hodge's 
23 
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greatness was of the comprehensive kind. His claim to a 
place among the great men of America and of the world is 
found in the fact that he brought the powers of his strong 
intellect to bear upon the discussion of a great variety of 
questions ; that through his logic, learning, and moral earnest- 
ness he has’ enriched the literature of theology in all its 
departments; that he achieved distinction as a teacher, 
exegete, preacher, controversialist, ecclesiastic, and systematic 
theologian ; and, finally, that through a long life, in which he 
preserved his powers in undiminished vigor to the last, he 
was the tireless defender of the great system of theology with 
which his name will forever be identified. 

In 1840, at the suggestion of Dr. Alexander, a readjust- 
ment of departments in the seminary was effected, whereby 
Dr. Hodge was made Professor of Didactic and Exegetical 
Theology. It was in this chair that the great work of his life 
was done. Professor Warfield, a very competent judge, 
bears testimony to Dr. Hodge’s eminence as a teacher, in 
the following words: ‘‘I have sat under many noted teachers, 
and yet am free to say that, as an educator, I consider Dr. 
Hodge superior to them all. . He was, in fact, my ideal 
teacher.” This opinion will be corroborated by the testimony 
of Dr. Hodge’s pupils far and near, though it is our impres- 
sion that his finest powers as an instructor were most ‘dis- 
played at the beginning and toward the close of his pro- 
fessorial career-—before he had abandoned the use of a 
text-book and after his own “ Systematic Theology” was in 
the hands of his students. Whether theological instruction 
should be conducted by text-book or by lecture is a question 
that does not easily admit of a categorical answer. Much 
depends upon the man and not a little on the subject. Some 
subjects can be discussed advantageously in no other way 
than by lectures, and a text-book in the hands of some in- 
structors would prove a serious hindrance to their highest 
usefulness. Speaking now only with reference to the depart- 
ment of systematic theology, it would probably be correct to 
say that a wise combination of both methods is the best. 
There are special reasons which make a text-book in such a 
department very desirable, and its use, so far from super- 
seding the lecture, might enable’ the Professor to employ it as 
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a co-ordinate means of instruction to the highest possible 
advantage. Sheldon Amos, speaking in reference to another 
profession, has some fine remarks on this matter that would 
be relevant here if the limits allowed in this article justified 
their insertion.* But it is far more important to ascertain 
what the theological lecture ought to be, than to inquire 
whether it should be an exclusive mode of instruction, and 
it is safe to say that a text-book in manuscript does not give 
us the best idea of its form and function. There is great force 
in the suggestion sometimes made, that, where it is possible, 
the printed page should be relied upon for didactic details, 
and that the lecture should be made the avenue for the 
presentation of original work in the form of a critical exam- 
ination of the author read, or of special investigation of 
particular points, or of exhaustive monographic study, or of 
some comprehensive bird’s-eye view of the whole dogmatic 
area, All these forms of work possess the highest value, 
and there is a proper place for them all in the theological 
curriculum. The minute study of individual doctrines and 
the exhibition of all the doctrines in systematic relation are 
both important ; though it is difficult to present both methods 
under the same rubrics without doing violence to perspective 
and proportion. But, if the course of study were long enough 
to permit it, the student might learn the value of patient work 
in the examination of a doctrine like the Atonement, without 
missing the advantage of taking in at times the whole theo- 
logical landscape from some mountain-top of generalization. 
And there are times when the patient toiler in the field of a 
dogmatic specialty would do well to turn tourist and refresh 
his spirit by broad and comprehensive views of Divine truth. 
Perhaps this is the cure for some of the theological pessimism 
with which so many are afflicted. This, however, by the 
way. There is no one method of teaching or studying 
Theology, and perhaps there is no one method that is best. 
That of mere routine, however, is beyond all doubt the 
worst, and of this no one was more conscious than Dr. Hodge, 
“who always maintained,” says his biographer, ‘that the 
true method in teaching didactic theology involves the use of 





* «A Systematic View of the Science of Jurisprudence,” p. 497. 
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the text-book, the living teacher, practice in writing, and an 
active drill in verbal questions and answers.” 

The long illness of Dr. Hodge has already been referred 
to. His commentary on the Epistle to the Romans was 
written in a sick-room. The volumes on the Corinthians and 
Ephesians belong to a later period. It is the first-named 
volume that must be regarded as the monument of Dr. 
Hodge’s exegetical talent, and it is in connection with it that 
his position as a commentator may be most conveniently 
spoken of. It is often stated as a most happy circumstance 
that Dr. Hodge went into the chair of Didactic Theology 
from that of Exegesis, and it is probably true that the Script- 
ural tone which ‘pervades his system is due in no small degree 
to this fact. But it is also true that Dr. Hodge came to his 


work as a commentator with dogmatic prepossessions. Exe-_ 


gesis is not a mere matter of philology and grammar. Call 
it “the analogy of faith,” or what we will, it is certainly true 
that no great work in science or theology can be accom- 
plished by any man who does not have some hypothesis or 
dogma into which he can put the individual and scattered 
facts of experience or interpretation. Without the category 
of doctrine the exegetical facts would be isolated or meaning- 
less; without the exegesis the categories of doctrine would 
have no content, or rather no support. To determine the 
relations of exegesis and dogma by insisting upon the univer- 
sal logical priority of the former, as though a doctrine which 
is itself an exegetical induction may not be the logical Arzus 
of further exegesis, is certainly not wise; and Dr. Hodge is 
the last man who should be quoted in support of such an 
idea, for his greatest exegetical work was written in a dog- 
matic interest. It was hailed on its appearance as a defence 
of the faith, and a grand defence of the faith it is. Dr. Hodge 
was a dogmatic exegete. His commentaries are not pre- 
eminently grammatical like Ellicott’s, or historical like Light- 
foot’s, or eloquent like Eadie’s. He was not a textual critic 
like Alford, or a patristic student like Wordsworth. But he 
has excellences that are peculiarly his own; and for masterly 
analysis of Pauline thought, for luminous exposition of the 
sequences of Pauline sentences, for ability to seize upon the 
central idea of a passage and bring the rays of contextual light 
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to bear upon its elucidation, he is unexcelled, if he is not un- 
rivalled. In the niceties of philology and grammar he un- 
doubtedly had superiors, and the experts in exegesis will be 
able to show that here and there he has fallen into error. But 
in his case, as in Calvin's, his dogmatic instinct went far toward 
compensating for these defects. He knew Greek, it is true, 
but, better still, he knew Paul. 

It is in writing, and not in oral discourse, that Dr. Hodge 
has his chief title to distinction, His sermons were character- 
ized by the clearness, comprehensiveness, and coherence that 
marked everything he did. Dr. Paxton, a high homiletical 
authority, has recorded his estimate of Dr. Hodge as a preacher 
and mentions one occasion, at least, when he rose to the highest 
eloquence. Such instances, however, were not frequent. Still, 
it cannot be said that he needed the stimulus of a great occa- 
sion, or that, like Cunningham, it took the excitement of 
forensic encounter to bring out his best powers as a speaker. 
It was on Sabbath afternoons in the “ Oratory,” with only the 
Professors and students for his audience, that he revealed the 
depths of his emotional nature, and that his pupils learned 
what a preacher he might have been, had he been called to 
speak from the pulpit instead of the professor's chair. A 
volume of his “Conference Papers” lies before us. They con- 
tain few thoughts that are not to be found in his other writings. 
There are no literary surprises, no flashes of genius, few fresh 
metaphors, few illustrations. Nor can it be said that the old 
doctrines are presented here in any form of striking originality. 
Dr. Hodge had the gift of seeing the inter-dependence of the 
truths of the Christian system; but kaleidoscopic variety in 
the combination of these truths is not a characteristic of his 
writings. These “ conference papers” are simply the theology 
of the lecture-room thrown into homiletic form, with rich and 
precious application to Christian experience. They are only 
skeletons, however, and from them alone one would derive a 
very inadequate idea of the unique devotional services for 
which they were prepared. The subject for the day, let us 
suppose, is “ Preaching Christ” (p. 316). The other members 
of the Faculty have spoken. It is the senior Professor’s turn. 
The outline, printed now, but present then only to his mind, 
is clothed in the flowing words of simple, but dignified, ex- 
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temporaneous speech. Deliberate and measured in his manner, 
there is, nevertheless, nothing awkward or mechanical in his pass- 
age from point to point. The fire of moral earnestness has 
fused the logic of analysis, and the transitions that sometimes 
seem abrupt, as they stand in numbered succession on the 
printed page, are made naturally and with smoothness. The 
students follow him with interest as the discourse proceeds, 
some taking notes, some storing memory. And now he tells 
them what a privilege it is to be an ambassador for Christ. 
The clear, crisp statements of dogmatic truth, in which the far- 
reaching relations of the subject have been presented, are ex- 
changed for soft and tender words of child-like faith and 
grateful love. The theology of the intellect has become the 
theology of the feelings. The voice grows tremulous; the 
beautiful face is suffused with a heavenly radiance; the tide of 
emotion overflows, and, borne along, the speaker then por- 
trays the love of God, and, with a pathos that touches every 
heart, acknowledges our obligation to His grace. 

Forensic efforts such as the General Assembly witnessed 
when Rice and Breckinridge and Thornwell were acknowl- 
edged leaders of debate, are not common now. Why this 
should be the case it may be difficult to say. Perhaps the 
General Assembly was more patient then, and the five-minute 
rule and the previous question were resorted to more spar- 
ingly. Or, there may not have been the temptation that now 
exists for the Assembly to do its work vicariously, and it may 
not have become the paradise of the phlegmatic committee- 
man. Perhaps the practical work of the Church was neg- 
lected then, and balance-sheets and statistics may have 
received less attention than they deserved. And it may be 
true, for that matter, that these great men, like the Apostles, 
have left no successors, or perhaps the system of rotation 
in the election of commissioners may stand in some way 
related to this matter. Some say, moreover, that the occu- 
pation of the forensic orator is gone, and that ecclesiastical 
principles should be discussed in the columns of the newspa- 
per and not on the floor of the General Assembly. Be this 
as it may, it is undoubtedly true that in the period of which 
we speak the greatest men in the Church employed their 
highest powers in the discussion of questions in constitutional 
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law and ecclesiastical polity, and it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that it was the golden age of debate. To say, 
therefore, that Dr. Hodge could not ‘cope with the men who 
have just been named does not by any means imply that he 
did not possess forensic powers of a superior quality. Those 
who remember the Rochester Assembly speak of the debate 
in which Hodge and Thornwell crossed swords as something 
never to be forgotten. That debate is printed in full in Dr. 
Thornwell’s collected works. These men were conspicuously 
the greatest men in the Old School Presbyterian Church at 
that time, and the discussion was eminently worthy of both. 
It ceased in the Assembly, to be carried on with greater thor- 
oughness in the pages of the Repertory and the Southern 
Presbyterian Review. 

The readers of this biography will refer with interest to the 
pages which recount the history of the Bzblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review. It was established in 1825, and was for 
some years conducted by an “association of gentlemen,” the 
most prominent being the Princeton men already mentioned, 
together with the brilliant Professor Dod. In 1856 Dr. 
Hodge became sole editor of the Revzew, and sustained this 
position of unshared responsibility till 1868, when Dr. Atwater 
was associated with him in its management. Anonymous 
writing was usual in the conduct of reviews a generation or 
two ago, and the Repertory was no exceptian to this rule. It 
was, or rather it became, distinctively the organ of Dr. 
Hodge's opinions. It did not offer a theological menu to the 
varying and divergent tastes of readers. Nor was it a place 
where good-natured advocates of different opinions might 
meet and hold a symposium. It was the very opposite of all 
this. Matthew Arnold describes Calvinism as “ rigid, militant, 
and menacing:” and, making due allowance for caricature and 
over-statement, the Princeton Review of those days might 
very easily have suggested these epithets. They were days 
of hot controversy, and the Repertory gave no uncertain 
sound. Great doctrines were in debate, and for forty years 
it did battle for what it believed—and rightly believed—to be 
the truth of God. It is not strange that men who remember 
the Repertory of twenty years ago should contrast its inflexi- 
ble purpose, its uncompromising orthodoxy, its hot advocacy 
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of the right, and its scathing rebuke of error with the more 
irenic, judicial, and sometimes apparently neutral attitude 
which writers in some of the periodicals of to-day assume in 
reference to the most vital questions in morals and religion. 
Times have changed, however. The modern review is apt 
to be a tourney ground where interest centres in knowing 
who are the knights of conflicting opinion. The old Revzew, 
no matter who loaded or aimed it, was a field-piece that ‘ vol- 
leyed and thundered” wherever etror showed its front. Dr. 
Hodge was possessed of just the qualifications that fitted him 
for editing a controversial journal. What his literary habits 
were we do not know, but, judging from the amount of mate- 
rial that has come from his pen (140 articles, besides books), 
he must have been a very rapid writer. Given, then, his wide 
knowledge; his ample vocabulary; his clear, concise, and 
rhythmical style, his firm belief in any controversy that his 
cause was the cause of God; his ability to sink his personality 
in that of the editor, without so far forgetting himself as to be 
guilty of editorial discourtesy : and we can easily imagine that 
when the materials of an article had been marshalled by his 
logic and set in motion by his feelings, the result would be the 
highest type of controversial writing. If we sometimes find 
the ashes of controversy in his ‘Systematic Theology,” we 
shall find the fire of controversy hot and bright enough in the 
pages of the Repertory. It was there that his greatness re- 
vealed itself in its highest forms, and Dr, Prime was not far 
wrong when he said that Dr. Hodge was the greatest re- 
viewer in the world. It is only necessary to look over the 
outlined account of his contributions to his Przuceton Review 
which is given in his biography, in order to see how wide a 
field he covered and to what extent he has placed Christen- 
dom under obligation to him by his masterly discussion of 
fundamental questions in which all believers in Revealed Re- 
ligion are alike concerned. It is chiefly, however, as a Cal- 
vinistic theologian that he will be remembered; and it was as 
the defender of historic Calvinism that the Pr7nceton Review 
won its world-wide fame. One must know something about 
that historic Calvinism in order to know Dr. Hodge’s place 
in the history of opinion. He must know, that is to say, the 
history of its confessional development and the modifications 
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that it underwent in the anti-confessional drift of a later day. 

In one sense, Protestantism was a diremption of the indi- 
7 / vidual from the organism. It made the Word of God the 
only rule of faith and practice, and denied the right of the or- 
ganism to be a co-ordinate factor. It affirmed the right of 
private judgment, and challenged the right of the organism 
to impose an authoritative interpretation upon the Scriptures. 
It placed the ground of salvation in the righteousness of 
Christ and its guarantee in the mental state of the individual, 
and so delivered him from the tyranny of ‘‘ works” that the 
organism might impose. Justification by faith, in short, be- 
came the article of a standing or a falling church. Protestant- 
ism took two forms: the Lutheran and the Reformed. The 
one was theo-centric and predestinarian; the other was an- 
thropo-centric and sacramentarian. The doctrine of the cov- 
enants found confessional expression at a later day. The 
theological doctrine of the divine purpose, and the anthro- 
pological doctrine of the solidarity and depravity of the race, 
ies were formulated under the anthropo-theological conceptions 
of the Federal theology. Differences, however, were devel- 
oped: Gomarus on the right; Arminius on the left. The 
Synod of Dort met, and the “five points” became standard 
orthodoxy. Arminianism was ejected. And thus, while logi- 
cally we may speak of the Reformed Theology under the two 
species of Calvinism and Arminianism, egglesiastically we 
must speak of the Reformed Theology as distinctively Calvin- 
istic. The mediating theology of Saumur was taught at a 
later date by Amyraldus and Placaeus. Before that, or 
rather, befoge Heidegger's protest in 1675, the Westminster 
Assembly met. Hence the Westminster Confession does not 
pronounce in terms against the Salmurian theology, although 
it very distinctly teaches the Dordrechtian. The confessional 
orthodoxy of the Presbyterian Church is to be found in the 
Westminster symbols. The Princeton professors began their 
labors with these symbols as their creed-statements and the 
@ Genevan Turretine as their master dogmatician. ‘‘ Princeton 
theology ” is therefore a distinctive term only in so far as Prince- 
ton has won the reputation of being the redoubtable cham-- 
pion of Westminster orthodoxy. If the expression implies 
that Princeton has originated a peculiar phase of the Re- 
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formed faith, it is a distinction that she does not covet; if it 
implies that she is the only defender of that faith, it is a dis- 
tinction that she does not deserve. 

The simple discharge of didactic functions would not meet 
the exigencies of those days. Controversy was then as it is 
now the price of a perpetuated faith. Say what we will 
against the systems of New England theology, it is certainly 
true that the men who lived during the period marked by 
Edwards and Taylor have contributed a great chapter to the 
history of religious thought. An age of synthesis may come 
in which it will be possible to read that chapter with some 
profit, and learn that even the most divergent systems have 
contained some important lessons. ‘That, however, was an 
age of antithesis. The polemic and the irenic method sup- 
plement each other. Error commonly has some truth in 
what it affirms, and is wrong generally in what it denies. 
While it is active, aggressive, and eager to be the substitute 
for established orthodoxy and cherished faith, the method of 
polemic is the only one that is wise. But when it ceases to 
occupy this position, and takes its place in the history of 
opinion, the irenic thinker is apt to ask what lessons it taught, 
under what conditions it arose, and to what neglected truth, 
as by some nemesis of faith, its origin can be traced. ,It 
would be uncandid not to acknowledge the influence of New 
England theology in America to-day, yet it is quite safe to 
say that, in the presence of current issues, it has little or no 
polemic significance. It was otherwise, however, fifty years 
ago. Calvinism was undergoing the modifications known as 
“The New Divinity.’ These modifications were mainly 
ethical and anthropological. They had reference to Ability, 
Depravity, the Nature of Virtue, Regeneration, and the 
Atonement. On all these subjects Dr. Hodge wrote with 
great earnestness. He opposed the Hopkinsians and he op- 
posed the Taylorites. These, though historically related, 
were the antipodal forms of New England theology. With 
Emmons, the most outspoken and original Hopkinsian, God 
was the power behind phenomena, and therefore the effi- 
cient cause of all acts. There were no second causes, and 
Providence was continued creation. This was the transcen- 
dental side of his theology, and he was therefore a Predesti- 
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narian of the severest type. On the empirical side, however, 
he was a Phenomenalist; ‘The soul is a series of exercises. 
Phenomenally, we are free. Moral conduct is a series of 
volitions that are either right or wrong. There is no charac- 
ter, no original sin, no imputation.’ He reminds us of the 
attempts that are being made at the present day to unite the 
Pantheism of Spinoza with the Positivism of Compte.* It 
would be quite as correct to call him a Positivist as to call 
him a Pantheist. He was neither. 

In Dr. Taylor’s system the autonomy of the human will is 
substituted for the Hopkinsian doctrine of the Divine efficien- 
cy; self-love takes the place of disinterested benevolence, 
and instead of the doctrine that sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good, we are told that possibly God could not 
prevent the occurrence of sin in a moral universe. Between 
these extremes the pendulum of thought was swinging when 
Dr. Hodge came upon the arena as a_controversialist. 
Opposite as these systems were, they both led to or involved 
a denial of the doctrine of original sin and a strictly vicarious 
atonement. Dr. H. B. Smith+ has presented this with 
matchless vividness of antithetical statement; and Dr. At- 
water, in the last Number of this REviEw, has shown how the 
theological movements of those days prepared the way for the 
warmer and more sympathetic, though equally heterodox, 
theology of Bushnell. These successive phases of opinion 
must be kept in mind in order to understand the statement 
that the Princeton men never originated a new idea. Dr. 
Hodge was fond of making this statement. It occurs in the 
Repertory; he makes it in a letter to Principal Cunningham ; 
and at his semi-centennial celebration, with representatives 
from Andover and New Haven before him, he repeated it 
again. This, however, was only a modest way of stating the 
magnificent truth that the Professors of Princeton had been 
doing battle for Westminster orthodoxy. It is true that the 
name of Dr. Hodge is associated with no new departure in 
Theology; but it is far from true that he came to the defence 


* See the recently published work entitled ‘‘Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy.” 
By Frederick Pollock. 

+ See his ‘‘ Idea of Christian Theology as a System ” and ‘‘ The Theological System 
of Emmons,” in the volume called ‘‘ Faith and Philosophy.” 
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of the faith with no originality or independence of thought. 
His place undoubtedly is among the defenders of the faith 
rather than among the constructive thinkers of the world. 
Still, he gave the old theology a new setting. His con- 
troversies enabled him to treat it with fresh vigor, and the 
clearness with which the doctrines of the Reformed faith are 
stated in contrast to the opposing theories of recent years is 
one of the leading characteristics of his “ Systematic Theology.” 
It is possible that his controversies sometimes show faults in 
theological perspective, and that in contending for a truth he 
did not always make due allowance for its relative importance 
or prominence. And his biographer says: “ He was apt some- 
times, as his critics have successfully pointed .out, to go beyond 


the warrant of historical fact in asserting that the Church had. 


everywhere and always held as he held as to secondary 
matters.” It is, however, a truth that all Presbyterians may 
generously admit that, battling for confessional orthodoxy, he 
has done more than any other man to save our Church from 
the growing influence of a theology that is both anti-confes- 
sional and provincial. In doing this he has earned the 
gratitude of all Calvinistic theologians, even though on some 
points touching the philosophy of race-connection he held a 
position differing from their own. ' 
‘It would be wrong to infer that because Dr. Hodge 
was so active as a writer he was a mere student or a 
recluse. He lived in a quiet college town, but he took 
a great interest in the outside world. He was not a 
book-worm, and he was by no means indifferent to the 
amenities of life. He could enjoy a novel, and was capable of 
discriminating admiration of a horse ; he prided himself on the 
products of his garden, and loved a game of chess or back- 
gammon; he took pleasure in the boyish sports of his children, 
remembering their sayings and entering with zest into every- 
thing that interested them. Even when he was busy he seems 
not to have been disturbed by their presence, for “his study 
was always the family thoroughfare through which the children, 
boys and girls, young and old, and after them the grandchil- 
dren, went in and out for work and play.” His letters show 
that he took an interest in politics. He was a devoted friend 
of the College of New Jersey, and one of its Trustees from 
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1850 to the day of his death. From 1840 to 1870 he was a 
member of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. He 
was also for many years a member of. the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and its President in 1868, after the death of Dr. 
Spring. He was several times a member of the General 
Assembly, and was elected to the Moderatorship in 1846. In 
1839 he published his “Constitutional History of the Presby- 
terian Church.” The disruption had taken place two years 
before, and it is interesting to notice the position taken by 
“the Princeton men” during that crisis. They did not sympa- 
thize with either the Hopkinsian or the Taylorite wing of 
New England Theology, though they distinguished between 
them by regarding the former as properly within the area of 
tolerated divergence from the Standards. They were aware of 
the evils that had grown out of the “ Plan of Union,” and were 
as anxious as any of their brethren to have them abated. But 
save in the case of the Synod of Western Reserve, which was 
overwhelmingly Congregational, they disapproved of, and Dr. 
Alexander voted against, the Exscinding Act of the General 
Assembly of 1837. Of the legality of the measure whereby the 
“Plan of Union” was dissolved they had no doubt, inasmuch 
as it was the creature of the Assembly ; nor did they doubt the 
right of the Assembly to exclude the Synods of Western New 
York. But they more than doubted the wisdom of the pro- 
ceeding. 

In 1835 Dr. Hodge began to write a series of annual articles 
in reference to the General Assembly, the material portions of 
which have been gathered into a volume and published under 
the title of ‘‘Church Polity.” It is to be regretted that a 
complete treatise on Ecclesiology, which he had projected 
early in life, and which was always a fondly cherished literary 
plan, was never prepared for publication. A didactic treatise, 
however, would not have superseded the present volume which 
Mr. Durant has so admirably edited. Dr. Hodge had those 
qualities of mind which go to make what members of the bar 
call an elementary lawyer, and it is his power of bringing 
fundamental principles to bear upon the settlement of concrete 
cases that invests this volume with permanent value. It will 
not be possible to do more than indicate here the leading 
principles that conditioned the author's judgment in regard to 
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the great ecclesiastical questions that he discussed. He was 
invincibly settled in the belief that in all questions of conduct 
the Word of God, and it alone, must be our guide. Hence, 
contrary to the judgment of many, who it must be said were as 
jealous as he of the honor of the Bible, he defended the doc- 
trine of the Confession regarding the marriage of a deceased 
wife’s sister. Hence, also, he refused to take extreme Abolli- 
tionist views in opposition to Slavery, though he deprecated 
its existence and sought its extinction. He would not part 
with his right to judge zz foro conscientie concerning things 
indifferent, and, with the miracle of Cana before him, he refused 
to be the advocate of an ethical maxim that would make his 
Lord a transgressor. He was by conscientious conviction a 
Presbyterian; and, therefore, while sympathizing to a proper 
extent with the work of undenominational societies, he was 
opposed to the plan of relegating to such agencies the Church's 
specific work of Education and Missions. Yet he did not 
hold extreme opinions in Church polity. With Dr. Miller he 
believed that the office of the ruling elder is Scriptural, though 
he did not base it specifically on 1 Tim. v. 17. He held, 
moreover, that the ruling elder is a layman and, as our Form 
of Government teaches, “a representative of the people.” He 
was a gure divino Presbyterian to the extent of believing that 
certain great principles, such as the parity of the ministry, 
popular government, and ecclesiastical unity are clearly taught 
in the Scriptures, and that these principles are contrary to the 
Prelatic theory of ecclesiastical polity on the one hand and to 
the Congregational on the other. He denied, however, that 
the New Testament contained such specific instructions in 
regard to the management of the Church’s affairs as would 
make it wrong for her to entrust her missionary schemes to the 
agency of Boards. This was the subject of his debate with 
Dr. Thornwell in the General Assembly at Rochester, to which 
reference has already been made. A thorough-going Protest- 
ant, there was in his mind no trace of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the grace of “ orders,” and he was one of the first to 
advocate what is now known among us as the “ demission of 
the ministry.” His writings give ample proof that«he recog- 
nized the individual as the true ecclesiastical atom, and that he 
believed that organization, though .necessary to the well-being, 
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was not necessary to the being of the visible Church. Had he 
been interrogated upon the point, there is little doubt that he 
would have said that the botanical conception of the Church, 
which is so prevalent, is erroneous, and that in view of the 
statement of our standards that the visible Church consists of 
“all those who profess the true religion, together with their 
children,” the inquiry whether any denomination qua denomina- 
tion is a dvanch of the visible Church is irrelevant. He was, of 
course, opposed to the decision of the General Assembly which 
pronounced against the validity of Roman Catholic baptism, 
and in this opinion he had the cordial support of Principal 
Cunningham, who has said respecting that action: “It is to be 
regretted that the General Assembly of so respectable and 
influential a body should have ventured to give such a deliver- 
ance, in opposition to the whole Protestant Churches and their 
own most distinguished theologians.” Dr. Hodge was a be- 
liever in the separation of Church and State, yet when the 
nation was in peril none spoke more loyally than he, and the 
journal that had battled for the integrity of doctrine did battle 
for the integrity of the Union. His feelings, however, were 
under the control of his judgment, and he therefore opposed 
the “Spring resolutions” in 1861, the “ Pittsburgh orders” in 
1865, the action of the Assembly in the McPheeter’s case in 
1866, and the Deliverance at St. Louis respecting the “ Decla- 
ration and Testimony” in 1867. There is a cgnflict of opinion 
in the Presbyterian Church respecting the right of the General 
Assembly to exercise original jurisdiction. Conceding, how- 
ever, that the right exists (Dr. Hodge strongly argued, and, as 
we believe, correctly, that it does exist), it was still an open ques- 
tion whether the action taken in St. Louis was eminently wise, 
and even the most strenuous defender of that action might 
easily admit that something forcible and really worthy of con- 
sideration might be said in behalf of a position which he did 
not approve. And as the question mooted was not an article 
of faith defined in the symbols or declared in Scripture, it 
seems to one, at this distance from the event, that Dr. Hodge 
hardly deserved the treatment he received in some quarters for 
giving frank expression to his views on this and similar occa- 
sions. Perhaps it never occurred to those who assailed him, 
and who sought to move the highest judicatory to take action 
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respecting him, that there was an element of tyranny in their - 


behavior. This, however, is an unpleasant subject, and the 
biographer parts with it in the following words: “No picture 
can be drawn if the shadows are left out, and these shadows of 
storm-drifted clouds are left where they fell, that the truth of 
history may be preserved in its integrity.” 

That Dr. Hodge had lost none of the confidence in which 
he was regarded by the whole family of Presbyterian Churches, 
was abundantly proved in the enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted by the National Convention of Presbyterians in Phila- 
delphia, 1867. Henry B. Smith is the hero of Reunion. Dr. 
Hodge opposed it. Yet Dr. Hodge’s speech in that conven- 
tion and his subsequent article on Adoption of the Confession 
of Faith had not a little to do with the Reunion movement, 


and it is safe to say that in these utterances he has voiced the. 


sentiment of our Church respecting both the liberty and the 
obligations of creed-subscription. A grander testimony to the 
value of Dr. Hodge’s services and to the esteem in which he 
was universally held was given on the 22d of April, 1872. 
From far and near they came—old pupils, professors in other 
institutions, representative men from all evangelical denom- 
inations—filling the First Church of Princeton to its utmost 
capacity. Congratulations came from across the sea, and letters 
expressing the deepest sympathy with the occasion poured _in 
from every part of the Union. “But one name among the 
living,” said Dr. Boardman, “ could have drawn such a con- 
course together.” It was the first time in America that the 
Jubilee of a Theological Professor had been celebrated, and 
there was a combination of circumstances in connection with 
the event that gave it peculiar interest and made it an occasion 
never to be forgotten by any who participated in it. “Three 
events,” said Dr. Duryea, in the opening words of his oration, 
“unite to give dignity to this memorial gathering—the com- 
pletion of fifty years of patient toil and faithful teaching in the 
sphere of Divine Science; the presentation to the world of the 
results of study, experience, and prayer, in a work of Theology 
which gives expression to the profoundest religious thought, 
and stands as a proof that our English tongue has not lost its 
beauty, power, or purity; the endowment of a chair in the 
Theological School that shall preserve the memory of an 
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honored and cherished name, and that shall continue the use- 
fulness of a prolonged and fruitful life.” 

Dr. Hodge’s “ Systematic Theology” is his magnum opus. 
Here we have the garnered wisdom of his life, and his ripest 
judgments are presented in these volumes, with a calmness and 
a comparative freedom from controversial azzmus that invest 
them with special attractiveness. That the work has no faults 
only an undiscriminating reader would say; that compared 
with other systems of theology in respect to erudition, compre- 
hensiveness, and argumentative ability it stands at the head of 
the dogmatic literature of our language, is certainly not too 
much to say. It does not exhibit the architectonic power that 
is seen in Calvin’s “ Institutes.” It aims rather at the complete- 
ness and comprehensiveness of Turretine: and since Turretine’s 
day it is doubtful whether there has been so rich and at the 
same time so able an exhibition of Systematic Theology under 
Calvinistic conceptions. 

The extensive erudition of the author, and the wide area of dis- 
cussion covered by his work, will appear to the most superficial 
reader. There are some topics, nevertheless, that might have 
been handled with more fulness. The Theistic controversy 
would need a somewhat different treatment if the book were to be 
written to-day ; and in the masterly discussion of the philosophy 
of faith, the opinions of Positivists like Bain and Sully deserve 
attention as well as those of Kant and Jacobi. Owing to the 
changes that are constantly taking place in respect to the rela- 
tive importance of controversies, it is impossible for a system 
of theology to be polemic without some loss of symmetry, and 
in the pages of Dr. Hodge this want of proportion is here 
and there quite visible. Thus, considering the neglect that has 
overtaken Sir William Hamilton, the attention bestowed upon 
him seems disproportionately large, and considering the present 
interest in the doctrine of Retribution, the space allotted to it 
seems far too small. It must be remembered, however, that 
this work appeared eight years ago. Nor should we look for 
the erudition exhibited in a monograph in a work that covers 
the wide area of Systematic Theology; therefore, under 
‘‘ Justification” we shall not find the fulness of Ritschl, nor 
would Dr. Bruce expect Dr. Hodge’s acquaintance with 
Kenotic literature to be equal to his own, 
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It should be conceded, too, that Dr. Hodge has treated rival 
systems of theology with great fairness. He writes, of course, 
as a Calvinist, and it is quite apparent that the first meridian of 
theological Jongitude passes through Geneva. All the more 
valuable on this account, therefore, is the testimony of a man 
like Dr. Krauth to the general fairness with which Lutheranism 
is presented. ‘And, notwithstanding the Calvinistic viewpoint 
of the author, the “ Systematic Theology” makes on the whole 
an irenic impression. Dr. Hodge takes more pleasure evidently 
in citing the consensus of Christendom in opposition to error, 
than in criticising opinions that are adverse to the Reformed 
theology. No attempt is made to trace the principles that 
underlie the symbolic divergences of Christendom or write the 
natural history, so to speak, of the great creed systems. This 


would have called for a special treatise, and perhaps have re-. 


quired a greater infusion of the historic spirit than Dr. Hodge 
possessed. Yet itis no misrepresentation of him to say that 
earnestly as he contended as a polemic theologian for the dis- 
tinguishing truths of the Reformed theology, he would just 
as earnestly, and without seeing any inconsistency between the 
two positions, have made common cause with Christians of every 
name by exhibiting the radical and generic truths in which 
they all agree, and in defence of which, as God-given, the 
Church must do an apologetic work in opposition to the natu- 
ralism of to-day. ; 

In the later years of his life Dr. Hodge was disposed to attach 
less value than is customary with theologians to theological 
metaphysics. Thus, while not rejecting, he refused to set forth 
the scholastic doctrine of concursus as a reliable explanation of 
the method of Providence or the Patristic theory of “ eternal 
generation,” as fully warranted by what the Scriptures affirm as 
to the relations of the Father and the Son. He might have 
gone further without giving offence and without abating a 
syllable of confessional orthodoxy. It was not his habit, how- 
ever, to plead ignorance, and there are few theologians, and 
certainly no American theologians, whose reasoned opinions can 
be quoted on so many subjects. It is not to be expected that 
he has fallen into no error, or that there are no subjects covered 
by his discussions that need to be probed with a deeper analysis. 
But it is indicative of the impression that he has made on the 
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thought of the world, as well as a token of his enduring influ- 
ence, that the venerable author of these volumes is everywhere 
quoted on all questions within the purview of Theology, and 
that the dogmatic specialists and monograph writers refer to 
him with respect, even -when they feel compelled to differ with 
his conclusions. 

The “ Systematic Theology” is conditioned by two all-per- 
vading principles: the author's unfaltering belief in the plenary 
inspiration and infallible authority of the Bible, and his uncom- 
promising opposition to Speculative Theology. The proper 
place for the discussion of the Rule of Faith is where the 
author puts it, among the prolegomena. The apologete may, 
and sometimes must, defend Christianity as a supernatural and 
revealed religion, on grounds that do not assume the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. But with the dogmatician, unless he is a 
Roman Catholic or a Rationalist, this doctrine must be a postu- 
late. Given this, the second principle just mentioned follows by 
obvious necessity. If the Bible be God’s Word, there can be 
no legitimate @ przorz Theology. Accordingly, against all at- 
tempts to construct a speculative theology independent of the 
Scripture, as well as against all attempts to adapt Scripture to 
a preconceived philosophy or ethical maxim, the author enters 
his earnest protest. Our knowledge of God must come from 
the Bible, the constitution of our nature and the external 
world. The dogmatic theologian undertakes to ascertain the 
truth that is to be derived from these sources and put it into 
systematic form. God might reveal Himself to the individual 
soul by the witness of the Spirit, interpreting or even supple 
menting Scripture ; but however convincing to the individual 
it would need the corroboration of exceptional facts to make 
it convincing to others. And there is nothing absurd in the 


_ idea that God might reveal Himself through His Spirit to an 


ecclesiastical organism, though it is impossible to make a claim 
for such a revelation under the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
Infallibility, or the Protestant doctrine of Christian conscious- 
ness that would overthrow the right of private judgment in 
the interpretation of Scripture. A mystical theology is as ab- 
surd, therefore, as a mystical geology, and a Speculative The- 
ology is as*valueless as real estate in Utopia. On this point 
one might even go further than Dr. Hodge. For while it is 
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true that to a certain extent a philosophy conditions our ac- 
ceptance of a Revelation, it may be questioned whether Dr. 
Hodge has not made his philosophical Confession of Faith 
larger than was necessary. To believe in Revealed Religion 
one must believe in God, the world, and the soul as separate 
and distinct, that is to say, he must have a Theistic as distin- 
guished from a Materialistic or Pantheistic theory of the Uni- 
verse. There is no reason, however, why Christianity should 
be conditioned by a theory of Substance, Identity, and the 
Constitution of Matter. Nor can complaint be reasonably 
made against the intrusion of philosophy into theology if in the 
theory of God's relation to the world we use the tenets of one 
metaphysic to refute those of another. This is a point upon 
which Dr. Hodge has been criticised, it may be with undue 
severity, but not without some reason.* 

Inspiration and Induction are the premise and the method 
of Dr. Hodge’s system. How, then, are the doctrines of Script- 
ure to be organized? That will depend upon the aim of the 
dogmatician. If he wishes simply to exhibit the relations of 
God and man, he may proceed upon an ethical basis (Taylor) ; 
he may give anaccount of the kingdom of God (Van Ooster- 
zee), or the disease and the remedy (Chalmers), or the economy 
of the covenants (Witsius) ; he may adopt a Trinitarian basis 
of classification (Calvin) ; or he may group the doctrines roynd 
the Incarnation (Edwards). But these methods are all inade- 
quate if a complete statement of what is known concerning 
God be aimed at: and the division of the subject into 
Theology, Anthropology, Soteriology, Eschatology, and Eccle- 
siology is far more convenient and admits of a more compre- 
hensive treatment of dogmatics. This distribution, however, 
is faulty, inasmuch as the subjects are not co-ordinate, eschatology 
being a division in the category of time ; and as Dr. Hodge re- 
marks, “the classification is far from being exhaustive.” But 
the system begins right by making God the first and main 
topic. Dorner keeps the unity of his theme by making God 
in His relation to the world his second grand division, and Lip- 
sius avoids the disparate division of soteriology, eschatology, 





' * See Laidlaw’s “ Bible Doctrine of Man,” p. 27. 
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and ecclesiology by considering these subjects in his chapters 
on the historical development of the religious life in the indi- 
vidual and in the society, or what comes to the same thirig, the 
logical and the chronological unfolding of the covenant of 
grace. 

Ebrard’s system is very logical, but it is not Christo-centric, as 
some say, in any other sense than that Christ is the middle term 
in a division essentially linear. It proceeds upon a Trinitarian 
division under the supreme category: God. Dr. Hodge’s logic 
was that of syllogism and controversy, not of division and classi- 
fication. He has therefore made no contribution to dogmatic 
method, and his discussions are arranged under the old rubrics. 
His system must be studied to be appreciated. It does not 
appear to the best advantage in a conspectus. It is in his grasp 
of the whole subject of Theology, his familiarity with all 
phases of opinion, and his ability not only to defend the ortho- 
dox faith against error, but to exhibit its excellences and advan- 
tages as contradistinguished from error, and especially the error 
of our times, that Dr. Hodge has his chief merit as a sys- 
tematic theologian. In knowing how to secure the advan- 
tage of situation in a controversy; in ability to seize upon 
the central topic of debate and hold the discussion rigidly to it, 
to the sacrifice, if need be, or neglect of relatively minor points, 
Cunningham is superior to Hodge. But Cunningham’s dialectic 
was employed on a few great controversies, and hedid not have 
the breadth of view which distinguished the American theolo- 
gian, who shared with him the reputation of being the ablest 
Calvinist of his day. Hodge proves, Cunningham disproves. 
Hodge shows the strength of Calvinism, Cunningham the 
weakness of Arminianism. In Dr. Hodge’s system the doc- 
trines are first stated according to the Reformed Confessions, 
and the separate points in a doctrine are discussed serzatzm , the 
statement of rival confessional systems are then exhibited 
and discussed, and afterward the modern or anti-confessional 
views are presented. The work is thus a contribution to com- 
parative theology, and is polemic as well as didactic. Here 
and there in the work the author’s argument from consciousness 
should probably be qualified by the terms of his able contribu- 
tion to the /udependent (the last that came from his pen) in ref- 
erence to intuitive truth. And his argument from the consen- 
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sus of Christendom leaves us sometimes in doubt respecting 
the unexpressed major premise. There is a strong probability 
that what Christians agree to be the teaching of the Bible, is 
the teaching of the Bible. This is all we suppose that Dr. 
Hodge means, and there is no doctrine of quasi-infallibility in it. 
But when we are told that the Protestant doctrine of common 
consent is that the children of God are led by the Spirit of God 
to a knowledge of fundamental truth, the implication would 
seem to be that there is a guarantee of infallibility for a certain 
dogmatic area. The question then emerges: Why should we 
limit the authority of common consent to fundamental doctrines, 
and wherein are we less arbitrary inso doing than the Anglican 
who limits it to the teaching of the first few centuries ? 

The author’s views upon this question will be found in his chap- 
ter on the Rule of Faith. Following it are the chapters on Theism ~ 
and the anti-theistic theories, among them the one on the question, 
Can God be known ? the ablest in the volume and one of the 
ablest in the work. Discussions on the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, Creation, Providence, and Miracles take us through the 
first volume. The author’s great chapter in Anthropology is 
the one on Sin. In it he defends the doctrine of Imputation 
and Total Depravity, and replies to philosophical theories. It 
is preceded by discussions on the origin and antiquity of man, 
and is followed by a very lucid chapter advocating the Edward- 
ian doctrine of the Will. Part III., Soteriology, opens with 
a chapter cn the plan of Salvation, and is a comparison of views 
respecting the Divine purpose with a defence of sublapsarian 
Calvinism. But by far the ablest chapter in this Part is the 
one on the Person of Christ, defending the Chalcedonian 
Christology. In volume III. we have Regencration, with 
special reference to the systems of Emmons, Taylor, and 
Finney. Following this is a masterly chapter on Faith, and 
another on Justification. In the chapter on Sanctification one 
would have looked for a discussion of the Perseverance of the 
Saints. This does not occur, but Perfectionism is dealt with 
very satisfactorily. The author’s treatment of The Law is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of Christian ethics, and 
quite as worthy of commendation is his chapter on the Sacra- 
ments. In the last chapter he opposes the pre-millennial view 
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of the second advent, and defends, though not with the fulness 
that the subject deserves, the orthodox doctrine of Retribution. 

But the circumstances of Dr. Hodge’s life had not led him to 
take special interest in eschatological subjects. His great work 
was done in connection with the doctrines of Imputation, 
Depravity, Regeneration, and the Atonement. The chapters 
that deal with these doctrines, therefore, stand out conspicu- 
ously in the work. 

Dr. Hodge was fully three-score years and ten when the 
publication of his “Systematic Theology” was undertaken, 
and he lived to receive the congratulations of his friends on 
his eightieth birthday. The story of these closing years is told 
with rare delicacy of feeling and expression in the pages of the 
Biography. In 1849 Dr. Hodge’s first wife died. ‘She had 
lived with her husband, his joy and crown, twenty-seven years 
and a half. She had borne for him eight children, three 
daughters and five sons, all of whom, by God's singular mercy, 
lived to mature age, and have been gathered with their parents 
into the number of those who profess Christ.” In 1852 Dr. 
Hodge “contracted his second marriage with Mrs. Mary 
Hunter Stockton, widow of the late Lieutenant Samuel 
Witham Stockton of the United States Navy. .... This 
noble Christian lady supported and brightened all his later 
life, and assiduously attended him with her tender ministrations 
until his eyes closed in death.” The “sweet old age” that 
President Woolsey wished for him was the crowning blessing that 
God kindly added to a beautiful and favored life. “The con- 
troversies were all past. The old warrior hung his arms upon 
the wall as he rested under the clear skies of universal peace.” 
His home was happy. Dutiful children loved and honored 
him. Affectionate grandchildren, the joy of his heart, saved 


‘him from the depression that a growing sense of isolation 


would naturally produce. And, more than all, his unwavering 
confidence in Christ made his last days serene and sunny. 
One by one his early friends passed away. His brother died 
in 1873. Then comes the record in his journal of the death of 
Bishop Mcllvaine, followed by the pathetic words: “I am 
almost alone.” There are few friendships in this world like 
that of John Johns and Charles Hodge; and when, in 1876, 
the one was taken home, the other wrote: “I have no such 
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friend on earth. I mourn apart.” On the 16th of May, 1878, 
he participated in the services at the funeral of Professor 
Henry, another life-long friend, and this “ was the last occasion 
on which he was ever in a church.” During these years the 
breadth of his Christian sympathies became more and more 
apparent. All men loved him. The publication of his 
“ Systematic Theology” had served, perhaps, to change the 
opinions of some who, knowing him only as a champion of 
the strictest Calvinism, kad not credited him with the catho- 
licity of feeling that was so truly characteristic of him. The 
change was in them, and not in him. And what to some may 
seem the paradox of his life, finds an easy explanation in his 
unfaltering loyalty to his Lord. Fidelity to Christ made him 
suspicious of every, even of the least, divergence from the 
system of truth that centred in His Divine Person and His » 
atoning blood. And so central, so supreme, in his religious 
life was his devotion to Christ that, in spite of all, even the 
greatest, divergences of creed, he recognized a brother in every 
man who loved the Lord. He was a Protestant, out-and-out, 
but he refused to widen the schism of Christendom by denying 
the validity of Roman Catholic ordinances. He was a Pres- 
byterian by birth and by conviction, but he refused to advocate 
a high ecclesiasticism that would cut him off from sympathy 
with men whose creed and cultus differed from his own. He 
was a Calvinist of the strictest school. He was a firm believer 
in every article of the Westminster Confession of Faith. But 
he has put on record his confidence in Schleiermacher’s heavenly 
felicity, and but a short time before he died he traced in 
trembling lines his belief “that the vast majority of the human 
race were to share the beatitudes and glories of his Lord’s 
redemption.” He spent his life in the service of the Presby- 
terian Church, but his sympathies went far beyond the boun- 
daries of sect. In 1841 the American Sunday-school Union 
published his “ Way of Life,” and that little book has carried 
the common salvation into thousands of homes, irrespective of 
denominational attachments. Once more in 1873 he gives 
expression to his practical belief in the Holy Catholic Church, 
the Communion of Saints. “The Unity of the Church based 
on Personal Union to Christ”—this was his theme at the 
meeting of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical 
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Alliance in the City of New York. With the exception of 
his historical sermon, delivered at the reopening of the Sem- 
inary Chapel in 1874, the reading of that paper was his last 
important public service. 

In 1877 his son, the author of the biography, was inducted 
into his Professorship. For the venerable man, who sixty-five 
years before had looked down from the gallery of the same 
church in which these services were held upon the inauguration 
of Dr. Alexander, this must have been an event of most tender 
interest. Dr. Alexander had been as a father to him, and on 
his death-bed had entrusted him with the maintenance of the 
orthodox traditions. Into the hands of his own son, the wearer 
of Archibald Alexander's name, was now committed the keep- 
ing of the trust that had given Princeton a name in all the 
earth. His work was done. He was only waiting for the 
message that should take him to his rest and his reward. His 
education was complete. Commencement-day was near at 
hand. And so on the 1oth of June, 1878, while the students 
of the college were going out to the work and warfare of life, 
he too exchanged the exile and the discipline of earth for the 
welcome of his Father's house. His own sons carried him to 
the grave.. They laid him beside the wife of his youth; and, 
reading in the light of the setting sun the graven words that 
years ago had given expression to a sorrowing husband’s heart, 
they doubtless said once more: “WE LAY YOU GENTLY HERE, 
OUR BEST BELOVED, TO GATHER STRENGTH AND BEAUTY FOR 
THE COMING OF THE Lorp.” 


Francis L. Patron. 


















































































































VI. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


PAUL’S THORN IN THE FLESH. 


Paul did his great work in constant struggle against trials and difficulties 





from without and from within. His life was a continuous battle with Jews, 4 
Gentiles, and false brethren. He stood almost alone, one against a world in q 
arms. Not even a wife nor ason nor a daughter cheered him on his way or 3g 


shared with him his troubles and cares. But he had Christ on his side, who | 
is mightier than the host of hell. This war-like aspect gives his work the 
character of a heroic poem. a 

Among the difficulties which Paul had to contend with, was that mysterious 
“infirmity of the flesh,” to which he alludes in the fourth chapter of the Gala- 
tians, and the “thorn in the flesh,” of which he speaks in the twelfth chapter * 
of the Second Corinthians. These Epistles were written in the same period of 
his life, between A.D. 54 and 57, and the passages refer no doubt to'the same 
trouble. We will place them side by side. 


GAL. iv. 13-15. 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 





** Ye know that on account of an INFIRM- ‘And that I might not be exalted too 










ITY OF THE FLESH I preached unto you the 
former time [on the first of my two visits 
among you]; and your trial in my flesh 
[that which was a trial to you in my flesh] 
ye did not despise nor loath [lit. spit out], 
but as an angel of God did ye receive me, 
[even] as Jesus Christ. Where is then 
your self-congratulation ? for I bear you wit- 
ness that you would have plucked out your 
eyes, if possible, and given them to me.” 


much by this superabundance of revéla- 
tions, there was given to me a THORN IN 
THE FLESH, an angel of Satan to buffet me, 
that I should not be exalted too much. For 
this thrice did I entreat the Lord that it 
might depart from me. But He hath said 
unto me: ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ; 
for my strength is being perfected in weak- 
ness.’ Most gladly then will I rather 
glory in my weaknesses, that the strength 















of Christ may rest upon me.” 





The first attack of which we are informed, took place fourteen years before 
the composition of the Second Corinthians (57), that is, A.D. 43 or 44, prob- 
ably after that trance in the Temple of Jerusalem which determined his career 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles (2 Cor. xii. 2 ; comp. Acts xxii. 17). Then again 
he was seized by a prolonged attack in 51 or 52, during his first visit to Galatia 
(Gal, iv. 13). He seems to refer to a similar attack when, in 52 or 53, he wrote 
to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii, 18) that “Satan had hindered him” from 
visiting them, and when, a few years afterward (57), he reminded the Corinthi- 
ans that he was “with them in weakness and in fear, and in much trembling” 
(1 Cor, ii. 3). In the second Epistle to the Corinthians he informs them of 
(378) 
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an affliction which befell him in Asia, and which was so severe that he 
‘despaired even of life” (2 Cor. i. 8,9). If we press the words “thrice I 
prayed the Lord,” we may infer that down to the year 57 he had at least three 
severe attacks of this peculiar infirmity, and that it was after the third that the 
Lord pointed out to him the practical design of the trial, and assured him of 
grace sufficient to bear it. 

Allusions to the same trouble, but less certain, have been found in other 
passages where Paul speaks more generally of his sufferings in the cause of 
Christ, and more particularly his persecutions, viz., Gal. vi. 17 (the sacred 
stigmata, or marks of Jesus, branded on his body); 2 Cor. iv. 10 (‘always 
bearing about in the body the dying Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our body”); Col. i. 24 (“I rejoice in my sufferings for your 
sake, and fill up on my part the deficiencies of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh for His body, which is the Church”). 

The contemporaries of St. Paul who were personally acquainted with him, 
knew at once what he meant by his “infirmity” and by his “ thorn in the flesh” ; 
but we who live at such a distance are largely left to conjecture as to its pre- 
cise nature. The apocryphal literature is silent on this point. ‘The “ Acts of 
Thecla” give us a description of the personal appearance of Paul, but no ac- 
count of his special infirmity, ‘The magnifying-glass of legendary poetry 
enhances only the virtues of its heroes, while the defects disappear or are re- 
membered only indistinctly. There is, however, a vague tradition, first briefly 
mentioned by Tertullian, that Paul suffered of severe headache. 

What we can gather, with some degree of certainty, from his Epistles, are the 
following particulars : 

1, The infirmity of Paul was a dodily ailment or physical malady. It was an 
“infirmity of the flesh” (Gal. iv. 13); or, “in his (my) flesh” (ver. 14) ; “a thorn 
in the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7), that is, not a literal thorn, but a physical pain as 
sharp as that caused by a thorn or pin thrust in the flesh. It is true, “ flesh” 
often means, in Paul’s vocabulary, the corrupt carnal naturg of man, but, in 
these passages, it must refer to the body; for a check on the sinful nature 
would be a spiritual blessing rather than a hindrance to get rid of. 

2. It must have been very painful. This is implied in the Greek word 
ox0Aoy, which only occurs once in the New Testament, but frequently else- 
where, and means either a wooden “stake,” or a sharp “thorn,” a splinter ; 
the latter meaning prevails in Hellenistic Greek (LXX. Hos. ii. 6 ; Ezek. xxviii, 
26 ; Num. xxxiii. 55; Sir. xliii. 19), and is decidedly preferable here, for the 
.idea of a stake driven through the flesh is exaggerated and coarse.* The apostle, 
moreover, prayed again and again to be delivered from this pain. A man of 
his energy and zeal would not have minded or mentioned an ordinary ailment. 

3. It was of a repulsive and even /oathsome character, and offered a strong 
temptation to the Galatians to “despise” and “spit out” the apostle. But it 
created also pity and compassion on the sufferer. 

4. It was not a continuous, but an intermittent trouble. It seized him while 
passing through Galatia, and de/ained him there so that he involuntarily became 





* I dissent here from Lightfoot, Plumptre, and Farrar, who all prefer the meaning 


‘‘stake,” misled by the prevailing classical usage. The Vulgate translates oxdéAoW by 
stimulus. 
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the evangelist and spiritual father of the Galatians, Gal. iv. 13 (according to 
the correct rendering of 67 doSéverav THs Gapnos, “on account of an infir- 
mity of the flesh”). The intermittent character is also implied in the word 
** buffet.” 

5. It was not hereditary, but dated, it would seem, from the time of his con- 
version, or afterward. He says: ‘There was given to me (6097) a thorn in 
the flesh.” And it was given to him by God through Satan for his humiliation. 
It is possible, however, that the disease dated from the earlier life of Paul, and 
was aggravated and also graciously overruled after his conversion. 

6. It had a mysterious background, and was connected with demoniac influ- 
ences, for he describes the trouble as an “ angel of Sa¢an,” who did “ buffet” him 
or strike him with the fist. But Satan was here, as in the case of Job, only an 
instrument in the hands of the permissive and overruling providence of God, 
and had to serve against his will the moral end of guarding the Apostle against 
spiritual pride. 

7. It was apt to break out after some special revelation or exaltation with 
which Paul was favored from time to time, for he mentions it after the account 


of his rapture into the third heaven, where he heard “ unspeakable words which . 


it is not lawful for a man to utter” ; and he represents the thorn in the flesh 
as a counter-action to the inflation and boastfulness which such exceptional in- 
sight into the mysteries of divine truth might otherwise have produced. Sudden 
transitions from a taste of heavenly glory to earthly misery, are not infrequent 
in the lives of saints. The disciples had to come down from the mount of 
Transfiguration to be confronted with hideous maladies, a contrast so admirably 
introduced by Raphael in his last and greatest picture. Peter, after he had, by 
revelation, confessed Christ as the Son of God, and earned the name of “ Rock,” 
was rebuked and called “ Satan,” because, under the influence of his flesh and 
blood, if not of Satan himself, he had presumed to warn his Lord and Master 
against the path of suffering, which alone could lead to the redemption of the 
world. 

So far exegesis may go with the dates before us, Some of the ablest com- 
mentators, as Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Neander, Stanley, stop here, and 
say that Paul's infirmity was a painful physical malady which he derived from 
Satan, but which cannot now be definitely determined. 

But it is very interesting to examine the various theories and-conjectures. 
Some are fanciful, some probable, none certain. They reflect the various per- 
sonal experiences and trials of Christian men, We may classify them under 
three heads: physical evils; external calamities ; spiritual trials. 

I, PuysicAL MALADIES.—Almost every ailment or disorder to which human 
flesh is subject, has been named by commentators as the thorn in the flesh, 
such as headache, earache, blindness, dyspepsia, gravel, epilepsy, hypochondria ; 
but those only deserve special consideration which combine more or less the 
characteristic features which are required by the test. ‘These are ophthalmia, 
epilepsy, and sick headache. 

1. Inflammation of the Eyes, or Acute Ophthalmia.—This disease is still very 
prevalent in the Orient, especially in Egypt, among children and adults, and 
often presents an aspect almost as distressing as leprosy and epilepsy. In 
every street of Alexandria and Cairo you may see children with suffering eyes, 
inflamed and besieged by flies, on the arms or shoulders of the mother, who, 
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from superstitious fear of evil spirits, makes no attempt to drive the flies away. 
The Egyptian ophthalmia, so-called, is contagious, and accompanied by severe 
burning pain, headache, and prostration. ‘ When the disease is unchecked, it 
is liable to produce ulceration or sloughing of the cornea, with the escape of 
the aqueous humor, and protrusion of the iris; and even when these results 
do not follow, vision is often destroyed by permanent opacity of the cornea.” 

In favor of this theory, which is adopted by most English commentators, 
especially by Lewin, Howson, Farrar, and Plumptre, the following arguments 
have been urged, none of which, however, is conclusive : 

(a). Paul was struck with blindness by the dazzling light of glory which 
appeared to him at his conversion ; but this blindness lasted.only three days, 
and was, as it would seem, permanently cured by Ananias (Acts ix. 8, 9, 17, 18). 

(4). The Galatians, in the first flush of their gratitude for Paul, who, not- 
withstanding his severe affliction, preached to them the good tidings of salva- 
tion, were willing, if possible, to p/uck out even their eyes and to give them to 
the suffering messenger of God (Gal. iv. 15) ; but their eyes, the most precious 
members of the body, represent here figuratively the greatest sacrifice. More- 
over, the word “own” before “eyes” in our English Version, is not repre- 
sented in the Greek. The emphasis lies on “ eyes.” 

(c). Paul did not recognize the high-priest, when he called him a “ whited 
wall” (Acts xxiii, 3-5); but this may have been owing to near-sightedness 
rather than to diseased vision, 

(d@). His handwriting was awkward (Gal. vi, 11, “See what large ‘letters 
or characters I write with mine own hand”), and he usually employed an 
amanuensis (Rom. xvi. 22) ; but the former passage refers only to the large size 
of the letters, which is often characteristic of boldness; and even bad and 
illegible handwriting is not infrequent among men of genius who had sound 
eyes. The employment of an amanuensis was a general custom, 

(e). The term “thorn in the flesh,” naturally suggests the image of a sharp 
splinter run into the eye, and an ocular deformity caused thereby, which might 
well be compared to the brand fixed on a slave (Gal. vi. 17) but this passage 
refers to permanent marks of persecution from without rather than an inherent 
trouble. 

If Paul suffered from blindness, or blurred vision, he would involuntarily re- 
mind us of the two greatest epic poets—Homer and Milton ; of the eminent 
divine, Dionysius of Alexandria, and of the historian, Prescott. His vision of 
the outward world was dimmed that he might see the mysteries of the spiritual 
and eternal world. Milton wrote his “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Re- - 


“gained ” in midnight darkness, yet full of faith and hope. 


‘* These eyes, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand and will, nor bate a jot — 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward.” 


2. Epilepsy, or the Falling Sickness.—This theory has been adopted by 
Ewald, Hausrath, Holsten, and Lightfoot. It answers nearly every condition 
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of the text. It is painful; it is recurrent; it suspends all voluntary action ; it 
is exceedingly humiliating, distressing, and repulsive, and makes the sufferer an 
object of loathing to others. It is often connected with delicate sensibility, 
nervous excitement, visions and trances. It is characterized by sudden insen- 
sibility, spasmodic movements of the muscles, violent distortions of the face, 
protrusion of the tongue, foaming at the mouth, and ghastly expression of 
countenance. ‘The fits last usually from five to twenty minutes, and are fol- 
lowed by a state of stupor, Epilepsy was considered by the ancients as a 
supernatural and “sacred disease,” and derived from the influence of the gods 
or evil spirits ; the Jews traced it to demoniacal possession ; the Welsh call it 
“the rod of Christ.” Mohammed often had trances and epileptic fits, during 
which he foamed at the mouth, and uttered guttural sounds like a camel; at 
first he and his followers derived them from evil spirits, but afterward connected 
them with his revelations from the angel Gabriel. ‘The faintings and ecstasies of 
St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa of Spain, 
George Fox, and Emanuel Swedenborg, may also be mentioned as illustra- 
tions or analogies, Jowett and Lightfoot have called attention to the case 
of King Alfred, the greatest and best of English kings. It is said that 
God sent him in his youth a malady which had all the symptoms of epilepsy, 
in answer to the prayer for some corporal suffering or other protection against 
the temptations of the flesh. For many years it caused him terrible tortures 
and led him to despair of his life, but then it left him in answer to his fervent 
prayers for deliverance, until it suddenly reappeared in the midst of his mar- 
riage festival, to the dismay of the guests, and rudely silenced their loud joy. 
To a good old age he was never sure against its recurrence, and it was under 
the load of this bodily infirmity that he discharged most energetically and faith- 
fully the duties of a sovereign in a most trying time. I knew an eminent and 
celebrated Christian scholar, of high moral and religious character, who, in his 
younger years, was subject to this terrible disease, but his friends concealed it, 
and his ‘*‘ Memoirs” are silent about it. 

The only serious objection to this theory is the repulsiveness of the disease. 
But the apostle represents it so himself. It is also urged that Paul must, after 
all, have had a powerful constitution to make so many journeys by land and 
by sea, to preach in the day and to werk at his trade in the night, to stand so 
many hardships, and to survive the persecutions, vexations, and troubles which 
surrounded him, But the objection is not conclusive ; for physical infirmity 
is not infrequently combined with great tenacity and power of endurance. 

3. Sick Headache.—This has in its favor the oldest tradition. It is first men- 
tioned by Tertullian, who adds to it earache, and is confirmed by Jerome, who 
mentions the traditional report that Paul often suffered the most severe head- 
ache. I would unhesitatingly adopt this view, if it were not for the objection 
that headache, even in its severest form, does not present the feature of such 
repulsiveness as to make the sufferer an object of contempt. 

As the case now stands the second theory is the most plausible on purely 
exegetical grounds. 

If, ExTeRNAL TRouUBLES.—These are ruled out by the text, which points 
to an inherent difficulty inseparable from his Jerson, although it was not always 
felt with the same force. 
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1, Persecutions.—Chrysostom argues quite inconclusively : “ It cannot have 
been a headache, as some suppose ; it cannot have been any physical malady. 
God would not have delivered over the body of His chosen servant to the 
power of the devil to be tortured in this way. The apostle is surely speaking 
of opposition encountered, of suffering endured from enemies.” Paul speaks 
of his persecutions differently and very plainly in other passages (2 Cor. iv. 7 ff., 
xi. 25 ff.) Moreover, persecution fo//owed the preaching of the Gospel, while 
the infirmity spoken of in the Galatians preceded the preaching. 

2. Opposition of the Judaizing opponents, who embittered his life and were 
the servants of Satan (2 Cor. xi. 13, 15), or the cares and anxieties of his office 
generally—a modification of the former view. No doubt the intrigues of the 
Judaizers, and other mean people, tried the apostle very sorely, and sometimes 
provoked him to the use of sarcastic language, but they were necessary condi- 
tions of the development of Christian truth and his own system of doctrine. 

3. A bad wife (like Job’s). This and similar fancies are only mentioned as 
curiosities of exegesis. Paul may have been married (as Ewald, Hausrath, 
and Farrar assume), but his wife was certainly not living at the time when he 
wrote the Galatians and Corinthians. He was either a widower, or more 
probably never married. 

IlI, Morat AND SpirituAL TRIALS, 1. Carnal Temptations,—Paul had 
to contend with a rebellious sensuality, without, however, being overcome 
by it. This is the ascetic explanation vaguely suggested by Jerome, favored 
by the ambiguous Latin rendering of the “thorn in the flesh” (stimulus car- 
nis), and adopted by most of the medizval and Roman Catholic commenta- 
tors. Cornelius 4 Lapide calls it the common interpretation of the Catholics. 
Cardinal Hugo fancied that the passion was stimulated by the beautiful St. 
Thecla, one of Paul’s converts and companions (according to apocryphal ac- 
counts). Many an ascetic saint, beset by the devil in this way, derived comfort 
from the belief that Paul was tempted in the same way. Passages like 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, “I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage”; Rom. vii. 23, “the 
law of sin in my members”; Eph, vi. 16, “the fire-tipt dartsSof the wicked 
one,” are quoted in support. But the word “thorn” was never used of the 
sting of sensuous impulse. What is more conclusive, Paul says expressly, 
with reference to marriage and carnal temptations, that he wished all men were 
as he (1 Cor. vii. 7-9). We look in vain for stronger condemnation of all im- 
purity than in his Epistles, It is preposterous to suppose that he, who was 
all absorbed in the service of Christ, should have been pursued by a sinful 
passion to such an extent as to be hindered in his ministry and to become an 
object of contempt and loathing to his converts. And how in the world could 
he glory in shameful lusts? And how could concupiscence be a check and 
counterpoise to spiritual pride ? 

2. Violent Temper.—This does not answer the description at all. No doubt 
Paul, like most great men, had fiery passions, but under the control of reason, 
and made subservient to his work. He handled good old Peter rather severely 
at Antioch ; he separated even from his friend Barnabas for a while on account 
of Mark ; he nearly lost his temper when he reviled the high-priest ; and his 
Epistles generally are full of sacred fire. Nothing great can be done without 
enthusiasm, guided by reason. Strong temper is as useful as a strong physical 
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constitution when employed in a good cause. Some people have no temper to 
control, and hence deserve no credit for moderation. 

3. Spiritual temptations, such as doubt, despondency, faint-heartedness in his 
calling, torments of conscience, on account of his former life, blasphemous 
suggestions of the devil. So Gerson, Luther, Calov, Mosheim, and others, 
Luther often had Satanic suggestions, and traced the gravel, which troubled 
him very much, to the devil. 

Paul no doubt had constant cares and conflicts with the powers of darkness, 
and must have often felt weary of the strife and home-sick after heaven (comp. 
2 Cor. v. 1-5 ; Phil. i. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 6), but he never shows the least misgiving 
as to his faith and ministry. Having seen the Lord personally, and having 
been favored repeatedly with special revelations, he would rather have doubted 
his own existence than the truth of the Gospel or his duty as an apostle. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS.—r. Paul’s “thorn in the flesh,” ne matter what it 
was, heightens our conception of his heroism and all-absorbing devotion to 
Christ, for whom he was ready to suffer all things and sacrifice life itself. 

2. The diversity of interpretations arises from the want of definite informa- 
tion, and reflects the personal experiences and trials of the commentators. 
The impossibility of attaining at a certain result facilitates the applicability and 
practical usefulness of that undefined “ infirmity.” 

3. Every Christian has a “thorn in his flesh,” either physical, or spiritual, or 
external. Many have more than one. It may be sickness, or poverty, or 
misfortune, or persecution, or doubt, or despondency, or a bad husband, a bad 
wife, bad children, or any other kind of trouble, or several troubles combined. 

4. The object and use of a thorn in the flesh is to keep us humble and near 
the cross, which is the only place of safety against the wily assaults of the devil. 
Pride is the besetting sin of great men; spiritual pride is the special tempta- 
tion of good and holy men ; nothing will keep it down in this world but a thorn 
in the flesh. Puiwir Scfiarr, 


Vernacular Bibles and the Reformation, Of the causes which brought about 
the Reformation, the rapid production of Bibles in the vernacular languages of 
Europe has not been sufficiently emphasized. Historians have dwelt on the 
invention of printing, shortly before that grand event, as a potent means of in- 
creased intelligence, suited to make men impatient of spiritual domination ; 
without reflecting that the revival of letters was contemporaneous with shame- 
less profligacy, instead of reformation, in the higher classes, and slavish sub- 
mission to authority in the lower. Bibles were multiplied by printing; but it was 
the Latin vulgate alone which Europe possessed when printing was invented, 
and ¢hat was in the hands of few beside the clergy. The common people of 
Europe had no Bible at all. It is true, indeed, that parts of the Scriptures had 
been translated, centuries before, into several languages of Europe. But, as 
these could be multiplied only by the slow process of transcription, they never 
gained wide circulation. Even in respect to the most famous of these, Wiclif’s 
version into English, finished in 1380, only 170 copies, perfect or fragmentary, 
could be found, when the University of Cambridge wished to reproduce it in 
our century. Suppose, if you will, that ten times as many manuscripts of it 


have sometime existed, the whole bear a small proportion to the population of 
Britain. 
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The Roman Church had forbidden the communication of the Scriptures to 
the laity, by the 14th canon of the Council of Toulouse, 1229. The occasion 
of that decree may have been the diffusion at Lyons, fifty years before, of some 
books of the New Testament, translated into French by Peter Waldo. A letter 
of Pope Innocent III. (1200?) acquaints us with the interesting fact that in 
the diocese of Metz no inconsiderable number of /aymen and of women, seized 
by a passion for reading the Scriptures, had caused to be translated into the 
French language the Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, the Psalter, and many other 
books of the Bible.* 

It was a natural result of the awakening of the general mind that summaries 
of the sacred history should be made for the common people. The frequent 
reference to the Scripture narrative in the great poem of Dante, shows how 
familiar people were with the historical books. The charming pages of 
Thomas 4 Kempis are saturated with its spirit. The citations from the Bible 
in sermons of the priesthood made men desirous of a fuller acquaintance with it ; 
and thus it happened that the very first book printed, as a whole, was the Latin 
Bible, which many beside ecclesiastics were by that time able to read. No less 
than 130 editions of the Latin Bible had been printed before the memorable year 
1517. These probably made up 100,000 copies. Whereas the editions of 
classic authors, printed before the discovery of America, may be enumerated in 
a few scores ; those of the Bible, and its parts, in various languages, amounted 
to 1,000, It will be easy to show that, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
Church, fifty editions of the Bible, in most of the vernacular languages of 
Europe, had been printed before the time of Luther. I wish to call attention 
to this statement ; because it is, perhaps, contrary to a prevailing impression ; 
and because it would be a very false position to assume that the Bible was not, 
to some extent, in the hands of the laity, long before Protestantism and Luther 
conferred it upon them. 

For the first time, in any living language, the Scriptures were printed in Ger- 
man, by John Mentelin, at Strasburg, in 1466. That Bible is agolio, about six- 
teen inches high, consisting of 405 leaves, having two columns on each page, 
and sixty lines in a column. It is very singular, but capable of demonstration, 
that another German Bible, almost exactly like this, and meant, no doubt, to 
pass for the same, was printed that same year, also in Strasburg, at the press 
of Henry Eggesteyn. It had the same height, the same number of leaves, the 
same number of lines ona page. ‘These rival printers competed with each 
other for precedence in the market. But what a proof is this of their sense of 
the eagerness of their countrymen to read the word of God? We cannot easily 
compute the costliness of the venture undertaken by these enterprising rivals, 
investing a sum so vast, for that age, in materials, machinery, and labor, on 
the faith that their rude fellow-citizens would buy so huge and expensive a book. 
Four years afterward, 1470, two other German Bibles appeared at Augsburg 
and at Nuremberg. ‘The fifth, sixth, and seventh German Bibles were ptinted 


* Significavit nobis venerabilis frater (Bertramus) metensis episcopus per literas suas, 
quod tam in dioecesi quam in urbe metensi /aicorum et mulierum multitudo non modica, 
tracta quodammodo ‘desiderio Scripturarum, Evangelia, epistolas Pauli, Psalterium, 
Moralia Job et plures alios libros sibi fecit in gallico sermone transferri.—Innocentii 
Epistola, 141. 
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at Augsburg, by Zainer, in folio, in 1473-77. ‘Prior to the discovery of 
America, no less than twelve [fourteen, say some,| grand editions of the entire 
Bible, being of several different translations, appeared in the German language.” 
We cannot tell who made those translations ; but, of course, they rested on the 
Latin Vulgate. We only know that previous to 1490, Melchior Brun had ex- 
ecuted a complete German version. The appetite of Germany for the Bible 
may be estimated, not only by these quick succeeding editions, but also by the 
fact that two other translations than that of Luther, those of Eck and of Dietem- 
berger, came into the world abreast of his. Twenty-three folio Bibles, in Ger- 
man, went before 1525. Six editions of the Dutch Scriptures were also printed 
in Holland before Luther's, ‘Three Saxon Bibles appeared’ before 1494. 
Eight Flemish Bibles appeared before 1526. 

Nor were the Latin races much behind the Teutonic in their anxiety to read 
the Bible in their own tongue. As early as 1294 a learned ecclesiastic, Guyard 
des Moulins, had spent three years in turning into French, Peter Comestor’s 
paraphrase of Old Testament history, adding a translation of the poetical and 
prophetical books, and certain parts of the New Testament. Modified by-suc- 
cessive laborers, this was printed at Paris in 1473, and afterward in 1487 and 
1495. Eight editions in all, of the work of Guyard des Moulins, are recognized 
by Brunet. ‘The New Testament, in French, was first printed at Lyons in 
1471. 

In that same year the first Italian Bible was printed at Venice, at the press 
of Vindelin de Spira. The translation was that of Nicolo Malermi. But it is 
remarkable that a different translation, by an unknown person, was printed at 
Venice that same year, at the press of Nicolas Jenson. Thus we see the same 
eagerness in the public mind, as exhibited in Germany, 1466, and the same 
confidence in it, on the part of two enterprising Italian printers. ‘Two more 
editions of Malermi’s version were printed at Venice in 1477. In the same 
city, also, appeared seven other editions of Malermi, before Luther posted his 
theses at Wittenberg. It will surprise many to learn that Italy and Venice 
were as prompt in printing the Bible as were Germany and Augsburg. 

We have now enumerated thirty vernacular editions of the Bible, zz fo/io, 
published on the continent of Europe before the Reformation. If these 
averaged only 500 copies, as the Complutensian Polyglott did, they aggregated 
15,000 wolumes.* For whom, then, were these Bibles printed, and by whom 
were they read? Not for the clergy ; ¢iey had Latin Bibles, and could read 
them. Those who could not, but could read their mother tongue, would be 
impelled, by the curiosity about the Bible, indicated in all this printing, to read 
and preach on sacred texts to their flocks. Some of these folios might be used 
in churches ; but apparently most went into the hands of the laity, They were 


* IT say ‘‘in folio,” for that was the primitive size of a book. Classic authors, law- 
books, theological treatises, books on medicine, even poems and romances—Boccaccio, 
Fur-a-bras, Cato—-all were in folio, or quarto, at the least. No man thought of taking 
his book to the fire, or reading abed, holding it in his hand. Rather, he wevt ¢o his 
book, reading it on the table, where it lay. Sensible that the common people could 
not afford to have Bibles of their own, Henry VIII. ordered that folio Bibles should 
be exposed in the churches for the use of such as could read, but chained to the read- 
ing desks, that they might not be carried off. Such Bibles, with the chains still on 
them, some of us have seen. 
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too costly indeed for any but opulent buyers ; for in those days the cost of a Bible 
was the price of a farm. They were within the reach of gentlemen only, or of 
merchants, or people otherwise well-off. These Bibles went into palaces, and 
castles, and burghers’ houses, and tradesmen’s shops, and yeomen’s families, 
They were conned carefully on Sundays, and prayed over in presence of house- 
holds and servants at family devotion, They were talked over among neigh- 
bors and friends when trouble came, or when priestly authority attempted to 
wall up the way of life. And this wide diffusion and familiar perusal, among 
influential persons, and the better classes in general, account for the sturdy spirit 
with which the German princes and people resisted the arrogance and curbed 
the bigotry of their rulers, and compelled them to refrain from persecution. It 
was the diffusion of religious feeling and theological knowledge among the laity, 
by means of these Bibles, that enabled people to judge for themselves when 
they listened to disputes among theologians. Without it, they would have 
been only blind partisans and noisy fanatics. Under its influence they learned 
to love the truth of God; to defend it, and, when necessary, to suffer for its 
sake. The tide of religious fee/ing which accompanied the Reformation could 
have proceeded from nothing else than religious knowledge derived from the 
Scriptures themselves. In no other way can we account for the profound 
emotion accompanying Savonarola's preaching at Florence, than by remember- 
ing how many editions of the Italian Bible had, before that time, been printed 
at Venice and other Italian cities, Even the prohibition of vernacular Script- 
ures, in the less enlightened countries of Europe, like that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, about 1490, proves, what we otherwise know, that versions of the 
Bible had already been made into the Valencian and Castilian dialects of 
Spain. We could not, without this knowledge, account for the early progress 
of Protestant opinion and feeling in such countries as Italy and Spain, 

It may well astonish us that the authorities of the Roman Church did not 
sooner awake to the danger which threatened their power, from the diffusion of 
the Scriptures among the laity. They had been forewarned by the Albigensian 
heresy in the thirteenth century, by the Lollard insurrections in the fourteenth, 
and by the Hussite war in the fifteenth, But Leo X. and his profligate cardinals 
were too intent on their flagitious pleasures to realize the danger which might 
rise out of this machine for making books, And God, who had been sowing 
for this harvest so long, meant not that they should wake from their slumber 
till the blade, which came up in the night, should be too strong to wither in the 
morning. Full half a century went by, from the date of Mentelin’s German 

“Bible, during which the printing-press, throughout Europe, poured forth folio 
Bibles like a cloud. How these could fail to be accompanied by quartos and 
smaller forms, for poorer purchasers, I cannot conceive. But, before the 
ecclesiastics perceived the peril, the mischief was done. God “had given 
them the spirit of slumber, and eyes that did not see,” until the knowledge of 
His truth had been, in some measure, communicated ; and it had become im 
possible to bind again the souls which it had made free. The Teutonic peoples, 
at least, were unchained ; and from them freedom of conscience and indepen- 
dence of opinion went forth to England, to America, and thence to all the 
earth, It may fairly be said that the wide diffusion of the Scriptures I have 
described was the Reformation, working in secret, much before Luther came. 

Meanwhile, how strange is the attitude of Christian England! We may enu- 
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merate sixty editions of the Bible, in various languages of Europe, before 
encountering one of English origin. And why? Because there was none! 
England, that received the Anglo-Saxon Gospels from Bede as early as 735, 
and the whole Bible in English from Wiclif in 1388, produced not one printed 
English Bible during the seventy-five years of printing between the date of the 
Mazarin (1455) and that of the first Bible authorized by Henry VIII. (1535). 
Caxton was printing at Westminster as early as 1477, and others followed with- 
out intermission ; but the Bible was not among the books produced by them, 
They dared not print the Bible. Lollardism had come so near prevailing in 
England in the last part of the fourteenth century, that the Catholic dignitaries 
became thoroughly alarmed. They sold their support of the unsteady throne 
of Henry IV., the Lancastrian usurper, for the privilege of persecuting the 
Wicliffites. It was Wiclif's Bible of which they were afraid; and Caxton, 
brought up in courts, was too wise a man to print dangerous matter, when he 
could safely sell tales of Troy and Canterbury, acceptable to the rich and lux- 
urious. It is the disgrace of England that she had never a Bible of her own 
till 1535. Bohemia, baptized in blood for the Gospel’s sake in 1424-34, printed 
the Bible, in its own language, at Prague in 1488. Even Spain had a Valen- 
cian Bible in 1477. The greater vigilance and anxiety of the English clergy 
prevented the like in their island, But as soon as the Reformation blazed 
forth upon the Continent, godly Englishmen went abroad to print Bibles, and 
send them home in ship-loads. Henry Stevens says, “Within the first ten 
years,” after Tyndale made his translation, “ fifteen editions of his Testament, 
each of 3,000 copies, were printed [abroad] and sold” [in England]. This it 
was which compelled Henry VIII. to authorize the printing of the Bible. 
From his day to ours the production has gone on at such a rate that “the edi- 
tions of the Bible in English have not only outnumbered those of any other 
nation, but, in the aggregate, and including America, exceed those of al) other 
languages,” England and America alone, of all Christian nations, have great 
and efficient idle societies for dispersing of this book by millions, in all 
languages, through all the climates of the earth. ‘The Bible, in return, has 
blessed these two nations, beyond all others, with happiness at home and influ- 
ence abroad ; so that the race, the institutions, and the language, originating in 
the country last of all Europe to receive the word of God, but foremost in the 
love of it, are likely to overspread the world. 
FREDERIC VINTON, 


On the Post-Exilian Portion of our Lord’s Genealogy.—In estimating 
the historical character of this portion of our Lord’s genealogies, we 
must note: (1). That the Salathiel and Zorobabel of Luke iii. 27, are the 
same as those of Matt, i, 12, 13, and as the Shealtiel and Zerubbabel of 
1 Chron, iii. 17, 19. This is evinced alike by the like number of generations 
placed by Luke and the Old Testament between David and Salathiel (twenty- 
two in the one to twenty in the other, inclusive); and by the proportionate 
place which the names occupy in both Matt.’s and Luke’s genealogies—in each, 
midway between David and Jesus. (2). That the representation by both Matt. 
and Luke of Zorobabel as the son of Salathiel, is by no means inconsistent 
with 1 Chron. iii. 19, where he appears as his nephew. Elsewhere the Old 
Testament constantly agrees with the Evangelists (Ezra iii. 2; v. 12; Hag. i. 
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I, 2; il. 2); this being only one out of many cases in which the line of eir- 
ship is the line preserved in the genealogies, which, indeed, among the Jews, 
rested as commonly on a basis of inheritance as of actual fatherhood (see this 
fully shown, with numerous examples, in Hervey, ‘“ Genealogies of our Lord,” 
p- 27, sq.) (3). That Luke’s representation of Salathiel as a Nathanite, son 
of Nerei, is by no means inconsistent with Matt.’s representation of him as son 
to the Solomonite Jeconias. Matt, follows (with t Chron, iii. 17) the line of heir- 
ship; Luke here the actual line of descent. The Old Testament itself exhib- 
its the fact that Jeconias was personally childless (Jer. xxxvi. 30; xxii. 30, cf. 
for ss559 Gen. xv. 3; Lev. xx. 20, 21); hints, in the difference in the form 


of promise as given to Solomon and David, that an heir should fail to the 
former and not to the latter ; exhibits historically the failure of Solomon’s line ; 
and points to the line of Nathan (Zech. xii. 12, 13, as its successor, all in 
direct accord with the notice of Luke (see Mill, “‘ Mythical Interp.,” etc., p. 180, 
sq-; Ebrard, “Gospel Hist.,” p. 160). Moreover Jewish tradition clearly rep- 
resents both the father of the Messiah as Nathan (see Mill, p. t91) ; and the 
father of Salathiel as Nerei. (4). That the diversity of the names between 
Zorobabel and Jesus as given by Matt. and Luke, is in no sense opposed to 
the historic truth of either list, seeing that while Matt. presents his as a gene- 
alogy of Joseph, Luke as clearly presents his as a genealogy of Mary. In the 
face of the now universally admitted reading of Luke iii. 23, which places the 
@S évouidero after vios with the effect of making it qualify the one word, 
‘*Joseph,” instead of the whole list, still further supported by the significant 
absence before this name alone, of the article rov, whereby it is distinguished 
in its connection from all the other names, it is hardly possible to contend longer 
that Luke gives Joseph’s genealogy.* Even were we to assume that both gave 
the genealogy of Joseph, however, there would be no necessary inconsistency 
between them, as has been fully shown by Mill and Hervey. But since they 
do actually give genealogies of different persons, no possible objection can lie 
against any diversity of names occurring after that of Zorobabel. Joseph and 
Mary are represented as both descended from Zorobabel; but their lines of 
descent may diverge immediately after Zorobabel, as well as at any subsequent 
point. We shall see that they probably do not diverge until after Abiud of the 
one and Jodas of the other, but this is incidental to the point here made. (5). 
That the lists bear no internal marks of unhistorical character, but on the con- 
trary, every mark of historic tfuth. ‘Thus the names in both lists have been 
- shown by Lord Arthur Hervey to be strongly Davidic and even Nathanic, 
which is just what we would expect from the hint let fall in Luke i. 59-63, as 
well as from the provable practice of Jewish families, if these lists were actu- 
ally the names of descendants of Nathan (see Hervey, p. 132, sq.) 

On allowing the proper weight to these five points, it will be seen that the 
historical character of these post-exilian genealogies of our Lord is raised to a 
very high degree of probability, perhaps to as high a degree as it is possible to 
bring that of any list of names, otherwise than by comparison with parallel lists 
known to be historical. The questions arise, Are there any such parallel lists 


* That the genealogy of Luke is that of Mary, is held by Robinson, Gresswell, Lange, 
Wieseler, Riggenbach, Auberlen, Ebrard, Alexander, Oosterzee, Andrews, Godet, 
Weiss, Keil, Plumptre, etc. 
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in the present case? and do the New Testament lists bear the test of compari- 
son? ‘There are two sources from which we might gain such lists: the Old 
Testament Scriptures and Jewish tradition, 

The latter part of 1 Chron. iii. gives us some account of the (legal) descend- 
ants of Jeconiah, This is a very difficult portion of Scripture, but this much 
seems plain: Zerubbabel’s most important son was Meshullam, but his line was 
continued not by him, but by Hananiah, so that the descent seems to have 
been this : 


Feconiah. 
2 oe 
Salathiel. (Pedaiah). 
Zerubbabel. 
ee a _— 
Meshullam. Ha — 
V 


At first sight neither Matt,’s nor Luke’s list seems to present any point of con- 
tact with this. In Matt.’s case this is not surprising, since he professes to have 
shortened his list in the interests of an arbitrary arrangement, and his Abiud 
may represent a much later generation. In Luke’s case, however, iti does 
seem strange. Note, however: (1). The full list of the sons of Zerubbabel is 
not given in t Chron, ill. 19, 20. Seven names are given, while only five are 
counted in the summing up. From this it seems probable that this list was 
framed during Zerubbabel’s life-time, and that two sons were added to it sub- 
sequent to its original writing, Other sons may have been still subsequently 
born and not added, among which may have been a Rhesa, (2). Yet, Rhesa 
seems evidently not a proper name at all, but a title representing the 
Chaldee form yyyjx4, which is the equivalent of the Hebrew yyy, and 


is the constant representative of it in the Targums. It is, moreover, 

just the title which in later times the Babylonian Jews gave their chief, 

mPsa7y74, We have only to suppose, therefore, that Meshullam was 
3 * 


called Resha xat éSoynv, so that his title took the place of his name 
(as Christ became the proper name of Jesus), to identify Luke’s Resha with 
Meshullam. Luke’s Resha must at all events have had some other name, and 
Meshullam is as likely as any. (3). Luke’s second name, Joanan, with no 
coaxing at all, identifies itself with the Hananiah of 1 Chron. iii. 19. Not only 
are the two names of the same significance and derived from the same roots, the 
only difference being that in the one the Jehovah is placed defore, in the other 
behind the 25 ; but this alteration in the position of Jehovah is not uncommon 


in names compounded with it. Thus the same king is Jecon-iah in Jer, xxiv. 
1, and Jeho-iacin in 2 Kings xxiv. 8. So, also, the same man is Ahaz-iah in 
2 Chron. xxii. 1, and Jeho-ahaz in 2 Chron, xxi, 17, and xxv, 23. Indeed, 
this variation of the position of the Jehovah may be called even normal in the 
names compounded with that divine name, so that there is absolutely no press- 
ing required in identifying Luke’s Jo-hanan with the Hanan-iah of the chroni- 
cler. (4). Below Hananiah and Joanan in the respective lists, however, identi- 
fication becomes impossible, if we are to suppose that the names follow in each, 
generation after generation. In the face of the known habit of omission, prac- 
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ticed for the sake of conciseness among the Jewish genealogers, however, it 
is a violent supposition which supposes Luke’s a necessarily complete geneal- 
ogy. Demonstrably, omissions have been made by Luke in the section in- 
cluded in iii. 32; why not here? Hervey proposes to avoid all difficulty by 
supposing that the Shemaiah of 1 Chron. iii. 22 is the same as the Shemei of 
v. 19; and that thus his grandson Elioenai was the contemporary of Hananiah, 
and married-his sister, Shelomith, ‘Thus his son, Hodaiah, was the nephew of 
Hananiah and his successor. Therefore, Luke names Hodaiah under the 
name of Jodas, after Hananiah, as the next generation ; and Matt. begins his 
list after Zorobabel, with the same name, under the form of Abiud. This 
identification of Hodaiah with Jodas is doubtless correct, Luke’s Jodas stand- 
ing evidently for Judas or Judah, and Hodaiah and Judah being convertible 
names like Hananiah and Johanan. This very conversion, indeed, actually 
occurs in the Old Testament; thus the same man is called Hodaiah in Ezra 
ii, 40 and Judah in iii. 9; and again the same man is called Hodaiah in 
t Chron, ix. y, and Judah in Neh. xi, 4. The names being in fact the same, no 
difficulty can arise from this point of view against their identification. Matt.’s 
Abiud may also, with small forcing, be considered as the same name, it being 
simply the Hebrew TPA by Bis THNT™IN closely cognate with TIM 


and the abbreviation of such paper names being far from uncommon ‘C I 
Sam, xxv. 44, with 2 Sam. iii. 15 ; 2 Kings xviii. 2, with 2 Chron. xxix. 1; 
Jer. xxii. 24, with 1 Chron, ii, 16). But the method by which Hervey makes 
Hodaiah next in descent to Hananiah, is wholly indefensible. The text of this 
chapter of 1 Chron. is difficult, and perhaps somewhat confusing, but we lose 
all the guidance we have when we cast it into pi and begin its re-composition 
after our own notions. In all probability the queer phrases of verses 21 and 22 
are meant to indicate additional descendants of Hananiah, giving them their 
ancestors’ names, so that Rephaiah, Arnan, Shechaniah, Obadiah, are to be 
added to the list of sons of Hananiah. The genealogy then goes on smoothly. 
Of Hattush we read in Ezra viii. 2, as a chief of David’s housa; but as not his 
sons, but those of his brother Neariah, are given here, he seems to have been 
succeeded in that dignity, perhaps in all inheritance, as being himself childless, 
by his brother’s sons, just as Shealtiel was by Pedaiah’s, or by his brother him- 
self, just as we have assumed that Meshullam was by Hananiah, It seems, 
thus, that the line of natural descent breaks more than once in this list, the 
line of legal descent being substituted for it, We gain as this legal line the fol- 
lowing sequence of names from 1 Chron. iii., viz: Shealtiel, Zerubbabel, Me- 
shullam, Hananiah, Shechaniah, Shemaiah, Hattush (Neariah), Elioenai, Ho- 
diah, With this I.uke’s list, if we adopt the identifications we propose, runs 
parallel, only omitting the links between Hananiah (Joanan) and Hodaiah 
(Jodas). And if we adopt the identification of Matt.’s Abiud with Hodaiah 
(Jodas), it follows that Matt, omits all the links between Zerubbabel and Ho- 
daiah, which is quite in accord with his habit elsewhere in his genealogy. So 
long as these identifications are possible, it cannot be held that the New Testa- 
ment lists are hopelessly out of joint with the Old Testament list ; nay, the very 
fact that they are possible raises some probability in their favor, A compari- 
son with the Old Testament list does not, in any event, raise a presumption 
against their historical character. 
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The question next arises, is there any further evidence in existence by which 
these probable identifications can be made more certain? Here we turn to 
Jewish tradition, and from it we are able to bring forth two lists of names pro- 
fessing to be lists of Davidic princes subsequent to Zerubbabel. One of these is 
contained in the Seder-olam-sutta, a brief abstract of Jewish history of not over- 
much value, but professing to give in its course a list of David’s descendants. 
Hertzfeld has shown that it is drawn up from a Babylonian point of view, and 
gives a list of Babylonian princes, coinciding in its later portion with the list of 
the Princes of the Captivity. Quite naturally, therefore, its names are wholly 
unlike those of Luke, and it is chiefly valuable to us as making the descent go 
from Zerubbabel, through Meshullam and his son Hananiah, thus confirming the 
view we took of the line in 1 Chron. iii., falling, however, into the natural 
mistake of making Hananiah son to Meshullam. The other Jewish list is found 
in the “Breviarium de Temporibus” of the pseudo-Philo, first published by 
Annius of Viterbo. And this list, if at all to be depended on, is of very great 
importance, giving us a catalogue of what professes to be duces ex domo David 
down to the times of the Maccabees, by which not only are our identifications of 
Luke with 1 Chron. iii. shown to be correct, but fourteen names of Luke’s list 
supported by independent testimony, and hence proved genuinely historical, 
The following table will exhibit results : 


I CHRON, III. SEDER, ETC. BREVIARIUM, LUKE III, 


Shealtiel....... | Salathiel Salathiel Mesezebel Salathiel. 
Zerubbabel. ... | Zerubbabel.... Serubabel Berechia.... Zorobabel. 
Meshulliam. ... | Meshullam. ... | Resa Mysciolam......... | Rhesa. 

| Hananiah..... | Hananiah Johannes ben Resa....... | Joanan. 
Shechaniah.... Etc. 

| Shemaiah...... 

| Hattush 
(Neariah)...... 

| Elioenai 
Hodaiah Judas Hyrkanus......... 

Josephus Primus . Josech. 
Abner Semei Semeein. 
Elyh Matathias.......... Mattathias. 
GAP BARGE, «<< 606s 00<0 sss | BREN, 
Nagid Artaxat Naggai. 
Agai Helly Eslei. 
Maslot Naum . Naoum. 

| Amos Syrach | Amoz, 
Matathias Siloa.......... | Mattathias. 

| Josephus, junior | Joseph. 

| Janneus Hyrkanus....... | Jannai. 


‘uviuojAqeg 


It is plain, therefore, that it is a matter of considerable importance to esti- 
mate correctly the real value of this traditional list. If it is historical, Luke's 
list, beyond all question, is historical too. 

The history of the Breviarium in which it is contained is soon given.* It 
was first published by Annius of Viterbo, who flourished at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and was represented by him as having been found at Mantua, 


*See Fabricius Bibl. Greec. (Hamb. 1708) Vol. III. lib. iv. 4, §2, 44; Herzfeld, Ge- 
schichte des V. Israels, I. p. 264; and for Annius himself the article by Corniani in 
the Biographie Universelle. 
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in 1491. It is plainly not Philo’s; and as plainly full of the most absurd his- 
torical errors. Its attempts to synchronize Jewish and heathen history are sim- 
ply absurd ; so that the book, as a book, is universally regarded as worthless ; 
and, so far as it claims to be Philo’s, a transparent forgery. It has been confi- 
dently claimed that it was forged by Annius himself, and undoubtedly Annius 
was in very bad odor, as a publisher of dubious ‘“‘Ancients,” in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. It is very doubtful, however, whether he was not rather dupe than 
deceiver, This opinion was held by Apostolo Zeno and Tiraboschi, and is now 
strongly defended by Hertzfeld. But whether fraud or credulity be imputed to 
him is of small importance, It is admitted that the Breviarium is not Philo’s, 
and is worthless as a historical work, taken as a whole. The question is, What 
is the historical value of this list of names included in it? Note, then: 

I, That this question is not settled by the mere fact that it occurs in a forged 
book, nor is it settled by a constant use of strong epithets in speaking of An- 
nius. He may or may not have been a “shameless” or “ impudent forger” ; 
and yet this list, incorporated in one of the books alleged to have been 
forged by him, may rest on a historical basis, Few forgeries are all forgeries. 
There is generally some kernel of truth in them that calls out the forgery ; very 
often they are attempted in order to gain the countenance of a great name for 
an otherwise true statement. As to what part of a forged work is true and 
what part is false, then, depends on something else than that the book is 
forged. This list, then, embodied in the Breviarium, must be examined on its 
merits, and its worth determined by the evidence. 

II. It is worthy of note, therefore, that in the Breviarium, it claims to have 
been derived from an older source (de his septuaginta seniores sic in scriptis 
reliquerunt). This statement may have been inserted to lend credit to the list 
as professedly communicated by Philo, seeing that it relates to a period so 
much earlier than his time, and thus it may be but part of the forgery. But 
while he was at it, why didn’t the forger make out his list down to Philo’s 
time? On the other hand, however, it may have been inserted because the 
forger drew the list out of an existing document, and therefore feared to incor- 
porate it without a note such as would save the credit of his work, This is 
the way with Pseudepigraphic writers,* And, therefore, a possibility at least 
is raised that the list, though occurring in a forged book, is older than it, and 
of possibly historic value. 

III. This possibility is raised to a strong probability by an examination of 
the internal character of the list, by which it is proved to be Jewish in its ori- 
gin, and to have been adopted bodily by the author of the Breviarium, without 
accurate understanding of its details. Thus the Jewish ¢i#/es which occur in 
it, RW, Ww, and 4145, have been misunderstood by the author as names, 
and have been so treated. It is very evident that Resa Mysciolam, Asar 
Maat, Nagid Artaxat, represent to him nothing more or less than double 
names ; and as such are parallel to Judas Hyrkanus, Abner Semei, Elyh Ma- 
tathias. And if there were any doubt of this on the face of the matter, it would 
fail on noting the character of the Breviarium itself, whose very object here is 
to support what is called the Binomial theory of the genealogies, a theory 
which was doubtless suggested to the forger by the double names in this very 
list. Thus we read in the Breviarium, ‘‘ab isto Joash atque deinceps in re- 


* Cf. ¢. g., Tests. XII. Pats. ; Jos. 3, and Benj. 3. 
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memorationem reges semper binomii atque trinomii fuerunt.” It thus be- 
comes well-nigh certain that the list was not invented, but adopted by the 
author of the Breviarium ; and the possibility that it is of some historic value 
is raised to a probability. 

IV, And this probability is raised to a very high degree when we once try 
the list by the theories which have been invented to account for it on the 
ground that it is a forgery, and observe the inadequacy of them all. Lord Her- 
vey adopts the following theory: ‘“ The fertile invention of Annius of Viterbo, 
forged a book in Philo’s name, which accounted for the discrepancies by assert- 
ing that all Christ’s ancestors from David downward, had two names.” This 
theory will, perhaps, account for the origin of the Breviarium, but will not at all 
fit this list. If it means anything, as applied to it, it means that the forger 
reconciled Matt.’s and Luke’s lists by assuming that both were true, and that 
they only called the same double-named man in each case, by different names. 
To fit the theory, therefore, the list ought to be made up of double names, one- 
half of which each time is found in Matt., and the other half in Luke. A 
mere glance at the list will show that this is not the case. Above this list the 
author of the Breviarium has used this method, and has identified the un- 
known Nerei of Luke with Jeconias, Manasseh with Er, Hezekiah with Jesus, 
Amaziah with Levi, and Joash with Symeon ; moreover, though confounding 
Neh. iii. 4 and 1 Chron. iii. 17, he has identified Zerubbabel with Berechia, 
and Salathiel with Meschesabel. Here we do undoubtedly find the Binomial 
theory, swaying the formation of the list. But de/ow Zorobabel that theory ut- 
terly fails. Lord Hervey’s account is as follows: “‘ By the same convenient 
process he identifies Rhesa and Meshullam, Abner (a name interpolated in 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matt.,) and Semei, Eliakim (of Matt.) and Mat- 
tathias, Azor (of Matt.) and Maat, and others in St. Luke’s list, with persons. 
mentioned by Josephus.” When we come to look for these last, we can 
find only two possible cases; Joseph II. with Joseph ben Tobijah, and 
Jannzus with his son Hyrkanus. In other words, in a list of fourteen, 
this theory can be twisted into fitting in only six cases! and that only by 
deserting its very raison d’étre/! The object of the alleged forgery is to 
reconcile Matt.’s list and Luke’s. Let the critic explain what was to be gained 
by identifying only two of Matt.’s list with two of Luke’s, and'that in the midst 
of the genealogy, where by this very identification, a contradiction instead of a 
harmony was induced between Matt. and Luke, in making them assign a differ- 
ent father to this composite Abner Elyh. Let the critic further explain what 
kind of a mind this forger must have had, who in seeking known names with 
which to identify Luke’s unknown ones, sought them in such a variety of 
sources only to find six at the most, and then gave up the task and invented 
new names for the rest, for no other imaginable reason than to keep up the 
Binomial appearance where pairs did not exist (and yet there lay Matt.’s mine !) 
and then again gave this up and allowed three, and really six out of the four- 
teen to remain undoubled ; and still more than this, who accidentally stumbled 
in the process of this invention wholly unintentionally and unwittingly on no 
less than two Hebrew titles, besides adopting another from Luke, which by a 
stroke of unconscious genius he uses as a title, although Luke does not do so! 
This theory beyond all question makes too large demands on our faith. It can- 
not fit the facts, for the very reason that the list is zof an identification of Luke’s 
unknown names with known names. Dr. Mill’s account of the matter given 
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in the words: ‘That most impudent forger, Annius, of Viterbo, .... who 
. « « . makes these ancestors of Christ rulers in Israel, each with an appro- 
priate title,” fails from the same reason, It does not fit the facts; only three 
out of the fourteen names have titles. 

Moreover, all theories of the forgery of this list are shatter¢d on one single 
consideration : they all necessarily suppose the Breviarium list to have been 
made out of Luke’s list, whereas it seems certain that it is independent of Luke. 
This is very convincingly argued by Hertzfeld (p. 382) ; on, among others, the 
following cogent grounds: 1st, The Breviariym not only lacks names given in 
Luke, both before and after this list of common names, but by a note inserted 
after the naming of Manasseh, which is identified with Er, proves that he is 
drawing from a source which was absolutely ignorant of the four names inserted 
between Er and Nerei by Luke; and, 2d, The Breviarium preserves the 
Hebrew titles which Luke has lost or transmuted into proper names (Rhesa, 
Asar, Nagid). Now we may, perhaps, imagine one understanding Rhesa as a 
title, but who but an CEdipus could ever have guessed that Luke’s Naggai hid 
the titular Nagidh in its bosom? The list of the Breviarium, therefore, certainly 
represents an older document, and that document is certainly not the Gospel 
of Luke. Its very accord with Luke, therefore, proves doth to be his- 
torical. The only escape from this conclusion would be to claim that Luke 
was dependent on the Breviarium list; but this is plainly impossible—for (a) 
Luke’s genealogy, both before and after the common portion, contains names 
not in it; (4), those it does contain in common with it are much too altered 
to suppose them borrowed from it; and (c), the names in Luke often do not 
preserve the very points evidently deemed important in the Breviarium, ¢. g., 
Luke omits the surname Hyrkanus, and in two instances preserves the title 
instead of the name, 

V. The moral certainty already reached, as to the historical value of this 
list, is still further strengthened by observing the internal evidence it bears 
as to its own historical worth. To each name a number is attached, giving the 
years during which each prince stood as the Davidic head of the people, 
and Hertzfeld has shown that these dates bring. out interesting combinations 
with otherwise-known Jewish history. Thus it is remarkable that we read so 
early in the list of a Zyrkanus ; but Hertzfeld points out that King Ochus, about 
350 B.C., transported many Jews to the region whence that name was derived. 
Now, according to the Breviarium, the fourteen years of Judas Hyrkanus fall, 
according as we count them, between 360-346 or 343-329 ; moreover, to com- 
plete the coincidence, the Breviarium distinctly states that Judas was the first 
[chief man] who bore this name of Hyrkanus. Again, the Breviarium attaches 
to the name of Joseph II. the words, *“‘honoratus a Ptolemzo,” which identi- 
fies him with the Josephus ben Tobijah of Jos. Ant. xii. 4; now the dates 
bring Josephus II. exactly to the proper date. The following genealogy is, 
however, given to this Joseph of Josephus : 

Simon the Just. 


’ Tobijah of Philcol (on Philistine border of 
Daughter (sister to Onias II.) Judea ?) 





: | 
Joseph. Solymius. 


Daughter. 
| 


| 
Hyrkanus, 
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But this does not militate against this identification, since, from the short 
dates given in the Breviarium between Joseph I. and Amos Syrach, it is im- 
possible that the succession should have continued from father to son, and-so 
it is probable that it was interrupted here. Again, this placing of Joseph II. 
and Hyrkanus ‘in a list of Davidic princes, for the first time explains the 
notices of Joseph and Hyrkanus in Josephus, the actions ascribed to whom 
there have hitherto seemed remarkably without adequate explanation. Hertz- 
feld concludes this examination with the very sensible remark, that since the 
Breviarium list so fully stands such tests, wherever they can be applied, it 
deserves our credit where they cannot; to which it may be added, that its 
accuracy is the more striking from the glaring contrast thus made with the 
historical absurdity of the rest of the Breviarium. 

We conclude, then, that this Breviarium list is most assuredly a historically 
trustworthy document—proved to be such by a large number of independent 
considerations. It is, therefore, a proper document by which to test the his- 
torical character of St. Luke’s genealogical list. On comparing Luke’s list 
with it, the following results follow : 

(1). Luke’s list is, beyond all question, a historical list ;—not the invention 
of mythological fancy or tendential forgery, For fourteen names it coincides 
with an independent list of Davidic princes, and for the remaining five (or, 
counting Christ, six) generations, there remains the time between 179 B.C 
and B.c. 4, or about the fit average of 35 years to a generation. 

(2). Our provisional identifications of names out of Luke’s list with names 
out of 1 Chron. iii. are proved correct. This is abundantly plain of Rhesa 
and Meshullam, Luke’s Joanan cannot be the Hananiah of 1 Chron. iii. 19, 
however, unless we judge the “filius Resa” of the Breviarium to be an error, 
which, however, in so natural a case, is not difficult, This designation, “ filius 
Resa,” witnesses incidentally also to the fact that Meshullam was called Resa 
nat éSoynyv, and so illustrates Luke’s use of the title, Rhesa, instead of the 
name. ‘The omission of names between Joanan and Jodas is also supported 
by the Breviarium, For, the very long “reigns” assigned in it to the first three 
names (Zerubbabel, Resa, and Johannes), amounting to 177 years, make a period 
plainly too large, and opens the way to a conjecture of omitted names. Hertz- 
feld thinks he finds the missing links thus: We read (Neh. iti. 4) of a Meshul- 
lam, son of Berechia, son of Meschazabel (cf. LXX, Neh. x. 21). According 
to iii. 21 he was a man of position, as also appears from vi. 18, and xi. 24. He 
lived about B.c. 444. Now in the Breviarium to Salathiel is added the name 
of Mesezebel, and to Zerubbabel that of Berechia, What is to prevent our sup- 
posing that the original list ran: Salathiel, Zerubbabel, AZeshul/am, Hananiah, 
Meschesabel, Berechia, A/eshullam, etc., and that a confusion arising between 
the two AMeshullams produced the omission? This is very possible. But it 
seems more probable that the Meshullam of Neh. iii. 4 was first confused with 
that of 1 Chron. iii. 17, and then the confusion rectified by the doubling of the 
names of father and grandfather in accordance with the Binomial theory of the 
author of the Breviarium (not of the list); so that he read : 


Salathiel — -- —— Meschezabel. 


| 
Zerubbabel - —— —Berechia. 
_ | 


Meshullam. 
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It is much safer, therefore, to find the missing links in 1 Chron. iii., and as 
given above. 

(3). Luke’s genealogy from Zorobabel to Jesus runs through the line of in- 
heritors of David’s throne ; so that Mary was the true daughter of the throne. 
To Jewish view, Christ's inheritance could not depend on this, however, since 
His heirship depended on and came through His father; but this shows how 
impossible it is to claim that throughout Matthew gives the line of heirship, 
Luke that of blood. Doubtless, from Zorobabel to Joseph, Matthew gives the 
natural blood \ine by which Joseph became an heir to Zorobabel, the heir of 
Solomon. It is Christ’s heirship line only because He was the heir and not 
the natural son of Joseph. Luke, on the contrary, gives Mary’s heirship line 
up to Zorobabel; as appears from the fact that Luke’s line harmonizes with 
one purporting to be a list of princes and not throughout the line of blood 
descent, and in which the dates are so given that it cannot be throughout the 
line of blood—dates, too, tested and proved correct. This is supported by the 
fact that Luke certainly leaves the blood line for that of heirship in the case of 
Zorobabel. Why not elsewhere? ‘This being so, the modern methods of har- 
monizing Luke and Matthew, on the hypothesis that both give the line of 
Joseph, utterly fail, as they assume that, from Zorobabel down, Matthew should 
give a line of heirs, and Luke of blood. History exactly reverses this; and it 
is worth remarking that the early tradition preserved by Julius Africanus, as 
from our Lord’s kindred, agrees with the Breviarium in stating that Luke’s 
genealogy preserves the line of heirship. 

(4). A number of Christ’s ancestors—as would have been @ priori expected 
from the descendants of a line of kings—took a prominent part in the history 
of their times. Read what Josephus has to say about Joseph ben Tobijah and 
Hyrkanus. 

(5). It is only necessary to add that the portion of Luke’s list subsequent to 
Jannai, is not wholly without support from Jewish tradition, seeing that a pas- 
sage in the Talmud calls Mary the daughter of Eli (Chagigah 77, 4). 

We conclude, therefore, that Luke’s genealogy, from Zorobabel to Christ, is 
fully vindicated in its historical character. With regard to Matthew’s, as we 
have no lists with which to compare it, we are forced to rest in the general con- 
siderations set forth at the beginning of this paper. If his Abiud is to be iden- 
tified with Luke’s Jodas, as seems probable, then Joseph’s and Mary’s lines 
part at that point, to meet again in the Saviour of the world, the real son of 
one and the legal heir of the other. There being no reason to suspect 
Matthew’s list of not being historical, but, on the contrary, every internal evi- 
dence of its true historical character, it also may be safely accepted as vindi- 
cated from all doubt. The questions arising concerning Matthew’s arbitrary 
omissions of names, and symmetrical arrangement into tessaro-decades, etc., 
are fully discussed in the works of Mill, Hervey, and Ebrard, quoted above. 

B. B. WARFIELD. 


The Hebrew Review.—With October, 1880, began the publication of “ Zhe 
Hebrew Review” (Cincinnati: Bloch & Co.) and a second Number was published 
in January of this year. As the title indicates, this quarterly is to be an organ 
of Jewish thought—it is, in fact, the official organ of the Rabbinical Literary 
Association of America, The first Number contains an extended account of the 
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last meeting of the Association, with the full text of some of the papers there 
presented. From both it is evident that the tone of the Review will be that of 
“Reform Judaism.” Five out of the nine articles in the two Numbers expound 
the Reform beliefs (or non-beliefs). ‘The others are occupied with the Talmud 
in some form. 

To one who has been accustomed to think of Jewish Conservatism some 
utterances in. these pages are sufficiently remarkable. One speaker is reported 
to have said (at the meeting referred to) that the God of the Bible must give 
place to the God of Science. A committee of the Association held up as a 
model for Bible text-books the well-known “ Bible for Learners” of Oort and 
Kuenen. Dr. Wise, in his essay on the Law, reduces the binding regulations 
of Judaism to the Ten Commandments. Dr. Kohler adopts the critical con- 
clusions of the Dutch school, and traces the history of Judaism through the 
following (chronologically successive) phases : Prophetism, Mosaism, Rabbin- 
ism, Modern Judaism. The same writer recommends the study of post-biblical 
Judaism, saying: “ Post-biblical Judaism, the history of Israel’s heroic struggle 
and martyrdom, the lives and teaching of its great men and women, excite far 
greater wonder and interest, and leave a far deeper impression on the youth 
than do all the miracle-tales of the Bible—which are valuable and interesting 
only as prototypes of Israel’s history.” No wonder that the same writer feels 
the need of a positive system of modern Jewish theology. Positive systems 
are hardly likely to arise in conditions that could produce the sentiment quoted 
above. 

The Taimudic articles are mainly translations from the German, Our space 


does not allow us to describe them at length. The number of Jews in this 
country is increasing, so that a periodical like this ought to find support. To the 
Gentile who is interested in the present phases of Jewish life and thought the 
Review will be valuable. Its value might be much increased.by a department 
‘for book notices—which indeed is promised for the future. H. P. SMmItu. 


The Homiletical Quarterly, edited by the Rev, J. S. Exell, and published 
by C. Kegan Paul & Co., London, has entered upon its fifth year with an 
American editor, the Rev. J. C. Caldwell, D.D., and American publishers, A. D, 
F. Randolph & Co. We welcome it as an international enterprise with a catho- 
lic and evangelical spirit, and cordially recommend it to the attention of our 
ministers as a periodical containing a large amount of valuable and useful 
homiletical material at the moderate price of $2 per year. It is characteristic 
of our times, that newspapers and periodicals should be multiplied, and this is 
healthful where they occupy special fields and do their work in a thorough 
and practical manner. No minister can keep abreast of the thought of the 
age who neglects periodicals that are really valuable and well conducted in 
the fields in which he himself is called to labor. 

In looking over the January Number for 1881, we notice (I.), The Homi- 
letical Section, containing a sermon by E. R. Bickersteth, outlines of sermons 
by 16 divines, including McCheyne Edgar, Andrew Thomson, and W. Binnie, 
and a sermon for children by J. Edmond. (II.), Zheological Section, contain- 
ing a symposium on the Lord’s Supper by Luthardt, De Pressensé¢, R. F. 
Littledale, and J. P. Hopps. (III.), Axfository Section, with valuable notes 
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from 15 exegetes, including Principal Brown, Canon Farrar, A, H. Sayce, 
Lindsay Alexander, Stanley Leathes, F. Godet, and R, Payne Smith. (IV.), 
Miscellaneous Section, with a consideration of the Preacher's Library by Canon 
Rawlinson and J. R. Vernon. This matter is packed in 144 pages, closely 
but distinctly printed in double columns. A considerable increase of contrib- 
utors is promised from the United States. We wish the editors every en- 
couragement in their efforts to extend the circulation of the Quarterly in this 
country. C. A. Briccs. 


The Reference of Ireneus to Aquila’s Version.—The reference to Irenzeus 
which proves the use of Aquila’s versjon by the Ebionites is correctly, Irenzeus, 
adv. Haer., iii, 21, and vot iii. 24, as given in the following standard, widely 
circulated and generally trustworthy works: Herzog, “ Real-Encyclopidie,” 
2d ed., Vol. II., p. 438, art. Bibeliibersetzungen, by Ar.old, revised by Fritz- 
sche; Bleek, ‘ Finleitung ins A. T.,” 2d ed., 1865, p. 772 ; De Wette-Schrader, 
“Einleitung,” 8th ed., 1869, p. 99; Keil, ‘‘Einleitung,” 2d ed., 1859, p. 
534. Smith and Wace, “ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” Vol. I., p. 
150, art. “ Aquila,” by Prof. Dickson, University of Glasgow ; Litchenberger, 
“ Encyclopédie des Science Religieuses,” Vol. I., p. 481, art. “Aquila”; and more 
naturally in McClintock and Strong, “Cyclopedia,” Vol. I., p. 328, art. “Aquila,” 
The man who quotes iii. 24 sins therefore in good company, but sins neverthe- 
less, for the passage is found only in ii. 21, see Stieren’s edition of Irenzeus, 
Lips., 1853, Vol. I., p. 532; also the 1st volume of Irenzeus in the “ Ante- 
Nicene Library,” p. 351. It may perhaps be worth while to call attention to 
this further fact, that the Greek of Irenzeus quotations read: idov 1) veavis 
év yaotph é&e1, nat téSetar vidv, but the Greek as quoted in De Wette 
and Bleek is much shorter, ido0v 7) vedves €v yaortdi eSerat vior. 

It is astounding that so many learned men should follow one another in a 
palpable error, in such an important reference. The error thus proved, tends 
to make one who quotes by others uncomfortable, but it should incite unto 
greater diligence in following that first principle of scholarsh¥p: verify your 
references. SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Tue LAND AND THE Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. Southern Palestine, and Jeru- 
salem. By WiLL1AM M. THomson, D.D., forty-five years a Missionary in Syria 
and Palestine. With 140 Illustrations and Maps. pp. xviii, 592. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1880. 

Felicity of title does a great deal for a book, even when the book itself is a very 
good one. Dr. Thomson is recognized at once, in both hemispheres, as “ the author 
of ‘ The Land and the Book.’”’ The title of his work happily and justly describes it. 
From beginning to end the Land is made to elucidate the Book. In this volume 
alone, which covers only one-third of the territory of the Holy Land, some 600 pas- 
sages of Scripture are referred to. The Koran of Mohammed, produced within 
seven or eight hundred miles of where the Bible originated, and under very similar 
conditions of climate, soil, and race, is susceptible of no such treatment. Indeed, 
no other book, of any age or race, or in any language, is susceptible of such treat- 
ment to anything like the same extent. The idea, to be sure, was not new; but 
Dr. Thomson has so emphasized and worked it out as to make it pecukarly his 

“own. Certainly, no other writer on Palestine, not even Jerome of old, has had such 

opportunities of trustworthy knowledge from long residence, and repeated excur- 

sions into almost every corner of the land, to say nothing of practical familiarity 
with the language now spoken there. 

The first edition of this work, in two volumes, rather cheaply printed, appeared 
in 1858, seventeen years after Dr. Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches,” and two years 
after Dean Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine.”” These three works are frequently 
named together. And, for clerical use, they are, on the whole perhaps, the three 
best works on the subject. But Dr. Thomson had no idea of trying to rival either 
Dr. Robinson in amplitude, solidity, and exactness of learning, or Dean Stanley in 
picturesque description and literary finish. Compared with the former, he has at- 
tempted only Illustrations, not Researches. And compared with the latter, he seems 
not to have concerned himself very much about any graces of style or diction. 
But he had a way of his own, and has won for himself an enviable distinction in it. 
He sticks even to the dialogic form, which has been criticised, and which very few 
writers have ‘ever been masters of. The new edition, now beginning to be issued, 
will extend to three volumes instead of two, and is gotten up by the Harpers in splen- 
did and costly style; let us hope, not too costly to sell. The improvements are 
many and great. Besides the new maps of Southern and Central Palestine, the 
double-page plan of Jerusalem, and thirty-eight full-page illustrations, there are one 
hundred and four illustrations in the text, which are mostly new, and do really z//us- 
trate. The photographer has magnified his art. Such pictures as that of Lydda 

(400) 
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(p. 106), the valley of Elah (p. 229), the house at Jericho (p. 386), and the Potter’s 
Field (p. 452), are worth having. In the last, one can see just where Judas may 
have hanged himself, and fallen headlong. Much new matter is also introduced, 
for which the author acknowledges his indebtedness to the English and American 
Exploration Societies. Some interesting and important corrections and changes 
have also been made. For example, the former fresh-water theory of the Dead 
y.ea is given up, and the cities of the Plain are put, where Dr. Selah Merrill puts 
them, at the north-east corner of the Sea, over against Jericho. Professor Paine’s 
identification of Pisgah with Siaghah, is likewise accepted. Another recent and inter- 
esting identification is that of Antipatris (Acts xxiii. 31), the halting-place in St. Paul’s 
night march from Jerusalem, on his way to Czsarea, which was nearly twenty- 
six miles further on. According to Josephus (Ant. xiii. 15, 1), it was previously 
called Capharsaba, which, in 1543, was identified by Eli Smith (“‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,”’ 
pp. 478-498) with Kefr Saba. But the description given of Capharsaba by Josephus 
(Ant. xvi. 5, 2) did not apply to Kefr Saba, though the name was the same. Jt now 
turns out that er Ras, another place, some five or six miles further from Czsarea, 
southward, and nearer the mountains, does answer to the description given by 
Josephus. The upshot of the matter is, that the name has traveled from the one 
place to the other; from the old place where it belonged, to the new place where it 
did not belong. The same thing has happened to Sarepta, which used to stand 
upon the shore of the Mediterranean, but is now a mile and a quarter up the hill, 
and is called Surafend. So, perhaps, has Chorazin reappeared in Kerazeh, two 
miles and a half away from the lake of Gennesaret, on whose shore it certainly used to 
be. This new identification of Antipatris was first suggested, however, not, as Dr. 
Thomson supposes, by Major Wilson, but by Consul Finn, in 1850, seven years after 
Eli Smith and S. H. Calhoun went over the ground. The result shows us the 
importance of caretully studying the ancient descriptions of places, as well as in- 
quiring after their present Arabic names. 

Our good friend, the author, we are sure, will not take it amiss if we venture to 
differ with him on a few points. In regard to the “great fish” that swallowed 
Jonah, it will not do to assert that our Lord called it ‘a whale” (p. 12). Which- 
ever language he used, whether Greek or Aramaic, neither «roc, nor ¢annin, means 
anything more than sea-monster, which might be either shark or whale. So say 
the lexicons. In discussing the situation of Emmaus, he allows more weight to the 
Sinaitic reading of one hundred and sixty furlongs in Luke xxiv. 13, than Tischen- 
dorf himself does. Sixty furlongs is by much the more probable reading; and, 
consequently, Kubeibeh, or Kuriet el Enab, the more probable identification. 
Neither can the Cave of Adullam well be, where the Crusaders thought they found 
it, some four miles only south-east of Bethlehem. Robinson, relying on the author- 
ity of Eusebius and Jerome, refused to accept this identification. But only just 
now, quite recently (by Ganneau and Conder in 1871), has the place actually been 

-found, about thirteen miles south-west of Bethlehem, not far from the Philistine 
plain, the Arabic equivalent of the old name having been recovered. Our Baptist 
brethren will thank Dr. Thomson for the abundant water which he finds on one of 
the routes between Samaria and Gaza (pp. 140, 141). But Philip had been preach- 
ing, according to Acts viii. 5, not in ¢e city, but in “a city of Samaria,” which is 
very likely to have been Shechem. And then he is described as being on the desert 
road between Jerusalem and Gaza (Acts viii. 26, 27), where certainly there is not 
water enough for dipping. 

But these are minor matters. The book is full of common sense, and of warm 
Christian feeling, and of most entertaining and edifying illustrations of sacred 
Scripture. In its new form, we heartily wish it a new lease of life and reputation, 
charming our children as it has charmed us. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK. 


26 
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ZuR GESCHICHTE DES CANONS. Zwei Abhandlungen von FRANZ OVERBECK, Prof. 
der Theol, an der Universitat Basel. Chemnitz, 1880. New York: B. Westermann 
& Co. 

This is a clearly printed pamphlet of about a hundred and fifty pages. The first 
of the two treatises of which it is composed is entitled ‘‘ ‘The Tradition of the An- 
cient Church concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews.” This treatise does not pro- 
pose to add to our knowledge of the matters of fact with which it deals. It is rather 
a contribution to the better interpretation of the matters of fact. The view taken is 
one not easy to state in ‘a few words, but it is nearly the following. The so-called 
epistle was originally not a letter, but a treatise. It was written later than the apos- 
tolic age, but was well known considerably before the last decade of the second cent- 
ury. For the purpose of bringing it into the canon, as an epistle, some one added to 
it the letter-like conclusion now found just after the original conclusion in Heb. xiii. 
22-25, and prefixed the inscription, ‘ xpd¢ ‘ESpaiovc.” To the consideration of this view 
Professor Overbeck invites only those whose minds are open to conviction by evi- 
dence, in which state of mind he himself professes to be. He expresses a cheerful 
and hearty contempt tor the style of “theological pettitogging’’ which refuses to 
look at the evidence in any other light than as so much proof of the Pauline origin 
of the epistle. 

For sharpness and conciseness of statement, for skill in the presentation and 
arrangement of materials, and for cogency of deductive reasoning, the treatise is a 
model; and is, in these respects, in refreshing contrast with a great deal of the liter- 
ature of its class. As much cannot be said in praise of its assumptions of premises 
from matters of fact. A slightly probable assumption, which, like the sandstone 
from certain quarries can at first be easily cut into any shape you please, simply be- 
cause it is soft, does not after being shaped become hard and rigid like the same 
sandstone, and thus able to support any structure which one may choose to base 
upon it. It may be somewhat strange, for example, that the author of so long a 
work as the Epistle to the Hebrews should say of himself in the conclusion that he 
had written “in few words.” This may have some slight weight in favor of the 
supposition that somebody else wrote the conclusion, but opinions based only on 
probabilities of this sort are very insecurely grounded. Indeed, Professor Overbeck 
would hardly claim that he has established his view, except for the absence of any 
view that is better fortified. And those who have been accustomed to regard the 
epistle as of genuine apostolic origin, will hardly consider the probabilities in their 
favor as any weaker than those on which our author plants himself. 

The second treatise contained in the pamphlet is an examination of the views 
upon the Muratorian fragment, in its connection with the New Testament canon 
recently brought forward by Harnack. A hasty glance at this treatise gives the 
impression that it is characterized by the same excellencies of thought and style which 
mark the former one, while the relative freshness of its subject will render it more 
interesting. W. J. BEECHER. 


BIBLIOTHECA RABBINICA. Eine Sammlung alter Midraschim zum ersten Male ins 
Deutsche iibertragen von Dr. AUG. WUNSCHE. Dritte Lieferung. Schluss des Mid- 
rasch Koheleth. Leipsic, 1880. B. Westermann & Co., N. Y. 


DER JERUSALEMISCHE TALMUD in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen zum ersten Male 
ins Deutsche iibertragen von Dr. AUG. WUNSCHE. Ziirich, 1880 (8vo, pp. viii. and 
297). 

While the J/zdrash is composed almost entirely of Haggadoth, the Talmud is de- 
voted largely to Ha/acha. It was a good idea of the translator of the A/zdrash to 
sift out what Haggadoth are found in the Jerusalem Talmud and put them in this 
handy form for the general reader. Such a reader will at once be struck with the 
similarity of form in the two great storehouses of early Jewish literature—if litera- 
ture it may be called. Comparison reveals in many cases identity of material as well 
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as similarity of form. The same Haggada is sometimes given in both works in nearly 
the same words; compare p. 10 of the Talmud and p. 80 of the Midrash Koheleth. 
The same is true of the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds to a certain extent. 
The anecdote (?) of David found on p. 5 of this translation is repeated in Talm. 
Bab. Berachoth, fol. 36. 

In both works we have a mass of tradition consisting of popular proverbs, anec- 
dotes of distinguished men, legends of Bible heroes, responses of the Rabbis, fantas- 
tic explanation of Scripture texts, parables similar to those inthe New Testament— 
all these strung together without visible principle of order. No one who has seri- 
ously made the attempt to read such a farrago will expect from it a systematic or 
really fruitful exposition of Scripture. Its main value is to give an idea of Jewish 
mental activity in the first centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Curiosities of literature may be picked out of these books to an unlimited amount. 
In addition to those given in a former notice (PRES. REVIEW, Vol. I, p. 371), it may 
be allowable to quote some specimens. The difficult passages of Koheleth are 
spiritualized after the following manner (on chapter ii. 8): “ Rabbi Chija bar Nehe- 
miah said: does the Scripture intend there to tell us of the riches of Solomon only ? 
No, it is concerned with things of greater importance. J made me great works, 
this refers to the tables of the Law: J duclded me houses, i.e., synagogues and 
schools: J planted me vineyards, i. e., rows of the learned who sit in ranks like the 
vines—as is said in a Mishna: ‘R. Eleasar lectured before the learned in a vine- 
yard in Jabneh.’ Was there then a vineyard there ? No! the learned are to be un- 
derstood as they sit in ranks like the vines. J made me gardens and parks, this 
means great Mishnaioth, like the Mishna R. Chija Rabba.’’ (Midr. Koh., p. 29). 
So on viii. 15 (“Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no better thing 
under the sun than to eat and to drink and to be merry’’) : “ R. Samuel said: 
Where the words ea¢ and drén& appear in this book they refer only to knowledge of 
the Law and good works.” That the Law here means the Oral Law, we may 
gather from the Talmud (p. 56). “R. Chaggi said in the name of R. Samuel b. 
Nachman: We have an Oral and a Written Law, and we should not know which is 
the better did not Ex. 34: 27 show that the former has the preference.” Most mod- 
ern commentators would hesitate to draw this conclusion from the text quoted. 

Reminding us of the New Testament (may we not say probably derived from it ?) 
we have the following (Talm., p. 46): “ King Munbas distributed all his goods to 
the poor; his relatives said—thine ancestors have laid up these treasures, each one 
adding to what was left him by his father, but thou wastest thy possessions. He 
replied : my ancestors laid up treasures on the earth, but I lay them up in heaven.” 
Another example is (p. 78) : “‘R. Simeon b. Jokai saw a fowler as he spread his 
net to catch birds. When a voice from heaven cried ‘ deliverance,’ the bird escaped. 
He cried: If a bird does not die without a command from heaven, how much less a 
man.” This is one of the passages found also in the Midr. Koheleth (p. 137) itt 

- slightly different form. 

Our space does not admit of further quotation, though we had marked a number 
of passages, among others a striking parable (Midr. Koh., p. 122). We may men- 
tion the passage on the Pharisees (Talm., p. 42) not at all to their praise ; the duties 
of a father to his son (Midr., p. 124), where the teaching him a trade is prominent ; 
and occasional references to the M¢nzm by which the Christians are probably 
meant. In one passage these are represented as arguing with the Jews, and quot- 
ing Old Testament passages for the doctrine of the Trinity (Talm., p. 30). Of in- 
terest to the text critic, is the mention of the Vun Suspensum in Judg. 18 : 30 (Talm., 
p- 38). In conclusion, two maxims: “R. Joshua, of Daroma, said: Three things 
are bad when in too large or too small measure, but good when used in modera- 
tion—leaven, salt, and polite hesitation on receiving an invitation. In regard to the 
last, the rule is first decline’; if the invitation is repeated, show yourself inclined to 
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yield ; the third time accept.” ‘ We have received the tradition : 1. a heathen use 
the name of God in prayer it is lawful for a Jew to say, Amen.” H. P. SMITH. 


A PopuLAR COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, by English and American Schol- 
ars of Various Evangelical Denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited 
by Puitip Scuarr, D.D , LL.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Vol. II. The Gospel of John and the Acts. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1880. 8vo. The Gospel of John, by Prof. 
William Milligan, D.D., University of Aberdeen, and Prof. William F. Moulton, 
D.D., De Lees College, Cambridge. pp. ix-xxxvi, 1-242. The Acts, by D. S. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, and Canon Donald Spence, Rector of St. Pancras, 
London. pp. 243-255, 257-577. 

Nothing has been spared to make this beautiful volume attractive and useful. 
While its design, which is to put English readers in possession of the latest results 
of scholarship, excludes much that is technical, the standing of the authors renders 
their work of almost as much value to students of the original, as if it were ex- 
pressly intended for them. The volume contains twelve full-page engravings, most 
of them from photographs taken or selected by Dr. W. M. Thomson, and sixty-three 
admirable illustrations in the text, all edited by Dr. Thomson, and drawn from 
original photographs taken by him, or selected and arranged by him, or borrowed 
from other works. The five maps were prepared under the supervision of Prof. A. 
Guyot, of Princeton. With all these assurances of accuracy the volume presents a 
rare combination of attractions. In the case of the Commentary on John, we are 
told that there has been no division of labor between the two authors, but that they 
have worked together, and are both equally responsible for the result. Dr. Moul- 
ton’s name is familiar as the editor of the latest English edition of Winer’s Gram- 
mar, with the large additions to the original. No statement is made on this point 
as to the Acts. The text of the English Bible is printed in full before each section, 
with abundant references, and with a large collection in foot-notes of corrections, 
both textual and of the translations. And in the Commentary on John, each verse 
is printed in dark type at the head of the explanation, in an amended translation. 
This will certainly prove an interesting feature. Considering the relation of the 
American Editors to the Revision of the English Bible, and the fact that Prof. 
Milligan is a member of the British Revisers, it is natural to suppose that4ve have 
here some of the results of Revision. Prof. Milligan tells us that “ to the personal 
communications of Canon Westcott, and to the discussions which have taken place 
in the New Testament Revision Company, in regard alike to the Fourth Gospel 
and the other books of the New Testament, we probably owe more than we are 
ourselves aware of. At the same time, we have submitted every question to inde- 
pendent investigation, and the results, very often different from-those of our prede- 
cessors, must be left to speak for themselves.” An example or two must suffice : 
“ All things came into being through him, and apart from him not even one thing 
came into being. That which hath come into being was life in him”’ (i. 3, 4). 
“No one hath seen God at any time ; him who is only begotten God, he that is in 
the bosom of the Father, he declared him” (i. 18). “ Work not for the eating 
which perisheth” (vi. 27). “For this is the will of my Father, that every one 
which beholdeth the Son and believeth in him should have eternal life, and that I 
should raise him up at the last day” (vi. 40). “In my Father’s house are ,many 
places of abode: if it were not so I would have told you; because I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I shall have gone and prepared a place for you, I come 
again, and will receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye also may be” 
(xiv. 2, 3). “And this is the eternal life, that they may learn to know thee, the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, Jesus as Christ ” (xvii. 3). However 
such changes may strike the English reader, the exegetical value of the method to 
the reader of the original, is of the first order. In chap. v., the latter part of the 
third and the whole of the fourth verses are gmitted. Chap. vii. 53—Vvili. 11, are 
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appended at the close of the gospel, as not part of it, and yet probably containing a 
true story. Chap. xvi. is regarded as originally and organically part of the gospel. 
Of verses 24 and 25 of that chapter, only the last clause of verse 24, “and we 
know,” etc., is regarded as added by the Ephesian elders. With regard to the day 
of the Crucifixion (chap. xviii. 28), the solution of the difficulty with the Synoptists 
is the same which was presented in an article in the Contemporary Review, vol. 
viii., by Prof. Milligan, and by him credited to the suggestion of Dr. Dorner, of Ber- 
lin. It is that the Thursday was the regular Passover evening, and that those 
who refused to enter Pilate’s judgment-hall on Friday morning, ‘‘ that they might 
eat the Passover,” were those priests and members of the Sanhedrin who had been 
interrupted early in their meal the evening before by the proposition of Judas, and 
now hoped to be at home in time to complete the ceremonial within the limits of 
‘the time required by law. This differs but little from Dr. Fairbairn’s explanation, 
that these persons left their Passover untouched when hurried away by Judas, and 
hence were in haste to return to it. So far as a rapid exa‘nination shows, the Com- 
mentary brings out the relation of the parts of the gospel, and the progress of the 
thought, not only in the main divisions, but in each paragraph; and the explana- 
tions are direct and appreciative of its peculiar spirit. Notwithstanding other 
admirable contributions to the exegesis ,of this gospel, this Commentary has sub- 
stantial value of its own. 

Of the Acts, the opinion is maintained that it was written under the personal 
influence of Paul, and exhibits an apologetic tendency, inasmuch as the author’s 
purpose was to justify Paul against the charges made against him by his Judaizing 
enemies, and to show that his gospel to the Gentiles had been in real agreement 
with the earliest beginnings of the Church, and with the teachings of the original 
Apostles. Paul’s imprisonment in Casarea afforded opportunity for the collection of 
materials, and for personal consultation with those acquainted with the whole his- 
tory of the Church in Jerusalem. Paul’s intention was thus to make it known that 
the peculiarities of his work were not due to himself, but were the teaching of the 
Spirit from the beginning. Prof. Plumptre adopts the same view in the Commentary 
for English Readers. Dr. Farrar goes still farther, admitting even the purpose of 
conciliation between parties in the Church. In advocating this view these authors 
do not take sides with those who deny a historical purpose in the composition ; but 
together with the historical purpose, there is discernible also ths apologetic pur- 
pose, which is supposed to account for some of the difficult questions of selection 
and arrangement of the materials. Schneckenburger was the most noted advocate 
of this theory, going to great lengths in denying a historical purpuse, though not 
the historical truth of the narrative. But without confusing the aim of the au- 
thor with the contents of the book, as Meyer expresses it, it is very questionable 
whether the admission of this apologetic purpose throws any additional light on the 
book, or is any real advance on the historical idea as presented by modern scholars. 

- Confessedly, it applies only to the first half of the book, and many portions of the 
narrative in Jerusalem have no relation whatever to the alleged purpose. And 
when the peculiar relation of the Acts to the New Testament canon is taken into 
account, this seems to be even a narrowing and obscuring view. The book stands 
absolutely alone as a history of the beginning of the Church. It is the principal 
witness to the Ascension. It is the chief depository, and, except so far as they are 
appealed to by Paul, the only one, of the testimony of most of the Apostles to the 
resurrection of Christ. It is the only narrative of the personal coming of the Holy 
Ghost, and of the formation of the Church in which must be involved its normal 
idea. These things are so vital that the omission of a history of them is incon- 
eeivable, without giving up the idea of the unity of the New Testament. And it is 
unnatural to imagine that the aim of the author should be something different from 
the result he reached in the relation of his work to the rest of the canon. And the 
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exaltation of any secondary or side issue, only obscures the evidences of the central 
purpose. The advantage of this accessory purpose disappears also when we re- 
member that the vindication of Paul, and his essential harmony with the earlier 
Apostles, is in the nature of the case involved in the history as such. Could any 
narrative be framed of the beginning of Christianity without containing this ele- 
ment, and very conspicuously too ? The Church was founded upon the real sacrifice, 
and by the personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit. These facts accepted by Jews, 
with all their necessary prejudices, worked out in Judaism, and against and over 
Judaism, to the establishment of Gentile Christianity, and the full recognition of 
freedom from the law and the universal application of the gospel. Prof. Plumptre 
touches the life of the book more nearly in his noble exhibition of it as the gospel of 
the Holy Ghost. And for the same reason that these ideas could not come to their 
full expression until the ministry of Paul, the story of their conflict with and victory | 
over the restricting circumstances of their first preaching, must afford the most 
conspicuous vindication of his accord with the foundations of the Church. Apolo- 
getic tendency is not required to explain the feature. If with all the admirable exe- 
cution of this Commentary any criticism be in place, it is that this idea of the 
growth of the life of the Church from within outward, is left too much to details of 
exegesis, and is not put forward as conspicuously as it might be. In the same line, 
in the analysis of the doctrinal contents of the book, we miss something in the 
exhibition of relevancy to time and circumstance, and of the relation of the several 
stages of the revelation to each other, and the gradual development which is won- 
derfully presented in the Acts. We find these things, indeed, recognized here and 
there in detail, but rather by way of concession than enforced as the structural idea 
of the whole. Perhaps, also, the tendency to ascribe to the Apostles more of inten- 
tional and preconceived purpose in the teaching and guidance of the Church than 
the history warrants, may have to do with the view given of the scope of the book. 
One feature of the Commentary which will strike all non-Episcopal readers, is due 
to the combination of authors of various denominations in parts of the same work. 
We read (chap. xiii.) that “ prophets and teachers met together for the purpose of 
publicly choosing and solemnly ordaining for the highest order in the Church, two 
additional Apostles.” ‘ This act at Antioch in the year 45, was the solemn erdina- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas to the apostleship. Before this public ceremony, we find 
them placed among the ‘prophets’ and teachers of the Church, after they were 
known as Apostles. They ranked then with the original twelve who had been 
chosen by Christ.” The two conditions of the apostleship were, witness to the res- 
urrection, and, second, that the actual call to the office should come directly from 
the Church. When Dr. Schaff comes to publish his Commentary-on Galatians, we 
shall have another side of this matter given, in the exegesis of the first two chapters. 
Chap. viii. 16: ‘‘ The special duty of imposition of hands on the baptized up to this 
time, exclusively belonged to apostles. It appears subsequently to have passed to 
the Episcopal order, which, before the close of the first century, undoubtedly arose 
in the Christian Church ; and while the solemn right to lay hands on the baptized, 
and then formally to invoke the blessed presence of the Holy Ghost, was inherited 
by the bishops from the Apostles, it dges not seem that the power of working mira- 
cles was ever communicated by the imposition of hands, by any save the Apostles 
themselves.”” An excursus on the rite of confirmation is appended. The commu- 
nity of goods is regarded as a mistaken enthusiasm of the Church, involving it in 
poverty, and a warning for others. Chap. xi. 19, 20, inclines to the reading Greeks, 
although not decidedly, but recognizes that, in point of fact, whether earlier or not, 
the establishment of the Church in Antioch was in no sense a consequence of the 
conversion of Cornelius. It would have been well, if not only that fact were recog- 
nized, but the light it throws on the whole preceding history. Frequent excursuses 
on important subjects are interspersed through the volume, and greatly enrich it. 
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Throughout the Commentary the scholarship and reverent treatment are eminently 
characteristic. This second volume in both parts cannot fail to attract, and will 
prove satisfactory to all classes of readers, and will awaken expectation of the re- 
mainder of the series. C. W. HODGE. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. Lectures by FRANZ DELITZsCH, translated from the manu- 


script by Samuel Ives Curtiss. pp. 124. 8vo. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 


The name of Delitzsch leads us to expect good things in the exegesis of the Old 
Testament; and, judging from his published Commentaries, we should conclude that 
he had special qualifications for the treatment of the Messianic idea; nevertheless, 
we rise from the study of this little book with great disappointment. It will add 
nothing to the reputation of the author. We feel that Prof. Curtiss has made a mis- 
take in the translation of these lectures into English, which Prof. Delitzsch himself 
seems to have felt were not ripe for publication in German. They are, indeed, crude 
and fragmentary, for whilst in some measure they cover the ground, the topics are 
disproportionately treated and the course is inadequate and incomplete. One-fifth 
of the pages are given to the Introduction, which, whilst necessary, no doubt, to 
University Lectures, is not proper for a printed book. There are but 94 pages left 
for the entire field of Messianic Prophecy. There is a serious fault at the beginning, 
in the neglect to define clearly the idea of Messianic Prophecy and show its relation 
to other departments of Biblical Theology and the system of Prophecy in general. 
Hence there is a fluctuation in the theme. One feels at times that he is in the broad 
field of Prophecy when Enosh, Enoch, Lamech, and Eli are brought in, and material 
is found in the songs of Moses and Deborah. And then, at other times, rich and 
abundant material is ignored. Whilst Delitzsch seems to include in his definition 
“the completion of the kingdom of God,” as well as “the future divinely anointed 
one,” yet the former feature is strangely slurred over in the treatment of the prophe- 
cies. His outline of the Messianic idea in the three stages of the seed of the woman, 
the seed of the patriarchs, and the seed of David, well known from his Com. on 
Isaiah, is incomplete, as it leaves out of view one entire department connected with 
the advent of Jehovah, His great judgment and His reign of blessing. Hence, even 
the classic passage with reference to the great judgment, Joel iv., is disregarded. 
There is no true conception of the historical development of tha Messianic idea. 
Even in the earlier prophecies, whilst he properly interprets Siz/oh as a place in 
Gen. xlix., he fails to apprehend its significance as designating a place in the prom- 
ised land, parallel with the distinction of a favored tribe in the tribes. In the proph- 
ecy of Nathan he leaves his interpretation hovering between the individual and ge- 
neric reference of the seed of David. The suffering servant of the Psalter and of 
Isaiah is well explained, as in his Commentaries. ‘“ Deutero-Isaiah”’ is definitely as- 
signed to the exile. His remarks upon this prophet, as they condense the statements 
of the Commentary, are strong and beautiful. In the interpretation of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, the author is entirely unsatisfactory. The statements, “the con- 
cluding vision of Ezekiel is an unfulfilled prophecy, because the condition of the ful- 
filment has not been realized,’’ and “there came in place of the ideal temple and 
state the spiritual house of the Church of Christ which the new temple of 
Ezekiel foreshadowed, but did not allegorically symbolize ’—are the reverse of the 
truth. The treatment of Zechariah is the fullest and best in the book. We entirely 
agree with the author that the second part of this prophecy is an apocalypse by the 
post-exile Zechariah, and that the apocalytic form relieves us of the necessity of 
seeking an older Zechariah for its author. The few pages devoted to the apocryphal 
books and Philo might better have been omitted. The necessities of the lecture 
course may have required this treatment, but this subject should have been enlarged 
and properly discussed, or else omitted altogether. 
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We are well pleased with the translation. It is all that one would desire. We 
only regret that Prof. Curtiss did not give his time and attention to something better 
suited for publication. C. A. BRIGGS. 
DiE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE BEDEUTUNG DES DEKALOGS. Prolegomena zuseiner 

alttestamentlichen Lehre von der Siinde. Von Lic. Ludwig Lemme. pp. xiii. 

147. Breslau: Louis Kéhler, 1880. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

This monograph is one of a large number in the field of the Biblical Theology of 
the Old Testament, showing the widespread interest in its various topics, and the need 
that is everywhere felt for more thorough work in this department. The author 
strives to get a basis in the Decalogue upon which to build a Mosaic conception of 
sin, in order to show a subsequent development therefrom. He rightly emphasizes 
the religious and ethical significance of Moses and the Decalogue over against the 
legal. Certainly he is right in the opinion that too much stress has been laid on 
Moses as a lawgiver, and his work as a legislation, and too little importance has 
been given to Moses asa prophet ard to his institutions as peculiarly religious institu- 
tions. We have been well pleased with this little book as a whole, and trust that 
the author may be encouraged to go on with his studies in this department. 

C. A. BRIGGs, 
THE UNNOTICED THINGS OF SCRIPTURE. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kip. New York: 

Whitaker & Co. 

This volume belongs to a very useful class of books. In these days, whatever 
contributes to a better understanding of the Bible, or in any way sets forth its claims 
and excellence, is of great service to ordinary readers. Dr. Kip’s little work con- 
tains a number of useful monographs on certain points that are apt to escape the at- 
tention of the unlearned. But when he devotes an article to a single word which 
has become obsolete, or changed its meaning, such as zephew, after, prevent, admz- 
vation, it looks a little like padding. And when he essays exegesis, the guidance is 


not always what it ought to be, as in the case of the Blood-stained Conqueror (Is. 
lxiii.), which no expositor of any note thinks of applying, as the Bishop does, to 
Gethsemane and Calvary. So he tells us (p. 12) “that the language in which these 
first documents [used in Genesis] is not the language of the days of Moses any more 


‘than that of Chaucer could be compared with that of Tennyson.’’ This is a very 
rash statement. Whoever opens a page of Chaucer sees at once the wide difference 
from Tennyson; but no ordinary Hebraist can distinguish at sight the Hebrew of 
early Genesis from that of Deuteronomy, so that the Bishop’s statement, to say the 
least, is very misleading. Again (p. 48), he makes the feast of the Nativity (Christ- 
mas) an appointment by the Church, to take the place of the feast.of Tabernacles in 
the old economy—which is simply to put one of the Bishop’s fancies in place of a 
genuine ecclesiastical tradition. 

The title-page tells us that Dr. Kip is “ Bishop of California,” which we, in con- 
mon with a great multitude of Christians, respectfully deny, while cheerfully admitting 
that he is Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Califorina—which is a some- 
what different thing. T. W. CHAMBERS, 


THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. WITH HIsTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS, A 
REVISED TRANSLATION, AND NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. By EDWIN 
Cone BIsseELL, D.D., ‘‘ Lange Commentary.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1880, 

The American edition of Lange’s Bible-work, under the supervision of Dr. Schaff, 
has reached its completion in the publication of a supplementary volume on the Old 
Testament Apocrypha. The German series embraces only the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments. In the judgment of the American editor it seemed 
advisable to issue an additional Commentary on the Apocrypha, with historical 
introductions and critical annotations. Dr. Edwin Cone Bissell, author of the ex- 
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cellent manual, “ The Historic Origin of the Bible,” whose special studies have 
been directed for several years to this department of sacred literature, was invited 
to undertake the preparation of the work. The result of his labors in the volume 
before us is a welcome accession to our theological literature. Such a work has long 
been a special desideratum in the English language. With the exception of “ Arnold’s 
Commentary” (in the Critical Commentary of Patrick, Lowth, etc.), the first edition 
of which came cut in 1744, and the last (the fourth) in 1822, our literature has been 
utterly barren in critical helps for the study of the Apocrypha. Not only so, but 
since the British and American Bible Societies have discontinued the circulation of 
the Apocrypha, the text itself, even in its English form, has become practically un- 
known and inaccessible to the ordinary English reader. 

In the meanwhile, the attention of scholars has been more and more directed to 
the period and the literature represented by these writings. In particular, the ques- 
tions pertaining to the origin of Christianity have necessitated the thorough investi- 
gation of all sources of information respecting. the Christian era and the centuries 
immediately preceding. Of these sources, the Old Testament Apocrypha are among 
the most important. They furnish, in large measure, the historical links between 
the Old and New Testaments. They are a significant factor and exponent of the 
transition from Judaism to Christianity. In them we trace the religious and theolog- 
ical development of the Jewish nation after the close of the Hebrew canon. They 
are, in a word, indispensable to the full appreciation of the political, social, and 
ethical condition of the Jews, of their ideas and aspirations, their tendencies and 
parties, their customs and institutions at the time when Christ appeared. It is mat- 
ter for congratulation, accordingly, that we have at length, in the volume before us, 
so complete and satisfactory a help to the study of the Apocryphal books—a help 
which will, doubtless, be welcomed alike by scholars and by the general public. 

In appearance and plan this volume retains the general features of the Lange 
series, with the exception that the doctrinal and homiletical sections are here 
omitted, for the obvious reason that, among the readers of this series, the Apoc- 
rypha is not made the basis of pulpit instruction. The General Introduction con- 
sists of two parts. The First is devoted to a review of Jewish History in the Persian 
and Grecian periods. Here it may be questioned in passing, whether, in the light of 
the most recent discoveries, the description of Cyrus, as “the champion and fore- 
most representative of the great monotheistic idea underlying and governing the 
Jewish faith,” does not need some qualification. In this chapter are set forth the 
Persian influence on Judaism in its ceremonialism, its angelology, demonology, and 
eschatology, as indicated in Tobit, Judith, and the Books of the Maccabees, as also 
the rise of Samaritanism, of the local synagogue, and of the Great Synagogue. The 
history of the Grecian period brings under review the influence of the Ptolemies and 
of the Seleucid, of the Greek culture, Alexandrian thought, the Septuagint, the 
Maccabean struggle, Pharisaism, Sadduceeism, Essenism, Rabbinism, the Sanhe- 
drim, and the Dispersion. The Second Part treats of the Apocryphal books, their 
origin, their character and scope, and their history. It discusses in detail the 
meaning of the term Apocrypha; the Halachah and the Haggadah ; the doctrinal 
teachings of the books ; and their canonical position in different ages and branches 
of the Christian Church. This General Introduction closes with a history of the 
text and of the MSS. It is to be regretted that for facility of reference there was 
not appended to this textual history a tabular key to the notation employed in the 
volume. 

In his list of the Apocryphal Books, Dr. Bissell judiciously follows the LXX., 
instead of the Vulgate and the Authorized Verson, by restoring Third Maccabees 
and omitting Second Esdras from the body of the work. The fact that the Greek 
text of the former remains, but not of the latter, is the sufficient justification of this 
decision, in which all scholars will readily concur. The text of I1. Esdras is, how- 
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ever, we are glad to find, reproduced in the Appendix, accompanied by a special 
Introduction and critical readings. The editor also restores the “ Missing Frag- 
ment” in the Third Version, omitted, apparently for dogmatical reasons, from the 
Vulgate and Authorized Version. We are disposed to regret, in view of the exceed- 
ingly interesting character of the dogmatic contents of Fourth Maccabees, that the 
author has not followed Fritzsche and Grimm in introducing its text also in the 
Appendix, although it is not included in the list of the LXX. 

The Greek text which Dr. B. has used as his standard is that of Fritzsche (Zzé. 
Apoc. Vet. Test. Lips., 1871). This has been carefully collated with the Vatican 
Codex (II.), Cozza’s edition, and with other important sources. The basis of the 
English text is the Authorized Version, as found in the Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible (ed. Scrivener, 1873), revised, so far as may be necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the original. 

The work bears evidence throughout of wide and diligent research, of minute 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and of conscientious treatment. It 
is written in a clear and easy style, although occasional slips of phraseology may be 
noted. It presents a tolerably full veswmé of the various theories which have been 
advanced in connection with the several books, according to each fair consideration. 
The general position of the author may be characterized as one of mild conserva- 
tism. The radical criticism of the day has applied its sweeping processes to these 
productions no less than to the canonical Scriptures, While the results are less 
vital in the former case than in the latter, the question of the legitimacy of the meth- 
ods adopted, and the conclusions drawn, remains the same. Dr. Bissell meets the 
issues thus raised with commendable candor and a judicial temper, although at 
times there seems to be a little lack of vigor and decisiveness in his treatment. An 
instance may be found in his treatment of the views of Hilgenfeld, Vaihinger, Neu- 
bauer, etc., who assign a late date to the Book of Tobit. Their views are disposed 
of with a single remark extracted from Fritzsche, urging the simplicity of tone, free- 
dom from rhetorical pathos and artificiality of structure, as proof of an earlier date. 
Neubauer urges the silence of Josephus as decisive for his view. To this there is 
doubtless a sufficient answer, but our author does not furnish it. On the other 
hand, it should be said that the views advanced by Kneucker, in his recent work on 
Baruch (received by the author while the work was in press), are disposed of more 
satisfactorily and decisively. 

Among the questions which are left undetermined is the signification of the word 
Maccabees. The author points out the difficulties which attach to the “ Initial 
Letter’’ theory, the ‘‘ Hammer”’ theory, and the “ ttenell theory (Curtiss), 
without any further attempt at a solution of the problem. 

In the exegetical annotations the author’s general method is judicious. Very little 
is introduced that could be spared, or omitted that is important, although on some 
points a little more fulness would have been desirable. 

By way of appendix, in addition to II. Esdras, already mentioned, we have a brief 
analysis of IV. and V. Maccabees, also of the leading works of the O. T. Pseude- 
pigrapha—the Book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
Psalms of Solomon, the Assumption of Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Book of 
Jubilees, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. A very complete and satis- 
factory list of authorities is also appended. We miss, what in our judgment would 
add greatly to the utility of the volume, two or three indices, such as: of the prin- 
cipal topics discussed (in some instances more than once) in the Introductions, of the 
more important Greek words and phrases discussed in the notes, as also of the New 
Testament passages referred to. The peculiarity of the present volume, as com- 
pared with other volumes of the series, makes such an indexing of its contents pecul- 
iarly desirable. 


It is to be hoped that the service which Dr. Bissell has rendered the Christian 
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scholarship of our land by the preparation of this volume will lead to a more 
general and thorough study of this long-neglected department of Biblical literature. 
LL. J. EVANS. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A History or CurisTiAN Doctrines. By the late Dr. K. R. HAGENBACH. Trans- 
lated from the fifth and last German Edition, with additions from other sources. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1880. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


$3.00. 

The first volume of this edition was noticed in a recent number of this 
REVIEW. There is no reason why, in calling attention to the second volume, 
anything should be added to that notice. It is sufficient to say that we have 
here the best translation of the most complete edition of this standard work. 

A. A. HODGE. 
ENGLISH CONFERENCES OF ERNEST RENAN. Translated by CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Company. 1880. 

This volume consists of five lectures delivered last April in London, four under 
the auspices of the “ Hibbert Foundation,” on the relations of Rome to Christianity, 
and the fifth before the “ Royal Institution,” on the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. It 
was issued in the French language ; but on its first appearance in Boston was pre- 
pared for English readers with unusual expedition. We are told that Mr. Osgood 
received the first French copy on a Thursday, the translation was finished the next 
Monday, and on Wednesday the bound volume was ready for the market. 

M. Renan’s thinking is deeply imbued with sentimentalism. His criticism reads 
like the reflections of a pathetic novel-writer. Yet his originality is true and entire, 
the sequence of thought always determining the expression. Everything he writes 
has taken its hues from passing through his own intellectual processes. But com- 
position would seem to be a toil to him from the way in which, in his later produc- 
tions, he indulges in plagiarism on himself. 

A new way of looking at old facts, if thoughtful and true, may be real discovery. 
The clouds had not revealed all their beauty to the millions who had looked on them 
before Ruskin, Imperial Rome is an old theme, and the history of the early Church 
seems to many people completely used up, all the interest once belonging to it ex- 
hausted. And yet that depends upon whether a man has any thoughts of his own 
about it. If he has, a new dawn will rise upon the whole subject, and a new life will 
awaken in it, and new meanings will start out of it, as among the Alps new points of 
light flash up successively before the rising sun. Whatever may be said or thought 
about the justice of Renan’s views of that period of Christian history, they will not 
be felt to be commonplace. Nor, although our way of apprehending the subject 
differs very greatly from his, can we fail to recognize some aspects of it presented 
in his book as profitably suggestive. 

M. Renan looks upon the life of Christ as a sweet vision, its success as dependent 
upon the subsequent handling of it. Jesus uttered His beautiful truths without con- 
ception of the systems of doctrine and of government which were to grow out of 
them. Construction of doctrine was the work chiefly of Peter and Paul. And the 
reconciling of their two systems at Rome, and by the Christians of Rome, especially 
Clement, constituted the stem doctrine of the Church. But for that “ union the 
work of Christ could only have perished.” For “the Church as Christ conceived 
it, and as St. Paul also regarded it, was a Utopia, which held nothing for the future.” 
Government of the Church grew up by natural development ; and the monarchical 
form, which it took, was the fruit of imperial ideas having their origin and resi- 
dence in Rome. Jerusalem was the cradle of Christian instruction ; but with that 
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city for its centre, and James and other kinsmen of Jesus for its leaders, “all the 
work of Jesus would have perished in obscurity.” It was Rome which conferred 
upon it authoritative organization. And, in course of time, yoked with the Empire, 
it assumed the government of the Roman world. Yet the Papacy’s own account of 
itself is not accepted. Peter’s death in Rome is admitted, but his episcopate dis- 
proved, and the apostolic succession regarded as purely constructive. The de- 
velopment of the hierarchy out of the primitive presbytery is put in a clear and 
pithy way. It is the history of a triple abdication, the community of the faithful 
first placing all its powers in the hands of its presbyters ; second, the presbyterial 
body delegating its authority to one person, who was thereby the bishop; and then 
the bishops of the Latin Church recognizing as their head one of themselves, who 
thus became pope. 

Such is the theme of the four conferences. The treatment is not equal to its 
innate grandeur. Renan’s views of the Gospel are unfavorable to that effect. Yet 
the Christian reader, although dissenting from him on vital points, may find in his 
book ideas and suggestions not to be lightly rejected. J. C. MoFratT. 


SYNAXARIUM das ist HEILIGEN-KALENDAR DER COPTISCHEN CHRISTEN. Aus dem Ara- 
bisc hen iibersetzt von F. WUSTENFELD. Gotha, 1879. Parts I., II. New York: 


B. Westermann & Co. 

Each one of these parts contains the calendar for three months. The Coptic 
year begins with our 29th day of August; each month has thirty days, but at 
the end of the year five days are added, and every fourth year an additional 
day, which are called the “little month.” Accordingly, in these parts, we have 
180 days and 180 legends of as many characters. The existence of such a Cop- 
tic calendar was first announced by John Selden, the illustrious English scholar, 
in his work de Synedri’s Ebraecorum, 1650, although an Arabic calendar, in the 
Vatican library, had been, in part, translated into Latin as early as 1633. The 
present work is a translation of two MSS. written in barbarous Arabic, preserved 
in the Géttingen University library. Prof. Wiistenfeld does not decide upon 
the age of his MSS. He states, however, that the calendar itself dates from the 
fourteenth century. The numerous candle-drips upon the pages of the* MSS. 
attest the diligence of their use. 

The reader who expects here to find a rich store of reliable information will 
be disappointed. The atmosphere of the writer is that unhealthy one in which 
truth is perverted and exaggerations seem to be sober statements. Anything 
pious passes with him. But we have a great number of more or less interest- 
ing stories, told with a simplicity which would inspire confidence under other 
circumstances. It is manifestly impossible to give an outline of these instal- 
ments of the forthcoming volume, but, as a good specimen, take the oth day of 
the month Hatur (November), p. 106. The calendar-saint is Isaac, the patri- 
arch of Alexandria, whose story is briefly told. He was the only child of very 
rich and pious parents, born when they were advanced in years. At his bap- 
tism a light, in the shape of a cross, played about his head, and the bishop was 
inspired to prophesy that he would become one of the pillars of the Church. 
He was very carefully educated, and early showed a holy disposition. He de- 
termined to become a monk, left his parents and repaired to the monastery of 
Mt. Abu Macar. His coming was announced by an angel, and therefore he 
was very warmly received. Not long after he became the secretary of the 
patriarch, and ultimately, by a strange turn of affairs, his successor. The people 
elected a certain George, and the ordination was proceeding when the Sultan 
interfered, thrust George out, and put Isaac in the place. Under his brief rule 


many new churches were erected and religion prospered, notwithstanding many 
govere aMintinns and trigle A ftar eylinew & + three veare and a half he went in 
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peace w the eternal rest. Upon the day of his death, says the legendist, the 
Council of Nicaea assembled. [As a matter of fact it did not, but rather in the 
summer of the year]. Among the 318 fathers present was Hyacinthus, Pope of 
Rome [the name is entirely unknown, Sylvester was then Pope}, and Sylvester, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. very one of these fathers has been tortured for 
his faith’s sake [this was true of several, but not of all]. The worst case was 
that of Thomas, Bishop of Mar’ash, who had been a prisoner for twenty-two 
years among some tribe, and every year had suffered the loss of a bodily mem- 
ber. It was well release came, for when he appeared in the Council he had 
neither hands, nor feet, nor teeth, nor nose, nor lips, and his whole body had 
been blackened by fire! No wonder he had been reported as dead long before, 
and people had already begun to celebrate his memory. No man, however, re- 
ceived higher honor at the Council. The Emperor Constantine had him join 
in the opening ceremonies, bowed low before him, and kissed every place where 
the persecutors had maimed him. The emperor then solemnly gave over to 
the Council his sceptre, his sword, and his ring, and said: “To-day I resign to 
you the civil and the ecclesiastical authority ; whomsoever you sustain, he shall 
be sustained; whomsoever you expel, he shall be expelled.” Christ made one 
in the Council, for when those present were counted they were found to be 319, 
whereas there were only 318 seats. The concluding portion of the account 
concerns the creed enunciated, and is substantially correct. Many of the tales 
in this Calendar are also found in the hagiographies of other lands, but, inas- 
much as the majority are of persons and events in Egypt, and the Biblical tales 
here receive a slightly different form, the Calendar is richly worth translation, 
and we trust Prof. Wiistenfeld may be spared to complete his work. It would 
add to its value if he should prepare a more adequate introduction than the ex- 
tremely meagre one which he furnishes. We should like to know more about 
the use of this Calendar, whether there are others, and also whether there has 
been any attempt to decide upon its critical value. Prof. Harnack, in Schtirer’s 
Theologische Literatur zettung, 1879, No. 19, says that its value for early Church 
history is singularly small. S. M. JACKSON. 


GESCHICHTE DES PIETISMUS UND DER MystTIK. In der Reformirten Kirche, nament- 
lich der Niederlande. Von Dr. HEINRICH HEpPE. Leiden: E. }y Brill. 1879. 
GESCHICHTE DES PIETISMUS. Von ALBRECHT RITSCHL, Erster Band. Der Pietismus in 


der Reformirten Kirche. Bonn: Adolph Brancus. 1880. [B. Westermann & 
Go., N. ¥.] 


The story of Pietism forms one of the most interesting and important chap- 
ters in the history of the Christian life. The term itself is of German origin, 
having been first used, according to Spener, at Frankfurt in 1674; but the 
thing itself is far from being exclusively German. In some of its most charac- 
teristic features it is also English and Dutch. Dr. Heppe devotes the first sec- 

“tion of his work to pointing out its essential identity with Puritanism, as repre- 
sented in the practical writings of such men as William Whitaker, William 
Perkins, whom he calls the “father of Pietism”; Sibbs, Thomas Hooker, Hall, 
Philip Henry, Charnoch, Howe, Owen, Baxter, and Bunyan. He finds “the 
first beginnings of Pietism” in England and Scotland. But much the largest 
and most valuable part of his book is devoted to a history of the movement in 
the Netherlands. To this is added a sketch of Dutch Mysticism, especially as 
represented in the person and writings of that very remarkable man, Jean de 
Labadie. The whole is concluded with a brief notice of Pietism and Mysticism 
in the Reformed Church of Germany, and a still more meagre account of the 
rise of Pietism in the Lutheran Church. Dr. Heppe was a Professor in Mar- 
burg, and died soon after the publication of this history. The book is written 
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in an excellent spirit, evinces a good deal of careful research, and, so far as its 
main object is concerned, viz, the growth and salient points of Pietism and 
Mysticism in the Netherlands, deserves hearty commendation for its thorough- 
ness, its candor, and its warm, catholic sympathies. 

The work of Ritsche is much more elaborate than Heppe’s, and differs from 
it greatly in tone and method, as well as in results. It consists of three books. 
The first is entitled Prolegomena, and discusses, among other points, the pe- 
culiar character and origin of the Anabaptists, Catholicism and Protestantism, 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, and the need of reform in the Protestant churches. 
The second book relates to Pietism in the Reformed church of the Netherlands. 
It contains full and interesting notices of Gisbert Voet, John Coccejus, John de 
Labadie, Herman Witsius, and other famous theologians and leaders of religious 
life in Holland in the seventeenth century. It also describes the so-called 
evangelical movement of Dutch Pietism to its crisis about the middle of the 
last century, and closes with an account of its establishment as a separate 
church in 1839. 

The third book is devoted to Pietism in the Reformed church of Germany 
and Switzerland. Having pointed out the influences of Dutch Pietism in 
North and Central Germany, the author gives spirited sketches of Frederick 
Adolph Lampe, Gerhard Tersteegen, John Casper Lavater, Henry Jung-Still- 
ing, Anna Schlatter, Collenbush and his school, Gottfried Daniel Krummacher 
and Kohlbriigge, the leading representatives of Pietism in the Reformed 
Church of Germany and Switzerland. 

It will be seen from this outline of its contents that the work covers a good 
deal of ground and discusses some of the most interesting phenomena of the 
Christian life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. lt would be impos- 
sible in a brief notice like this to state the results to which Professor Ritschl 
arrives. We are not always satisfied with his conclusions, and we think he 
errs in wholly ignoring any connection between Pietism and the great Puritan 
movement. When his second volume, containing the history of Pietism in the 
Lutheran Church, shall appear, we hope to recur to the subject, and shall then 
be better able to form a just estimate of the manner in which he has executed 
his task. In the meantime we commend this able and instructive volume to 
all who desire to acquaint themselves with one of the most remarkable chap- 
ters in the history of Christian piety. G. L. PRENTISS. 


SYMBOLIK DER ROMISCH-KATHOLISCHEN KIRCHE, von BERNIIARD WENDT, pastor. 
Erste Abtheilung. Gotha: F. A, Perthes. [New York: B. Westermann & Co.] 


The aim of this volume is frankly stated in the preface. The strength of 
Rome lies far more in its doctrine than in its polity, and it was only by attack- 
ing this that the Reformers gained whatever success they achieved. That doc- 
trine remains substantially the same for Roma non recedit. Some crying abuses 
have been done away, and some forms have been improved, but the essence is 
still what it was, as appears by the comparison of the Vatican Council with the 
Tridentine, or of the Polemik of Bellarmine with the Dogmatik of Perrone. 
But while Rome has not changed, her assailants have. The later theologians 
(Nitzsch, Marheineke, Baur, Hase, e¢ a/.) have sought to introduce the Adhern 
vermittlung, and reconcile the apparent disagreements by regarding both parties 
from a higher point of view. Even Hase (Handbuch der protestantischen Po- 
lemik), notwithstanding his learning and ability, has failed to estimate aright 
the doctrinal basis of Protestantism, and hence his brilliant exposition is inef- 
fective. 

The author, therefore, conceived that an historico-critical inquiry into the 
doctrinal teaching of Rome, from a Lutheran point of view, would not be with- 
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out use. This he has attempted in the work of which the first portion is before 
us. He does not expect his book to meet universal approbation, yet he has 
striven conscientiously to ascertain and state the truth. And, if reproached 
with partiality, he says he would prefer that to the opposite reproach of seeking, 
in the interest of a false mediation ( Vermittelung ), to cry peace where there is 
no peace. In his conviction, the frank and unabridged confession of evangelical 
truth is the direct road to a true ecclesiastical peace. And any other peace is 
not worth having, much less seeking. 

Pastor Wendt, in his Introduction, gives a rapid, but full and clear, conspec- 
tus of the sources of the Romish dogma, viz, the decrees of Trent, the confes- 
sion of Pius IV., the Roman and other catechisms, and the Vatican decrees 
with the accompanying Papal deliverances, ending with a scientific statement 
of the doctrine thus enounced. A single sentence in the last-mentioned gives 
the key to the whole work. “The differentia of Romanism from Protestantism 
lies in the Pelagian tendency which runs through and through the whole Ro- 
mish system of doctrine.” And he maintains against Marheineke that Rome’s 
view of the Church is only the final development of a doctrine which springs 
out of Pelagian roots. 

The present volume contains three parts, the first of which discusses the Ro- 
mish view of man’s original state, of original sin, and of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin; the second is devoted to Justification, the preparation 
for it, its essence and certainty, its growth and fruits, and its completion by 
purgatorial fire; the third sets forth the sacraments, their nature, number, and 
efficacy, with a special statement of Baptism and Confirmation. All these 
topics are treated with ability and candor. Especially worthy of commenda- 
tion is the acuteness which has transferred Purgatory from its usual place in 
Eschatology to the cardinal point of Justification; for here is where it really be- 
longs. It springs out of the Romish view of the way in which man becomes 
righteous before God, viz, by infusion and not imputation, by a gradual process 
and not by an instantaneous act. Hence, as the work is not complete at death, 
in the case of many, a place is provided beyond the grave where due penance 
may be performed, and the soul thus, by suffering, become purified and fit for 
the vision of God. The monstrous delusion is a legitimate corollary of the 
Tridentine doctrine of Justification. The author writes in a fluent and agree- 
able style and in a thoroughly Christian spirit, entirely devoid of bitterness and 
of the endeavor merely to make out a case. His book is the more valuable be- 
cause while not neglecting the old authorities on the side of Rome, he is evi- 
dently familiar with its most recent literature, and therefore sets forth the 
papal views in the way in which their advocates would wish to have them pre- 
sented. This course is worthy not only of commendation, but of imitation, 
especially in this country where some otherwise very able refutations of Romish 
error are vitiated by the lack of reference to the views of contemporary writers 
on the other side, the number and ability of whom are not so small as is some- 
times supposed. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


A History OF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE DISPERSION AT THE RECALL OF THE EDICT OF 
NANTES. By REGINALD LANE POOLE, 1I2mo, pp. 208. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 1880. 

This volume owes its origin to the offer of the Marquess of Lothian’s histor- 
ical prize for the best treatment of “ The Emigration consequent upon the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” Mr. Poole, of Baliol College, Oxford, 
having been successful in the competition, has given to the world his essay, 
presumably somewhat enlarged from its original dimensions. In the prelimi- 
nary chapters the author succinctly states the causes and traces the successive 
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steps of the oppressive legislation that culminated in the Edict of Fontaine- 
bleau, October 22, 1685. The first emigration described is that to Holland, 
after which we are conducted through Hamburg to witness the Protestants 
gettled in the Scandinavian countries, in Russia, and in Poland. Next England 
claims attention as a home of the exiles for religion, with some mention of the 
Huguenot colonists of the New World. Switzerland, and the passage through 
Switzerland to the Palatinate, and to Saxony, Hesse, and Brandenburg, furnish 
the subject for the closing chapters of the survey. The volume concludes with 
two chapters of a general character devoted to “ France after the Exodus,” and 
“The Power of the Refugees and its reflexion upon France.” 

That Mr. Poole’s book lacks the charm of unity of action is rather his mis- 
fortune than his fault. To adjust harmoniously the recital of so many diverse 
incidents is a task of no ordinary difficulty. Even M. Weiss, in his great work, 
“ Histoire des Réfugiés protestants de France,” succeeds but moderately well 
in investing his narrative with dramatic interest. Unfortunately for the proper 
observance of the rules of art, the catastrophe in the great tragedy of the Revo- 
cation is of necessity misplaced, and the events that appeal with most pathetic 
force to the sensibilities of the spectator are not the last, but the very first that 
must be represented on the stage. Yet a little more skill in arrangement than 
our author has evidenced might have relieved his story of much of a certain 
monotony which in the end cannot fail to weary. The book, as a whole, is 
suggestive of extensive reading rather than of thoroughness of research; the 
number of volumes cited or referred to apparently far exceeds that of the works 
which have been fully digested with assimilation of their contents. Conse- 
quently, with a vast array of facts somewhat loosely connected in the text, we 
have a still more formidable accumulation of marginal notes, many of which 
have little pertinency and might judiciously have been omitted. To this we 
must add that the style is singularly devoid of grace, the phraseology both 
faulty and obscure. For example, we scarcely expected to find in the prize 
essay of an Oxford student two such successive sentences as the following— 
which we quote, not because they are worse than many others, but because of 
their brevity (the author is speaking of the Ecole de Théologie of Nimes) : 
“We must not be misled by the name; it was the least theological in its char- 
acteristic of any. Even theology was taught on different lines to the common.” 

Despite these defects of matter and manner, however, the work of Mr. Poole 
is of real value as a summary of information, much of it recently brought to 
light, on an important topic. On the Huguenot settlements in all parts of 
Europe the narrative is reasonably full and detailed ; and if the fortunes of the 
refugees that came to America receive little attention, it is doubtless because 
the sources at the writer’s command were limited. We may add that Mr, 
Poole professes great admiration for Calvinism in certain aspects, and discovers 
“the secret of the immense influence” of Calvinism—the reason that it “ was 
able to rise into a colossal power throughout the world,” in the fact that “ it 
was a perfect republic; rather, a perfect theocracy.” On the other hand, no 
words are too strong to express his detestation of Calvinism as a theological 
system. “It is too much the custom,” he says, “to judge this more than 
human religion by the code of doctrine on which it is ostensibly based ; and 
the reader of the Institutes of Calvin is moved to wonder how a theology 
which degrades the dignity and the ethical sense of man, which stultifies the 
justice of God, can ever have created this heroical race, whose strength lay in 
the very attribute which their dogma contemned, whose excellence was founded 
upon a high self-respect, and upon a faith in the eternity of truth.” 


H. M. BAIRD. 
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HENRY Boynton SmiTH. His Lir—E AND Work. Edited by his Wife. 


8vo, pp. xii., 
482. A.C. Armstrong & Son, N. Y. 


“In the assurance that the better knowledge of himself will give increased honor 
to his memory and emphasis to his teachings,’ this life of Henry Boynton Smith has 
been edited by his wife. Great gratitude is due to Mrs. Smith for having conquered 
her reluctance—beautifully expressed in the sonnet which prefaces the volume—to 
make public the details of her husband’s career. No opinion can be formed as to 
her choice of materials from the mass at her disposal. But from the fine treatment 
of those selected, it is safe to infer that the selection has been wisely made. It is 
not too much to say, that this treatment has resulted in as vivid a picture and as 
graphic a narrative, as are to be found in the later biographies. This is high praise. 
In no other department of literature has improvement been so marked of late, as it 
has been in the department of memoir and biography. Authors have become edit- 
ors. Eulogy has given place to recital. The subject has been allowed to tell his 
own story, and the reader to form his own judgments, or to receive his own impres- 
sions, unhindered by the biographer’s officious aid. It is, indeed, true,. that Dr. 
Smith’s character and life yield themselves finely to the purposes of biography. The 
lives of theologians have usually no attractions for the general reading public. But 
Dr. Smith had social traits and mental endowments and a varied culture, that excited 
the interest and secured the friendship of notable men, widely separated from him 
and from each other in belief and pursuit. His life was sufficiently eventful to bring 
him into personal contact with “‘many men of many minds”; and between these 
and himself, relations both of intellectual sympathy and of personal friendship were 
at once and for life established. Nor were these friendships secured either by the 
absence or by the suppression of strong convictions. His conversion occurred dur- 
ing his college life. Like that of Chalmers, it was accompanied by definite and 
radical changes in his religious beliefs. His new theological opinions, associated 
thus with a profound and vivid religious experience, became his dearest possession ; 
and the great work of his life was their exposition and defence. These imparted 
strength to a character exceedingly beautiful and attractive ; and they conserved 
and developed his extraordinary mental gifts, by furnishing him with the loftiest 
motive, and by pointing out to him the one adequate field for their employment. 
Such a union of deep religious convictions, with the widest intelleckual sympathies, 
in a man extraordinarily endowed, cannot fail to give profound interest to the story 
of his life. This union was perhaps the most noticeable feature of his character. 
There would have been a fine propriety, in prefixing to this book the motto which 
he prefixed to his sermon on “ Christian Union and Ecclesiastical Reunion”: J” 
necessartts unttas ; in non necessarits lébertas ; in utrisque caritas, When it is added, 
that his frankness and enthusiasm are here preserved in the letters, by which, largely, 
the story is told, it will be seen that the volume must attract and charm a circle 
of readers, far larger than the circle which an ordinary theological biography may be 
expected to interest. 

The story begins at Portland ; where Dr. Smith was born in 1815. His unusual 
gifts discovered themselves in childhood. His step-mother, who “became his 
mother when he was nine,” and whose wisdom and fidelity were repaid by the 
tenderest filial affection, records her recollections of his early mental development ; 
of his quick perceptions, his retentive memory, his power of abstraction and concen- 
tration, and his love of books. In New England, such a boy is invariably sent to 
college. He went to Bowdoin, and “soon gave proof of superior scholarship in all 
branches ; but, in due time, of a special tendency toward a region of thought in 
which he became so eminent.” 

It was not until his Senior year that he was converted. During that year, a 
special religious interest pervaded the college. ‘“ His own mind had for several 
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months been in an unusually thoughtful, inquiring state, so that he was already dis- 
posed to feel the new influence.” The student from whom he sought counsel was 
his classmate, Cyrus Hamlin ,(serus zn ce@lum redeat), who closes the letter in 
which he describes one of their interviews, with the statement that “he was gener- 
ous and noble; and when he emerged from doubt and danger into a clear, calm, 
settled faith, we knew he was destined to be a leader of the Lord’s hosts,”’ 

His new views of life led him to choose the ministry as his calling. He entered 
Andover Seminary in October, 1834. A severe illness ended his studies there, after 
they had been pursued for only a few months. They were resumed in the autumn 
of 1835 at Bangor. From Bangor he went to Brunswick, having accepted a tutor- 
ship in Bowdoin College. The reasons that led him to accept this appointment are 
stated in a long letter to his friend Mr. Goodwin, in which his strong desire for 
learning reveals. itself as duly subordinate to, but beautifully blended with, his already 
profound Christian life. While still at Brunswick, he gave expression, in rudimental 
form, to that view of theological method, which, long afterward, he explained and 
vindicated in his inaugural address, as Professor of Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary. It is an interesting coincidence, that this true methodology, as he be- 
lieved it to be, was announced in a letter to his friend Mr. Goodwin, written on the 
day on which Mr. Smith attained his majority. ‘I have had,’’ he writes, ‘‘ many 
speculations about religious things, and think that they have not been wholly profit- 
less. I cannot find truth in any one systematic view of it. I find it only in the 
doctrine of Redemption. My object is to make and harmonize a system, which shall 
make Christ the central point of all religious truth and doctrine.” 

His studies at Brunswick, carried on while performing his duties as tutor, proved 
too severe for a constitution never very vigorous, and already strained by dangerous 
illness. He resigned and in a state of great physical and mental depression, sailed 
for Europe in the autumn of 1837. The chapter, that narrates and describes his 
European life of nearly three years, yields in interest to no other in the volume. 
His health was restored more rapidly than himself or his friends could have hoped. 
Even in Paris, where he passed the first winter, and while “ forcing himself to 
unremitting exercise and attention to all the rules of health,” he found time not 
only to read widely, but also daily, and with deep interest, to listen to lecturés, and 
to see the great city where, as he says, “ fashion and pleasure have hoarded all their 
stores and decked themselves most sumptuously.”’ 

From Paris he went to Halle, where he remained a whole year. Here he met 
Professor Tholuck. The heart of the great German professor was won by the 
young American quite as soon as the American was captured by the Gegman. 
Their friendship, formed when they first met, and confirmed by a journey they 
made together to Kissingen and the Tyrol mountains, soon ripened into almost 
parental and filial affection. “In a great turning-point of my life,”” Dr. Tholuck 
wrote, years after to Dr. Smith, “ you were my companion and the friend of my 
heart.” ‘How I long,” the young student writes to his parents, “to be called 
Henry again by you. No one but Professor Tholuck does it here.” 

No other German friend seems to have been so close to him. Still, he made many 
friends in Halle and Berlin; among them Kahnis, Hengstenberg, Twesten, Ulrici ; 
and at Potsdam, Godet, then tutor of the present Crown Prince of Prussia. His 
graphic letters contain something characteristic and interesting about each of a 
large number of notable people who entertained him; though he never transgresses 
the limits of the liberty which a guest may take in writing of a host. His object, 
however, was not to enjoy the social life of the literary and theological circles of 
German universities, but to enlarge his knowledge of German thought and habits 
of thinking, especially in theology and philosophy. He worked incessantly in the 
lecture-room and in his own room, and seems to have attended only those social 
reunions where the chief themes of conversation were the great subjects which now 
thoroughly possessed his soul and employed his powers. 
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He returned in July, 1840, rich in intellectual spoils, and with unshaken faith. 
Here begins a painful chapter. Bowdoin made him a “temporary additional in- 
structor” fora year. At its close, though pressed by the Faculty for the Ghair of 
Literature, the trustees declined to elect him. Failing in this, it was hoped that he 
might be chosen Professor of Divinity at Dartmouth, in connection with the pastor- 
ate of the village church; but he was again disappointed. He preached in the 
vacant church at Roxbury; but he writes: “‘ From a short talk with Mr. Greene, I 
am led to think that they do not think me quite the man for them.” Thus he 
waited two years, at times greatly depressed in mind and weak in body. But they 
were years of high intellectual enjoyment, and the leisure, which his inability to find 
stated work gave him, was well employed. What he did with it proved a provi- 
dential preparation for his future work. For if neither Bowdoin, nor Dartmouth, 
nor Roxbury thought him “ quite the man,” his talents and learning were not with- 
out recognition that must have been very grateful to him. He was always made 
welcome at Mr. Ticknor’s and Mr. Bancroft’s. Professor Park took long walks with 
him, during which the two friends had ‘“ goodjlong discussions about points of the- 
ology in which we differ.” President Quincy thought enough of the young man to 
tell him “about his plan for governing Harvard College.” Professor Longfellow met 
him with the old-time cordiality. ‘ To-day,” he writes to a friend, “I am going to 
dine with Dr. Channing, to take tea at Mr. R. H. Dana’s, to spend the evening at 
Mr. Ticknor’s.”’ 

By no circle was he more cordially greeted than by the Transcendentalists, and 
those who, like Dr. Channing, sympathized with their aims, though hardly with 
their views and methods. Fresh from Germany, and a friend of the widow of Hegel, 
had Mr. Smith been far less brilliant than he was, the members of the Brook Farm 
Community would have been delighted to talk face to face with a man that had 
drunk at the fountain whose waters they found so exhilarating. His letters of this 
period reveal the fine, critical discernment, afterward displayed in his great reviews, 
some of which are preserved in “ Faith and Philosophy.”” To mention but a single 
instance, it may safely be said, that he would never have had occasion to revise the 
opinion of Dr. Channing, which he expressed in January, 1841. 

Disappointed by his failure to find employment, suffering in body, and thrown 
continually into the society of brilliant men who rejected the Tripitarian and evan- 
gelical theology, it would not have been strange had his faith wavered. But he is able 
to write : “I trust that I have consecrated myself anew to the service of my Mas- 
ter”’; and he accepts with eagerness an invitation from the pastor, Mr. Aiken, to 
aid him in conducting an inquiry meeting in the vestry of Park Street Church. . 

The years of waiting came to an end. It is both painful and ludicrous to read 
that at last “he made a fruitless effort to obtain a place as an assistant teacher in 
a seminary for young ladies.’ But it is pleasant to find, that when the trial of his 
patience was concluded, he was happily married, and was the settled pastor of the 

- Congregational church at West Amesbury, Mass. His scholarly habits and large 
attainments neither unfitted him for pastoral labor nor prevented his enjoyment of 
it. Dr. E. A. Lawrence, his nearest ministerial neighbor, says that “ his qualifica- 
tions for the work of the ministry were as peculiar as they afterward proved to be 
for teaching history, philosophy, and theology.” His letters show that he thoroughly 
enjoyed his pastoral life. Ambherst College offered him the Chair of Rhetoric just a 
year after his ordination, but he remained at Amesbury ; and it was only when he had 
finished five years of faithful and successful pastoral labor that he listened to a second 
call from the same college, and became its “‘ Professor of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy.” Dr. Seelye, the present president of Amherst College, then a student, and 
Professor March, of Easton, then a tutor, write in yreat detail and with great enthu- 
siasm of the methods and the results of his teaching, 

His connection with Amherst was terminated by his acceptance of an invita- 
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tion to become Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Months passed before he finally concluded to leave New England and the 
College.to which he had become deeply attached ; but, finally, at the close of the 
year 1850, he began his new duties. From this date until his death, his life was 
crowded with work. He labored assiduously and successfully to secure for the 
Seminary an increased endowment. He became the personal friend of the students; 
he listened with interest to their questions; mapped out for them courses of read- 
ing, and not seldom furnished “ pecuniary means to help them through hard places.” 
By his vigorous and lofty preaching, and his charming social gifts, he strengthened 
his influence on all sides; and this, in turn, he was active in exerting in behalf of 
the Seminary. He even became an ecclesiastical power in the Church ; not indeed 
by preference, but by the force of his character and endowments. The power which 
he thus wielded, became at last an incalculable blessing to the land. To it, more 
than to any other single cause, we Gwe the reunion of the Presbyterian Church. 
Nor did all this exhaust his abundant resources or consume his time. His literary 
labors were vast and varied. ‘ He was constantly at work on translations, reviews 
of books, sometimes elaborate articles for different periodicals.” Appleton’s and 
McClintock’s Cyclopedias were enriched by a number of articles from his pen. 
From 1853 to the close of his life, he was a frequent contributor to the Evangelzst. 
He translated, adding notes and references of his own, five volumes of Gieseler’s 
“Church History.’’ He compiled his “ Chronological and Historical Tables,” the 
learning, completeness, and permanent value of which were at once and on all hands 
conceded. He prepared and delivered elaborate courses of lectures to the young 
ladies of various schools in the city. He originated and became one of the most 
active members of a philosophical club. He was sought year after year for literary 
services at college commencements. In 1860 he founded and became one of the 
editors of the American Theological Review, for every number of which he wrote 
until it was united with the Bzb/ical Repertory. Meanwhile he labored with un- 
flagging industry on his theological lectures; and when smitten with fatal illness, 
he was engaged in preparing a work on “ The Evidences of Christianity.” 

The volume abundantly justifies the estimate of his life-long friend and colleague, 
Dr. Prentiss, whose address at his burial it contains. ‘Our country has produced 
no theologian who combined in a higher degree the best learning, literary and 
philosophical culture, wise discriminating thought, and absolute devotion to Christ 
and His kingdom.” The reader of the volume will find himself in communion with 
one of the choicest spirits of his country and his age. Rich beyond most men in 
gifts, in social graces and in attainments, his wealth made him “ always and every- 
where at home.’’ All who met him were charmed by a countenance that revealed 
a severe and lofty intellectual life, softened by whatever in the expression indicates 
a charity that hopes and believes and endures. He would have become a great 
litterateur, if, in early life, the spiritual revolution of which he was the subject had 
not turned him from Bed/es-Lettres to philosophy, from the form to the substance of 
the truth. <A lover of the truth, his wide learning and critical discernment would 
have made him a harsh judge of men and movements, and his life would have been 
pugnacious and his work destructive ; but that these were held severely under the 
tyranny of his “irenical spirit.” He loved not only truth, but men. Thus his 
career became a career of meditation, and his work a work of construction. This 
spirit was his consummate gift from God. It is evident even in his critical essays ; it 
is more evident in his inaugural address as Professor of Theology. How finely con- 
spicuous in all his labors to heal the divisions of his adopted Church! The name 
of his Seminary designates alike his spirit and his work. He died in the love of his 
brethren and “ 22 face Domini.” Only his body was weak, too frail for its “ freight 
of weighty thought.”” There is a sentence in the “ Phado,” which anticipates the 
revelation in the New Testament, of the life of the good, after they have been 
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released from the prison of the flesh. As Dr. Smith was above all a Christian phi- 
losopher, it may well be quoted here. Socrates is describing the reward of “ those 
who are remarkable for having lived holy lives.” Of these, he says, ‘‘ Those who 
have duly purified themselves with philosophy live altogether without the body, in 
mansions far fairer than these, which may not be described, and of which the time 
would fail me to tell.” JOHN DEWITT. 


Ii1.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DoctrRINE. By Dr. I. A. Dorner. Vol. I. Translated by 
Rev. Alfred Cave, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1880. pp. viii. and 465. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. $3.00. 


CHRISTLICHE GLAUBENSLEHRE von I. A. DorNER, Zweiter Band. Specielle Glau- 


lenslehre 1st Halfte. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1880. pp. 474. New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. 


We have already noticed the first volume of the “System of Doctrine” of 
Dr. Dorner in connection with its first appearance in the original German 
(Vol. I, p. 190 f.) It will only be necessary now to notice the work of the 
translator. We have taken the liberty of correctif&¥g in the title above a strange 
blunder in the name of the author. It is Isaac August Dorner and not J. A. 
as printed. The translation embraces only half of the first volume, and yet is 
issued as the frst volume. We must protest against the impropriety of this 
change in the numbering of the volumes in the British edition, as likely to 
lead to confusion in the subsequent quotations which will be made now from 
the German and then from the English text. The translator is generally 
appreciative of the high character of the author and the worth of his system 
of Theology, and yet this does not restrain him from unwise and, we may say, 
unseemly remarks. His statement that “ Schleiermacher has sometimes been 
likened to Kant; it would be truer to say that Schleiermacher is the Hume 
and Dorner the Kant of recent German theology” (p. 6), in our judgment, is 
as far from the truth as possible; and we doubt not would be repudiated by 
Dr. Dorner himself. We marvel what course of thought coyld have led the 
translator to this extraordinary comparison, or what can be meant by “the 
most original followers of the great theologian of Halle” (p. 13). In view of such 
obscurity and extravagance of statement within a few pages of introduction, 
the translator’s criticism of Dr. Dorner’s style (p. 6-7) seems to us in very bad 
taste, to say the least; and makes one suspicious of his entire work. We grant 
that “it frequently requires very hard thinking indeed on the part of his trans- 
lator to fathom what he intends,” but that translator must have a very strange 
mind who “wonders whether it ever occurred to Dr. Dorner that it was neces- 
sary to make himself intelligible.” The students of Dorner have to ¢hink hard 
because their master is profound and comprehensive in his thinking, and his 
style is no less profound, massive, and exceedingly fertile in its delicate balanc- 
ings and shadings, as he views his subjects on all sides, where the powerful 
German compounds, and the auch, nur, schon, and d/oss have their proper place, 
even if they give some trouble to the translator. The thought and its expres- 
sion correspond as they must in the best composition. We cannot congratu- 
late Mr. Cave with any prospect of the realization of his hope “ that the trans- 
lation will not be quite so repulsive as the original,” or “that even facile 
readers of theological German may find this edition somewhat more easy to 
read, and not less reliable than the Berlin edition. We confess that we entered 
upon the reading of the translation, prepared by Mr. Cave’s introduction, to 
criticise his work severely and expecting to find abundant material. We are 
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pleased, however, to state that, in our judgment, this translation compared 
with others of the Clark series, and considering the great difficulty of the 
original, has, as a whole, been successful. We should differ with the translator 
in his rendering of certain technical terms; we should have preferred a closer ad- 
herence to the structure of the original, and a rendering of the massive sentences 
of Dorner into a corresponding English style. The delicate shading of the 
thought of the original has been too often sacrificed for an easy English style, 
and in many cases we have interpretation and paraphrase, rather than transla- 
tion; yet, on the whole, we thank Mr. Cave for his work, and wish the English 
edition a wide circulation among all who cannot read the original German. 

The first volume having discussed the fundamental part of the system, or 
Apologetics, embracing the Divine Being, Human Nature in its highest sense, 
and the Union of God and man in religion, revelation and the Incarnation, 
without the conception of sin; the second volume, now, treats of the system 
of doctrine as modified by the conception of sin, as a special part of the system, 
embracing the two great topics of Sin and Redemption. The first half of this 
second volume discusses Ponerology and Chréstology, leaving to the second half 
Soteriology and Eschatology ; which, as the author informs us, is in press, and 
is promised during the Spring. 

Dr. Dorner’s method is to®give brief, terse, and comprehensive definitions, 
in a series by themselves, numbered consecutively, and independently of the 
greater divisions of the work. These definitions are one after the other 
discussed, justified, and explained. The treatment of topics is exceedingly 
complete, embracing first the Biblical Doctrine as derived from Biblical The- 
ology; then the Church Doctrine, as derived from a History of Doctrine and 
Symbolics, in order finally to gather all the material into a comprehensive 
dogmatic statement. Adhering firmly to the sacred Scriptures and the great doc- 
trines of the Church as he is assured of their truth, Dorner yet sees clearly the 
faults and the advantages of the various systems of theology that have endeav- 
ored to explain them, and seeks ever to combine the good results wherever 
found into a higher unity. The truth, the divine truth, is the supreme quest 
for our author, and as he starts with a full persuasion of the self-evidencing 
power of the divine revelation in Christ, he is, in the main, successful in the 
accomplishment of his object, while remarkably free from partisanship and 
passion. The author is convinced that the subject and the object have their 
proper union or point of contact; hence, he does not undervalue the one or 
the other. He does not underrate form, and thus is saved from Rationalism 
and Mysticism. He does not overrate it, and so is saved from Scholasticism 
and Legalism. He unites the elements of truth and power existing in all 
these systems of’error—the rational, mystic, scholastic, and legal elements— 
in a most comprehensive Evangelical System. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Dorner’s Christological views are in general well known 
through his great work on the “ History of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ,” and the references to it that pervade the Theological Literature of our 
generation, we will confine our review to his discussion of the doctrine of Sin. 

But before entering upon this subject, we must express our regret that in 
the history of the doctrine of sin he has omitted the discussions in British and 
American Theology which since the time of the earlier Puritans and the 
Westminster divines, have formed so great a portion of our Theological 
Literature. And yet we can hardly blame Dr. Dorner for that which even 
our own theologians themselves have neglected to do; or expect a German to 
make original investigation in the vast field of our Theology. We trust that 
this defect will arouse some competent American scholar to the work of 
removing the reproach from us. 
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Ponerology is treated in three general divisions. I. Evil according to its 
nature. II. The origin of experimental evil. III. Evil in relation to the 
divine Government. (1). The doctrine of death. (2). Transition from Poner- 
ology to Christology. The Biblical doctrine of original sin is thus defined: 
“The individual’s sin of act as well as condition does not stand out according 
to Biblical doctrine, as something isolated, but is in the inmost connection 
with the entire race” (p. 29). The evangelical doctrine is that 

“The sin of the race is not considered as mere evil without guilt, or as mere external juridical guilt of 


inheritance (dedztum) without mediation of personal sinfulness, but rather as culpable abnormity, as sinful- 
ness bound up with cu/fa and reazus, and involving universal guilt. In all this both evangelical Confes- 


sions essentially agree”’ (p. 52). 
Briefly considering the various theories of immediate and mediate imputa- 


tion, Creationism and Traducianism, he regards them each in turn inadequate 
to solve the whole problem. 


“Mankind is originally contained in God’s idea of the world just as much as a variety as a unity, that 
is as an organism ; and Creationism also, and not merely Traducianism, represents a moment of truth. 
The result of the history of our doctrine is thus: that the relation between the race and the individual 
with reference to peccatum originale has not yet been clearly determined. It has not been made suffi- 
ciently clear how a government of the world in which sinfulness is born in individual members of posterity, 
is consistent with the holiness and righteousness of God; nor indeed what significance remains therewith 


to the idea of guilt” (pp. 59-60). 

Turning now to his dogmatic statement, we observe that after fully discuss- 
ing the views of Rothe and Julius Miiller as to the essential nature of sin, the 
former finding it in the sensuous nature of man, the latter in the self-seeking 
of the spirit ; he combines the two in a higher unity: in the love of the creat- 
ure instead of the love of God, which has the two sides ; the one the deifica- 
tion of the world, the heathen form of sin; the other, the deification of self, 
the Jewish form of sin (pp. 89-92). With regard to the relation of sinful act and 
condition, he gives the following dogmatic statement : 

** As there are sins of act laden with guilt, so there are also sins of condition. The former, wherever they 
are, pass over into an evil condition which itself again works evil, so that evil when it enters into this 
world, cannot but constitute a series of evil effects, which again themselves become causes. Evil thus 
concatenated constitutes through itself and the abuse of the good government of the world, a great con- 
nected whole, and becomes a common life of sin among those whom it embraces” (p. 105). 

Under the second general division our author discusses very thoroughly the 
various theories as to the origin of experimental evil, ¢. g., those deriving it 
from the idea of the Finite, the Dualistic hypotheses, and those finding the 
solution in a higher unity comprehending good and evil; as the divine omnipo- 
tence, the idea of Beauty, the category of Intelligence, the divine righteous- 
ness, and Love. Over against all these he makes the dogmatic statement : 


“ The origin of evil in general has its sufficient ground in the Freedom of the Creature. Accordingly 
only the possibility of evil can coincide with Creation, but God cannot be considered the author of its 


actuality’ (p. 143). 

The various explanations of the universality of experimental evil are then 
considered. (1) Those that lay stress on personal freedom, or the zadzvidual- 
istic view, such as Pelagianism, the Pre-existence theory of Origen and Julius 
Miller, and the sczentia media of Theodore of Mopsuestia. (2). Those that lay 
stress on the character of the race, such as the various theories of representa- 
tion, the solicitation theory of the Arminians, and the use of the sczentia media 
under this head. In each class the three are balanced over against one anoth- 
er; Pre-existence with Representation, Pelagianism with Arminianism, and 
the two forms of scéentia media with one another. 

** But a satisfactory reconciliation of the two factors which are equally legitimate according to the nature 
of man, the personal nature, and the race nature, has not been attained in any of these theories, rather 


the fact of the universality of sin and of the consciousness of guilt is so explained by them, that either 
the one or the other factor is curtailed” (p. 158). 
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His positive statement then is : 


“There is a sin of the race in which we all as members of the race participate, which already lays the 
foundation of a universal need of redemption, but is not yet our personal guilt. This sin of the race has 
the character of that which is morally culpable or evil, but is not yet decisive of the final worth or fate 
of man. The members of the human race are on the other side, also appointed to personal responsibility, 
and there is also a personal guilt, which is not the effect of the sin of the race and has not a universality 
referring to all alike, although it makes them from a new side to be in need of redemption, and also 
induces a common guilt. The final value and the ultimate fate of the individual is dependent upon per- 


sonal decision ” (p. 159). 

This position our author endeavors to establish by giving to the race 
and the individual, Creationism and Traducianism their relative significance. 
He insists that “the individual is not a mere manifestation of the race. God 
turns a particular creative thought and act of the will to the origin of every 
individual man” (p. 160). In the relation between the sin of the race and the 
guilt of the individual, he distinguishes three stages in the development of the 
individual. (1). That of Individuality before the awakening of moral self- 
consciousness. Here there may be logical and physical imputation, “ but 
personal moral guilt and punishment is here still inconceivable, because infants 
are not yet actual persons, but only potential, as it were, punctual existence 
of future personalities” (p. 167). (2). The stage of moral subjectivity. 

“ The degree of wickedness depends essentially also upon the clearness and purity of the consciousness 
of the goodness to which it opposes itself ; hence it is impossible that the will which antagonizes God and 
the idea of guilt should reach their absolute height and decisiveness on the merely legal stage where good- 
ness has not yet given its highest revelation of itself. And even on this account, so far as punishment is 
concerned, the subject is here, if indeed punishable, yet not yet ripe for the absolute judgment, because 
it is itself still in process and in a condition of relative indecision ; in other words, it is not yet irredeemable, 
but is still prior to the proper Av?s#s. First the absolute, that is, complete personal guilt, involves in itself 
also the subject’s liability to absolute damnation, yet is in itself aiready judged” (p. 173). 

(3). The stage of personal free decision. In order to this decision it is nec- 
essary on the objective side 

‘*That goodness be placed before the eyes in its full clearness and truth, not merely as the voice of 
conscience, or as ypauua, but in its clearest and most attractive turm, as personal Love, in order that the 
decision for or against it may have decisive significance ; subjectively, moreover, there must be added 
alongside of the recognition of this goodness the full freedom of decision from one’s own personality” 
(p. 174). “ Lhis subjective and objective possibility of free decision has now been given by God thréugh 
Christianity as the absolute religion, and also on this account this is the religion of freedom” (p. 175). 
‘* The incarnate personal love is the completely revealed goodness. The appearance of Christ urges, 
therefore, irresistibly to decision for or against him, and at the same time renders free decision possible 
in spite of original sin” (p. 175). ‘*So long as the Gospel, which must come to all before the judgment, 
has not yet come internally near to man, accordingly also has not been rejected, he may indeed already 
receive the predicate of punishable, and remain also without Christ in a state of increasing unblessedness, 
but neither final condemnation, nor indeed the contrary, is yet applicable to him; he is, as it were, ina 
provisional condition ; the estimation of his entire worth or unworthiness is not yet ready for award; 
moreover, (@uapTia is not yet'a rore/AeoVeioa; but it must come to the Av/s7s and with the sundering of 
that which was previously mingled, the necessary and the free ; man, in moral and religious respects, enters 
on the stage of Personality,as distinguished from that of simply bearing the character of the race” 
(p. 176). 

In this way our author seeks to overcome the difficulties that press upon us 
in connection with the relation of the sin of the race to human freedom and 
suffering. The proposed solution is in many respects attractive as it is pro- 
found and subtle, but not a few new difficulties arise in connection with the 
throwing forward of the decision with reference to the great majority of our 
race into the field of Eschatology. We wait for the completion of the system, 
where many questions here excited may receive their answer. 

C. A. BRIGGs. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. Bampton Lectures for 1879. By HENry Wace, M.A. 
8vo. pp., with Notes, 399. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1880. 


Hardly anything is more needful, just at present, than a thorough discussion 
of the nature, the justifying grounds, the objects, and the influence of Christian 
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Faith. The most urgent reason for such discussion is found, not so much in 
the present tendencies of certain scientific classes, but rather in the unsettled 
and somewhat despondent attitude of what may be called popular thought. 
While some scientists are disposed to regard such faith as a sentiment merely, 
devoid of scientific quality, and therefore unworthy of anything more than a 
passing recognition, their position and needs, however much they may com- 
mand sympathy, are of less moment everyway than those of the much larger 
class to whom allusion has just been made. There are many people, not scien- 
tific in either vocation or modes of thought, who, while holding on to their be- 
lief in divine things, are still unable to give even to themselves a reason of the 
hope that isin them. Many persons of this class are less concerned with ques- 
tions respecting the sublime objects of faith, than with faith itself viewed as a 
spiritual emotion, and considered in its relations to the hope and the salvation 
with which it is associated. Others are embarrassed by the apparent varieties 
in faith, by the multiplicity of the objects on which faith reposes, by the singu- 
lar variations in the action and effect of faith upon the soul. In some instances 
a deep, undefined feeling of unrest disturbs the consciousness of trust, draws off 
the flow of spiritual sensibility, and even seriously undermines the character. 
The number of persons answering this description more or less fully is much 
larger than is generally supposed, and there is reason to fear that this number 
is increasing, and is likely to increase. 

This volume is a helpful and valuable contribution toward the correction of 
such popular tendencies, and toward the justifying and restoration of true re- 
ligious faith. The opening Lecture contains an admirable definition or analysis 
of faith in general, showing its presence and function even in the natural re- 
ligions, and exhibiting its universal quality and its immense power as a factor 
in the life of the race. It presents also a cogent plea for the revival of the 
principle of faith as a moral force, and for the consequent restoration of that 
regard for true and right authority in the sphere of religion, which genuine 
faith tends always to induce. This is followed by an interesting discussion of 
the relations mutually subsisting between faith and conscience :—conscience re- 
vealing by an inner law the reality of those sublime sureties on which faith is 
fastened ;—faith, in turn, acting upon the conscience, and making more vivid 
and potential the moral rules by which conscience is controlled. 

Proceeding from this general basis, the author advances to the discussion of 
the relations of faith to Revelation; emphasizing especially the witness to the 
fact of such Revelation, and to its character and work, which comes from the 
exercise of rational trust in what is therein revealed. There may be room for 
considerable differences of opinion as to the extent of this testimony, and es- 
pecially as to the use that may be made of it as an argument for Revelation it- 
self. But there can be no question as to the internal and personal corrobora- 
tion thus furnished, or as to the vast accession which the internal evidences 
for the Bible receive not only from what our Symbols call “the heavenliness of 
the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style,” and so on, 
but also from the deep responsive confession and song of the truly believing 
soul. What they describe as “full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority ” of the Word, as it is a work of the Spirit, is also in 
every case a product and result of spiritual faith. 

Christian Faith, justifying itself as a principle in human nature, and resting 
specifically on Scripture, is further presented in its main varieties, yet in its 
essential unity. These varieties are four in number: faith under the old cov- 
enant, faith as required by Christ, the faith of the early Church, and faith as 
developed in modern times—especially in and through the Reformation. These 
varieties reveal themselves under a law of development; Old Testament faith 
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passing into the higher sentiment of belief and trust in Christ; this sentiment, 
growing in some sense into a broader belief, or completer trust, under Apostolic 
nurture; and this, in turn, after the long night of torpor under the Papacy, as- 
suming still another shape through the revival of both Scriptural doctrine and 
spiritual life under Luther and his successors. “ Faith is the cardinal word of 
the Reformation.” 

The concluding Lecture discusses, with much force, the variations of faith as 
manifested in Protestantism, the remedy for such variations proposed by Rome 
in the conception of an infallible Church, and the true ground and basis of that 
‘unity of the faith ” to which we are taught that all believers will finally “come.” 
The author regards Protestantism, in its revolt from the Papal error, and in its 
loyalty to Scripture, which, as he says, “the Napoleonic genius of Calvin erected 
into supreme authority,” as having come too much under bondage to theologi- 
cal systems, and consequently to have fallen into remediless diversities in both 
belief and organization. Whether he suggests any adequate remedy in his 
closing references to the faith of the Church of England, or to the action of the 
Church Universal in the authoritative unifying of faith, may be questioned. 
The discussion, as a whole, deserves thoughtful study; and the notes appended 
to the lectures, constituting nearly half the volume, afford valuable help to the 
student. E. D. Morris. 


DER MONOTHEISMUS DER OFFENBARUNG UND DAS HEIDENTHUM. Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Studie. Nach H. Formby aus dem Englischen bearbeitet und mit Noten ver- 
sehen von Dr. CORNELIUS KRIEG. pp. viii., 368. Mainz: 1880. 


Rev. Henry Formby, an English Benedictine, is the author of “ Lectures on 
Ancient Rome and her Empire over the Nations,” 1876; “ Monotheism from 
the Hebrews the primitive Religion of Rome,” 1877; “ A Compendium of the 


Philosophy of Ancient History,” 1878; “Ancient Rome and its Connection 
with the Christian Religion,” 1880,—the first two of which works we suppose 
to have supplied the impulse and the basis to the work before us. 

A remark made by Mr. Formby in one of his works is quite as true after his 
ingenious endeavors as it was before: “ This remains as a province of study 
which has still to be conquered for the cause of faith.” Early Roman history 
is re-written in the interest of Papal Rome. Each of the four great nations 
which, before Rome held wide empire in the world—Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
and the Greece of Alexander and his successors,—was commissioned to pre- 
serve the monotheistic faith of primitive and patriarchal times. The Hebrews 
were providentially employed to help each of these nations to the fulfilment of 
its commission. To establish these preliminary propositions requires miuch 
violent wresting of received history. To “faith,” however, this is no hard 
task. 

Now Rome cannot have received a less honorable commission, in the execu- 
tion of which it must have been aided by a like contact with the same favored 
and chosen Hebrew people. This must have been in the time of Numa, for 
several generations after whose reign Rome was more true to the monotheistic 
faith than the Hebrews of Solomon’s own days. Our common beliefs in regard 
to regal Rome have all been derived from unreliable authorities, and modern 
criticism has only confounded the confusion and exaggerated the error. Faith 
has a victory to win both over the critics and over the Roman historians them- 
selves. 

The monotheistic faith which Rome must have had must have been sub- 
stantially borrowed, and must have been borrowed from the Hebrews; at all of 
which nobody should be surprised (Krieg, p. 17). A series of phenomena must 
appear common to Jerusalem and Rome, and that as the fruit of their common 
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monotheism (p. 26). It can be readily seen that history, the philosophy of re- 
ligion, and many other things, experience a very remarkable treatment at the 
hands of such manipulators. No wonder that facts and the rational (as well as 
the irrational) criticism of facts are under the ban of the Syllabus-makers! The 
amount of criticism which our author heaps upon those who approach the study 
of history with any preconceived judgments, is one of the most constant and 
conspicuous characteristics of his work,—while “ must have been ” is a fair epit- 
ome of his method of proof. C. A. AIKEN. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. A Restatement of an Old Argument. By JosiAH Par- 
sons CookE, Ewing Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
A newly revised edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


Hume and Kant did a great service to Natural Religion by their criticisms 
of the Teleological Argument for the existence of God. Instead of succeeding 
in discrediting the argument, they forced the champions of the truth to examine 
accurately the principles upon which it rests, and the true method and range of 
its application, instead of employing themselves in simply accumulating in- 
stances in illustration of it, various only in accident, but identical in principle. 
From the time of the old Greek philosophers to the time of Paley and the 
Bridgewater Treatises, very little progress had been made in the logical com- 
prehension or exhibition of the argument itself. But, on the other hand, in the 
face of the modern repudiation of its validity by philosophers and scientists, it 
has been exhibited and enforced by Whewell, Hill, Flint, Janet, and others in 
an incomparably more comprehensive and scientific manner than ever before. 

It is discovered that the universe from the atom, throughout all the distribu- 
tion of elements and the processes of nature, up to the most complex organ- 
isms, is an intellectual system. That order, the reign of law capable of mathe- 
matical expression and prediction as much as the more special adjustments of 
means to ends, is a proof of a contriving and directing intelligence. The cosmos, 
as a whole, as well as its details, is appealed to, and general laws as well as 
special contrivances. Every science is made to render its own special contri- 
bution to the argument. Mathematics, and its a frzorz speculations, applied 
to the discovery and explanation of natural law—astronomy, geology, physics, 
as well as comparative anatomy, physiology, zoology and botany. Chem- 
istry also, with its uniform atoms, “bearing all the marks of a manufactured 
article,” and the mutual relations of different kinds of atoms, and the laws of 
their combinations and interactions, gives its own special tribute of evidence to 
the being and nature of God. Each of these arguments is independent of all 
the rest. They are not a chain which can be ruptured at any single link, but a 
cumulative army of separate testimonies, which constantly increase in demon- 
strative value. 

The contents of this valuable volume were first delivered as lectures by Pro- 
fessor Cooke before the Brooklyn Institute on Sunday evenings of January and 
February, 1861. These lectures were recast, and published as a book in 1864. 
The book has been revised by its author, and brought up in this edition to the 
present state of the science it represents. 

The conclusions which the author draws at the end of his admirably con- 
ducted argument, are of the highest importance to all the readers of this RE- 
viEW. “In the first place, then, I believe that the existence of an intelligent 
Author of nature, infinite in wisdom aud absolute in power, may be proved 
from the phenomena of the material world with as much certainty as can be 
any theory of science. In the second place, I am of opinion that the facts 
of nature are throughout consistent with the belief that the Author of nature is 
a personal being, and the one only and true God revealed to us in the Bible. 
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Lastly, I think that the relations of the human mind to the material world, 
viewed in the light of modern science, give us strong reason to believe, on 
scientific grounds alone, that the universe is still sustained in all its parts by 
the same omnipotent and omniscient Will which first called it into being.” 

A. A. HODGE. 
AGNosTIcIsM : A Doctrine of Despair. A Baccalaureate Sermon, June 27, 1880. By 

NoaH Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. American Tract Society, 

150 Nassau Street, New York. 

This large tract is a convenient and effective exposure of the unmitigated 
folly of the scepticism which appears to be so alarmingly on the increase. 
With the force and authority of a great thinker, Dr. Porter shows that to be 
without God is to be without hope. That without God there is no well- 
grounded hope for science, or for man’s moral culture or perfection, or for 
public and social morality, or, consequently, for social stability or progress; 
for the conduct or comfort of man’s individual life, or for the future life after 
death. A. A. HODGE. 
THE PERSON oF Curist. The Perfection of His Humanity viewed as a Proof of 


His Divinity. By Puitie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. New York: American Tract 
Society. 1880. pp. 285, duodecimo. 


This is a new and improved edition of an admirable work for some years 
known to the public. It is a work of an accomplished scholar, adapted to the 
use of the general Christian reader, on the most interesting and important of 
all subjects. Unembarrassed by technical language, or confusing learning, it 
presents the results of the soundest scholarship on the topics discussed. It 
treats, first, of the unique phenomena, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, pre- 
sented in the evangelical accounts of the life and growth of Jesus Christ. 


Secondly, of the various sceptical theories which have been invented to account 
for these phenomena, or at least for the Apostolical traditions of them on 
natural principles. And, thirdly, a very rich collection of impartial testimonies 
to the character of Christ is appended. . P 
We wish for it a wide and permanent circulation. A. A. HODGE. 


THE APPROACHING END OF THE AGE. By H. GRATTAN GUINNESS. New York: A. C. 

Armstrong & Son. 

Mr. Guinness professes to have discovered that at most only a few more 
years can elapse before the glorious Epiphany of the Lord. He is confident 
that we have already entered on the brief final fraction of the prophetic times. 
It is “almost certazz” that only a period somewhat less than forty-five years 
can intervene before the second advent of the Saviour. Our author will not fix 
the day or hour when He will come. But at some point of time within the 
ultimate forty-five years which are now passing He may be expected to appear 
(p. 672). 

Mr. Guinness assures us that he has endeavored to avoid hypothesis, and to 
build on the basis of solid unquestionable facts. We think, however, that we 
can detect some assumptions and interpretations of Scripture which we, at 
least, are disposed to question, which he combines with facts in order to estab- 
lish his view of the approaching end of the present system of things. We are 
informed that the book has reached a sixth edition in Europe; and the author 
in his preface presents it to the consideration of the Christians of America 
“with perfect confidence in the correctness of the numerous facts, historical, 
chronological, and scientific, on which the conclusions drawn are based.” He 
hopes that they will not be prejudiced against his views by the mistakes of 
those who have previously taught them in the United States, nor by any op- 
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timist, political or social sentiments, or national aspirations. We ‘think that 
most thoughtful Americans who seriously study the works of God, not to 
speak of spread-eagle orators, would be inclined to believe that Providence 
will grant a longer time than Mr. Guinness will allow for the development and 
utilization of the natural resources of this continent. The doctrine of the 
book tends to repress well-founded Christian aspirations as well as legitimate 
national hopes. The work, as a whole, is a sad memorial of misdirected study. 
We cannot forbear noticing in its strange collection of facts some extracts 
from medical writings (pp. 261-2), which are altogether unfit for the eye of 
most non-professional readers. We would recommend Mr. Guinness, in revis- 
ing his book for a new edition, to try to construct his argument without the 
adduction of such indelicate particulars. DUNLOP MOORE. 


THe TruE HuMANITY OF CuRIst. By HowArp Crossy, D.D. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 

In this little volume Dr. Crosby presents a view of the person of Christ which 
he regards as more Scriptural than that commonly held. He agrees with the 
creed statement that the person of Christ is constituted of two natures, the 
divine and the human, but differs from it in maintaining that during Christ’s 
state of humiliation the divine nature was entirely dormant and inactive. The 
following extracts will explain his view: 

“ The divine nature, as regards its efficiency, was dormant in Christ during His humiliation. Its essence 
was there, for it is impossible for deity to become extinct, but its efficiency was in some mysterious way par 
alyzed in the person of Jesus.’’ p. 26. The Logos ** reduced himself, until the godhood was inefficient or 
inactive.”’ p. 4. ‘ There is not a vestige of deity in Christ's conscious life till after the resurrection.” p. 
44. ‘No action of our Saviour’s life from Bethlehem to Calvary exhibits divinity.” p. a3. ‘* The mystery 
isin the dormancy or quiescence of the godhead, and not in the confusing presence of godhood and man- 
hood together in their conscious acting.”’ p. 43. 

In developing his theory, the author first proves the deity of our Lord from 
the New Testament. That this work is well done by so accomplished an exe- 
gete, we need not say. The reader will agree with him when he says that “the 
supreme godhood of Jesus Christ is as clear as the light of day.” Having thus 
established the fact that a divine nature was one of the constituents of Christ’s 
person, Dr. Crosby then proceeds, in the remainder of the essay, to prove that 
this nature was “ quiescent,” “dormant,” and “paralyzed ” to sueh a degree that 
it made no manifestation of itself in the personal life of our Lord until after 
His resurrection. Although Christ had really two natures He exerted and 
used only one of them prior to His exaltation. In endeavoring to prove this 
position we do not think the author is successful. 

The personal quality and characteristics of our Lord appear in two general 
ways: In His words and in His works; in His teachings and in His actions. 
Respecting the first, the author says but little. He remarks that Christ’s 
words “are not rays of divinity, but they assert divinity. Christ’s knowledge of 
His divinity during His humiliation was not through consciousness, but through 
faith in God’s Word and Spirit.” p. 27. By this we understand the author to 
mean that when Christ taught a doctrine or revealed a fact He was inspired to 
teach and reveal as the prophets and apostles were, only in a higher degree. 
He did not speak directly out of the omniscient intuition of His divine nature, 
because, this being temporarily dormant and paralyzed, could not teach or re- 
veal anything in His consciousness. Prior to His resurrection, Christ was not 
immediately conscious that He was God, but He knew and believed that He 
was God upon the testimony of Scripture and of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Crosby 
cites no texts to prove this position. We quote the following in proof that 
Jesus Christ had as immediate and full consciousness of His divinity as He had 
of His humanity : 
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“*T am the resurrection and the life. I say unto you that in this place is one greater than the temple- 
Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. I will give you a mouth and a wisdom which none of your adversaries shall be able to gain- 
say or resist. Before Abraham was, Iam. O Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was. All mine are thine and thine are mine. I and my Father are one.”’ 


In such utterances as these, our Lord speaks out of the fulness of His personal 
consciousness. He is not relating what He has been taught by another, but 
what He feels in His own being. These are very different utterances from 
those that are prefaced by such phrases as, “ The word of the Lord came unto 
me,” “ The Lord said unto me,” in the instances of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, and 
all the prophets who were inspired and instructed by the Holy Ghost. And 
this great difference between the Mediator and His agents is noted in the 
words: “ He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him.” 

Respecting the works of Christ, Dr. Crosby reasons more at length. He 
quotes from the New Testament to prove that our Lord did not work His 
miracles by the direct exercise of the deity that was in His person, because this 
was quiescent and paralyzed temporarily, but by the exercise of His human 
nature, which was appointed and empowered so to work as it was in the in- 
stance of Peter, Paul, and others. “ We are asked,” he says, p. 27, “if Christ’s | 
miracles were not the actions of omnipotence. We reply No; no more than 
the miracles of Moses, Elijah, and Paul. There is a popular fallacy that our 
Saviour spake, in working miracles, with an authority peculiar to Himself, while 
others who wrought miracles modestly spake in the name of God.” He then 
quotes Paul’s words to the Lystra cripple: “Stand upright on thy feet,” and 
Christ’s words to Jairus’s daughter: “ Maid, arise,” and asks, “ Is there any dif- 
ference of tone?” 

The only way of answering this question is to examine the Scripture represen- 
tations; since only the original spectators heard the actual tone in each in- 
stance, and saw the difference between the manner and bearing with which the 
Lord of Glory and the Prince of Life wrought a miracle, and that of His dis- 
ciples and servants. To our mind, it is as evident that Christ spake with 
authority, and not as the apostles, when He wrought a miracle, as that “He 
spake with authority, and not as the scribes, when He announced a doctrine. 
He employs the personal pronoun, I, continually, and does not lean upon any 
power but His own. He who says, “I am the resurrection and the life,” says, 
“T go that I may awake him out of sleep”; “I will; be thou clean”; “I charge 
thee, come out of him”; “ Young man, I say unto thee, Arise”; “ Neither do I 
condemn thee”’; “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

In these instances, and others like them, there is no reference or appeal to a 
higher power in order to obtain a strength or an authority that was lacking in 
the speaker. The ego is as explicit, calm, and commanding as when the Su- 
preme Being says, “I am Jehovah, that is my name, and my glory will I not 
give to another.” Christ’s own person is the centre and source of the omnipo- 
tence which He employs. “He rebuked the winds, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still.’ “Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught him, saying, O 
thou of little faith.” 

But the “tone” is altogether different in the instance of the apostles. Peter 
said to AEneas, “ Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” Upon another occasion he 
said, “ Ye men of Israel, why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own 
power we had made this man to walk. The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, hath glorified his Son Jesus; and his name, through faith in his name, 
hath made this man strong; yea, the faith which is in him hath given him this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” And subsequently Peter repeats 
his testimony before the Sanhedrim: “If we this day be examined of the good 
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deed done to the impotent man, by what means he is made whole; be it known 
unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, even by him doth this man stand here before you whole.” 
The “name,” in the Hebrew use, denotes the esséntial being and nature of 
the person spoken of. Consequently, a miracle wrought by the name of Jesus 
Christ is wrought by the almighty power that is in His divine nature; which 
power He imparted to His apostles. Accordingly, this was always acknowledged. 
“The seventy returned again with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are sub- 
ject unto us, through thy name.” The apostles prayed for miraculous power as 
coming from the Redeemer. “Grant unto us, thy servants, that signs and 
wonders may be done by the name of thy holy child Jesus.” This prayer was 
speedily answered in the miraculous deaths of Ananias and Sapphira. Since 
the power was not their own, but a derived power, they recoiled with abhor- 
rence at the thought of being worshipped for it. At this proposition “ Barna- 
bas and Paul rent their clothes, and ran in among the people, saying, Sirs, we 
also are men of like passions with you.” But our Lord, after the miraculous 
calming of the sea, permitted “them that were in the ship to worship him, and 
to say, Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” 

We find the disciples of Christ sometimes failing in their attempts to work a 
miracle; but Christ never fails. Said a man of the company: “1 besought thy 
disciples to cast him out, and they could not. Jesus answering, said, O faith- 
less generation, how long shall I be with you? Bring thy son hither. And as 
he was yet a-coming, the devil threw him down, and tore him. And Jesus re- 
buked the unclean spirit and healed the child, and delivered him again to his 
father. And they were all amazed at the mighty power of God.” 

Dr. Crosby refers to our Lord’s prayer at the tomb of Lazarus, in proof that 
He too, like His disciples, had to depend upon a miraculous power imparted 
for the occasion. But our Lord explains this prayer—a thing He would not 
have done had it been a prayer for a power that was lacking, such as His dis- 
ciples put up. He says that He offered the prayer “because of the people which 
stand by, that they may believe that thou hast sent me.” It was not that He 
felt Himself to be unable to work the miracle, and needed first to be empowered 
for the act; but He wished that the spectators should know that He and the 
Father were one in all acts and words, so that whatever the Son did and said 
was also the deed and doctrine of the Father. If the spectators had seen 
Lazarus recalled to life from the dead by an act of Christ that was accompanied 
with no allusion to the eternal Father—with no uplifting of the Filial eye, and 
no utterance of the Filial heart—they would have been apt to separate Him and 
His agency, in their thoughts; from the eternal Father, and He would have 
stood before them as a kind of independent and separate God. This He pre- 
vented by the act of Filial communion with the Father with which He prefaced 
-the exertion of His own omnipotence, and respecting which he says, “I know 
that thou hearest me always ”—implying that His prayer is not like that of a 
mere mortal, which is not always heard, and which may or may not be ‘heard, 
according as God shall see best. 

This same desire of our Lord to have His unity and identity of being with 
the Father, in all His words and acts, recognized and acknowledged by the 
people, appears in those words which are often quoted to disprove His deity, 
but which, in fact, prove it in the most emphatic way: “Verily, verily I say 
unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: 
for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” Our Lord 
here says that it is impossible for Him to work a miracle “of Himself,” that is, 
alone and by Himself, as if He were a separate and different Being from the 
Father, and in isolation from Him. He and the Father, although two persons, 
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are one Being. Hence neither person can do a work, or teach a doctrine, to 
the exclusion of the other. When the Father performs a personal and official 
work, He does not exclude the Son’s participation in it. And when the Son 
performs a personal and official work, He does not exclude the Father’s partici- 
pation in it. “All mine are thine, and thine are mine” may be said by both 
Father and Son. The Son says: “ My Father worketh hitherto and I work. 
For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will: that all men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father.” 

It seems to us that such teachings of the New Testament make it very evi- 
dent that Christ, upon certain occasions, exerted personally and immediately 
the omnipotence that belonged to His divine nature, and that this nature was 
not totally dormant and paralyzed during His public ministry. That He did 
not continually exert the energy of His omnipotence, is of course conceded. 
His omnipotence was under the control of His own will, and He could employ 
it as He pleased. When he pleased to exert His omnipotence, no power of man 
or devil could harm Him, “for his hour was not yet come.” And when He 
pleased not to exert His omnipotence, a little band of men led Him away “as 
a lamb to the slaughter.”” The Catholic doctrine is, that the godhead was vol- 
untarily limited and conditioned, but not paralyzed, during Christ’s state of hu- 
miliation, by the humanity with which it was united. It was obscured, as the 
sun is behind the clouds. Occu/tatzo is a term which the Reformed theologians 
frequently use in this connection. But, as the sun flashes occasionally through 
the thickest clouds of the gloomiest day, so the divine nature flashed occasion- 
ally through the veil of flesh, the “ muddy vesture of decay,’ in which it had 
condescended to dwell. On the Mount of Transfiguration there was a sun-burst 
of the Godhead that made the human nature so resplendent that the three be- 
loved disciples “ were sore afraid.” 

Dr. Crosby charges the common view of Christ’s complex person with being 
Nestorian. If both of the natures are active, then Christ, he says, is two per- 
sons; but if only the human nature is active, He is one person. Consequently, 
the Church is in error in teaching the activity of both natures. Two remarks 
are suggested by this statement. In the first place, if the author’s view is cor- 
rect, Christ must be two persons after His resurrection, even if He is not be- 
fore it. For in the estate of exaltation, the divine nature resumes its original 
condition, and is no longer in the state of dormancy and paralysis. We under- 
stand Dr. Crosby to hold the common view that the human nature is still a con- 
stituent in the complex person of the glorified Mediator, and we do not under- 
stand him to say that Christ’s human nature is dormant and paralyzed in heaven, 
This being so, the glorified Christ is a Nestorian Christ, upon Dr. Crosby’s 
theory. On the mediatorial throne Christ has two active natures, and hence 
must be two persons. 

In the second place, Dr. Crosby's idea of personality is erroneous, in that he 
regards a special mode or form of consciousness as equivalent to a person. He 
argues that if Christ had a divine form of consciousness and a human form of 
consciousness—if these two different kinds of consciousness were in His per- 
sonal experience—He must be two persons. This does not follow. One and 
the same person may have a variety of experiences or consciousnesses. When 
a man is eating or drinking, he has a mode of consciousness that is sensuous. 
It is founded in the activity of his physical nature. When the same man is 
praying or worshipping, he has a mode of consciousness that is mental ands 
spiritual. It is founded in the activity of his moral and spiritual nature. Here 
are two different natures in one single person, and two different forms or modes 
of consciousness springing out of them. A human person is not a mere 
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mode of consciousness; but he is two natures in union. A-man’s person is the 
union of his soul and his body; the synthesis of two natures, an immaterial and 
a material. These two natures will yield different experiences. Sometimes the 
soul will furnish the elements of the man’s consciousness at a particular mo- 
ment, and sometimes the body will furnish them. The man will, in this way, 
have a variety of experiences, but he will not be a variety of persons, for this 
reason. 

Now apply this to the person of our Lord. He had two natures: a divine 
and ahuman. The union of these, at the incarnation, constitutes the God-man : 
the Jesus Christ who says “I.” By reason of these two natures, He will have 
two general forms or modes of consciousness, the divine and the human, ac- 
cording as the one or the other nature furnishes the elements of the conscious- 
ness. When the human nature yields the elements of the particular conscious- 
ness, and determines the particular experience of the moment, then Jesus Christ 
hungers, thirsts, sorrows, rejoices, and expresses His consciousness accordingly. 
When the divine nature determines the form of consciousness at a particular 
moment, Jesus Christ commands the raging sea to be still, and it obeys; says, 
“ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” “Before Abraham was, Iam.” In 
this way there was, in the complex person of our Lord, a continual fluctuation 
of consciousness, or variation of experience, according as the divine or the hu- 
man nature was uppermost, if we may so speak. At one moment, he felt, spake, 
and acted like a feeble, dependent, and finite creature; at another moment, 
perhaps the very next, He felt, spake, and acted like the almighty and self-sub- 
sistent Creator. The finite and infinite, man and God, the creature and Crea- 
tor, met and mingled in that wonderful Person who was not divine solely, or 
human solely, but was Divine-human. “There is,” says Bengel, on Mark xiii. 32, 
“an admirable variety in the motions of the soul of Christ. Sometimes He had 
an elevated feeling, so as hardly to seem to remember that He was a man walk- 
ing upon the earth; sometimes He had a lowly feeling, so that He might almost 
have seemed to forget that He was the Lord from heaven. And He was wont 
always to express Himself according to His mental feelings for the time being ; 
at one time, as He who was one with the Father; at another time again, in such 
a manner as if He were only of that condition in which are ordinary and human 
believers. Often the two are blended together in wonderful variety.” 

This brief tract of Dr. Crosby grapples with a very intricate problem: the 
Kenosis of the Logos. Had the author attempted a full exhibition of the sub- 
ject, and written a treatise instead of a tract, we suspect that he would have 
found himself more in harmony with the Reformed view, and would have had 
fewer objections to urge against it. He now inclines more to the Lutheran than 
to the Reformed construction of the doctrine. While disagreeing with him, we 
recognize and respect his profound reverence for Scripture, his close and erudite 

-Study of it, and his devout and earnest spirit. W. G. T. SHEDD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


SABBATH Essays. Papers and Addresses presented at the Massachusetts Sabbath 
Conventions, at Boston and Springfield, October, 1879. Edited by Rev. W.C. 
Woop. Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 

In January, 1879, the Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Boston appointed 

a committee to make arrangements for the holding of two grand conventions, 

one for the eastern, and the other for the western part of the State, in the 

interest of the Sabbath. One of the conventions was held in Springfield on 
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the 15th and 16th of October; the other in Boston on the 21st and 22d of 
October. This volume contains the material portions of the essays and ad- 
dresses which were presented to those conventions. 

The platform of principles on which the conventions were held, and which 
they were designed to promote, were: First—The maintenance of the Sabbath 
as founded by the Creator in the constitution of man, as embodied in the 
fourth commandment of the Decalogue, as recognized and confirmed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as reappearing with new spiritual significance in the 
Lord’s Day of the Christian Church; and, Secondly—While the State cannot 
and should not enforce or interfere with the re/égzous observance of the Sab- 
bath, yet the weekly rest day exists also as a cévél zustitution, maintained by 
law and custom from the beginning of our history, and vitally related to the 
well-being of individuals and of society, and to the stability of our free institu- 
tions. 

After the two opening addresses, which are first given, the Essays are ar- 
ranged in three divisions: I. The Rationale of the Sabbath—first, the Sabbath 
in Nature; second, the Sabbath in the Word of God. II. Historical: The 
Sabbath in History. III. Civil and Social: The Sabbath in the State and in 
Society. Following the Essays are a number of the Addresses that were inter- 
spersed among the reading of the Essays. These papers give the best Sabbath 
thoughts of thirty-six of the most prominent men of New England and New 
York. The classification adopted by the editor is an excellent one. <A very 
complete index makes the volume convenient for reference on all the great 
points that are mooted in the Sabbath controversy. And, mechanically, the 
book is an attractive and handy one of 440 pages. 

Of course, the different portions of the multiform work are marked by vari- 
ous degrees of literary excellence. We cannot, in a brief notice, particularize 
the papers. The unity and continuity of thought are not as marked as would 
have been the case if the volume had been the product of one mind; but per- 
haps there is a free play around the various points which may make it more 
attractive to the mass of readers. It is more to the times than Gilfillan’s 
ponderous treatise now is. The readers of current periodical literature cannot 
fail to have noticed, within the last few months, an unusual number of articles 
on the Sabbath, from men of widely different schools of thought. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, for instance, has been discussing it in 7he North American 
Review ; and Tyndall has been very unscientifically experimenting himself 
upon it in a foreign monthly. Under this increased turning of attention to the 
subject, we welcome such a contribution to its evangelical side. 

R. M. PATTERSON. 
Tue Cuurcnu oF THE Furure. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 1881. pp. 212, duodecimo. 

This book consists of the charges delivered by the present admirable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the clergy and church-wardens of his immediate Epis- 
copal jurisdiction, at several visitations, from August 31st to September 25th 
of last year. The subjects discussed in the several sections of this general 
charge were so related as to constitute it virtually one continuous discourse, 
and were all, except the last, of general Christian interest, and very timely in 
relation to the present condition of the universal Church. These were as 
follows: 1. Its Catholicity (of the Church of the Future). 2. Its conflict with 
the Atheist. 3. Its conflict with the Deist. 4. Its conflict with the Ration- 
alist. 5. Its dogmatic teaching. 6. Practical councils for its work. 7. Its 
Cathedrals. 

Throughout the whole the venerable Archbishop is loyal to his own position 
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and its special relations as primate of the Established Church of England, and 
the first Protestant Episcopal prelate in the world. But he is none the less 
loyal to his Divine Master, to supernatural religion, to Evangelical doctrine, 
and to his Christian brethren of all communions. 

It is a happy thing for the whole Protestant world, when its largest and most 
powerful division is presided over by a chief bishop so good and so wise. 

A. A. HODGE. 
REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
ALLIANCE, Convened at Philadelphia, September, 1880. Printed by direction of 
the Council. Edited by Joun B. Dates, D.D., and R. M. Patrerson, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Journal Company. pp. 1154. $3.00. 

This volume is a credit alike to the whole Presbyterian Church and to the 
editors selected by the Council. They have accomplished their very arduous 
work with great fidelity and discretion. The volume is clearly and accurately 
printed and illuminated with excellent chromo-lituograph copies of the his- 
torical decorations blazoning the shields, mottoes, and chief heroes and events 
in the past of the great foreign Presbyterian Churches, designed by the Rev. 
Henry C. McCook, D.D., the originals of which, painted on canvas, covered 
the walls of the Horticultura] Hall during the sessions of the Council. 

There is, however, one monstrous defect in the make-up of the volume, in 
the total absence of any real table of contents, or clue of any kind, to the 
contents of the volume. The index is of some service in finding a subject 
which is already known to be embraced in the volume. But its contents, sub- 
jects, authors, etc., can be discovered only by a most laborious detailed search 
through the pages. The heading of the pages from beginning to end are 
“Presbyterian Alliance,” and “Second General Council,” facts which every 
reader knows when he first takes up the book, and which he does not need to 
have reiterated on every page. If, at every opening of the book, the left-hand 
heading had stated the subject of the Essay, or Report, or Discussion, and the 
right-hand heading had stated the special subject of those pages, the useful- 
ness of the volume and the convenience for the reader would have been many 
times increased. 

As a whole, the contents of this volume are of great permanent value. The 
discussions of topics of current interest presented in the Essays are doubtless 
surpassed elsewhere. But much of the matter is new and of the highest interest. 
The most important elements are such as: J. Reports as to the present state 
of Religion in Germany, Moravia, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain, by such men as Prof. J. G. Pfleiderer, Adolph Monod, Fisch, R6é- 
veillaud, Buscarlet, Fliedner,and Comba. These, together with special reports 
as to the present attitude of the “Conflict of Faith and Rationalism” in Hol- 
land, by Van Oosterzee ; “ Rome and the School Question” in Belgium, by 
Leonard Anet; and the “Conflict of the German Empire with the Pope,” by 
Dr. William Krafit. II. Statistical Reports, brief, but comprehensive, and in 
the main accurate, of all the Presbyterian bodies in the world. III. Statistical 
Reports as to the present condition of all the Foreign Missions of the various 
branches of the North American Presbyterian Churches. IV. The Report of 
the Committee on Creeds and Formulas of Subscription presents the most 
complete statement of facts on this subject ever before collected. The Com- 
mittee sent the following questions, by the direction of the Edinburgh Council, 
to officials or other representative men in all the Presbyterian Churches of the 
world: 

“ast. What are the existing Creeds or Confessions of your Church, and what have been its previous 


Creeds or Confessions, and what modifications of these, and the dates and occasions of the same, from the 
Reformation to the present day?” 
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**od, What are the existing Formulas of Subscription, if any, and what have been the previous Formulas 
used in your Church in connection with her Creeds and Confessions ?,”” 

““3d. How far has individual adherence to these Creeds by subscription, or ctherwise, been required 
from ministers, “elders, or other office-bearers respectively, and also from the private members of the 
same?” 

The answers to these questions have come up from all sections of the Pres- 
byterian world, and have been furnished by the most competent informants in 
each case. They are given generally with great fulness, presenting in outline 
the confessional history of each Church in the past, and of all the essential 
facts as to the Creeds professed, and as to the sense and extent to which they 
are professed at the present time. In its own department this “ Report,” 
which is here printed in full, has no rival, and every student of either the 
religious or simply the ecclesiastical history of this age should study it. 

A. A. HODGE. 
THE GENTLE HEART: A Second Series of ‘‘ Talking to the Children.” By ALEx- 

ANDER MacLeop, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Many will remember Dr. Macleod’s paper on “ The Children’s Portion in the 
Sabbath Service,” read before the Presbyterian Council at Philadelphia. It 
was warm and tender, and showed throughout the fresh enthusiasm of a heart 
in love with children. The paper revealed Dr. Macleod in theory. This book, 
“The Gentle Heart,” reveals Dr. Macleod in practice. Here is the man doing 
the very thing about which he talked before the Council. 

He advocated “sermon stories,” and this little book is crowded with them. 
They are drawn from all fields. The Scriptures supply a goodly portion. But 
history, biography, city, country, personal observation, daily practical life—all 
furnish the illustrative incidents that make up the different talks in this book. 

The author handles them well. His style is clear and simple. He scarcely 
trips anywhere in the use of words beyond the reach of ordinary children. He 
is neither profound nor silly, striking that happy mean which shows that with 
him talking to children is neither a question of up or down, but of adaptation. 

The stories are moral, and yet they do not set forth “an impossible moral- 
ity.” They are “brimful of life” without being exaggerations of vitality or a 
breezy manliness. They are vividly put before the hearers. It is easy to see 
how aé¢ention could be kept by a genial lover of children with stories like these 
told in this way. 

The one defect that we discover is here and there a want of spiritual appli- 
cation ; or perhaps it were better to say, the use of a story which hardly per- 
mits a spiritual application. ‘ Above all,” says Dr. Macleod in his paper, “the 
stories ought to have in the heart of them some fair vision of God.” Now 
some of the stories in “ The Gentle Heart” are wanting just here. They are 
stories of fortitude or bravery or kindness that suggest nothing above the 
plane of the natural. There is no Christ in them; no “ fair vision of God” in 
them; they are born of natural affection—of the earth, earthy—like Charles 
Dickens’ angels of innocence. There is danger of their leaving the children 
with the impression that a deed of heroism or of self-denial is necessarily 
Christian—and that, as John Hays has it in one of his Pike County ballads— 


“Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 


But in the main the stories are charmingly adapted to convey Christian 
truth, and to put the children in love with ways that are Christ-like. 
HERRICK JOHNSON. 


Tue Cup or CONSOLATION; or, Bright Messages for the Sick-Bed from the two 
great volumes of Nature and Revelation. By an Invalid. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


This book consists simply of “a series of texts from Scripture, followed by 
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portions from favorite authors in prose and verse, which were written from 
week to week by an invalid for the comfort of a sister invalid at a distance. 
‘She that tarried at home, divided the spoil.’” 

The Scripture quotations have no relation to each other, are not chosen on 
any plan or in the interests of any order, are not controlled by a “mother 
idea,” and sometimes lack even an appropriateness to the purpose of “ conso- 
lation.” But the great mass of them have a clear and beautiful adaptation to 
conditions of trial and sorrow, and no bruised heart can dwell on them without 
getting therefrom sweetness and help. 

The selections appended to the Scripture daily readings do not sweep a very 
wide field, and might have been improved in quality by farther search; but 
they are fair adaptations to the thought of the Scripture text. We should like 
to see a book of daily meditations gotten up om some plan—a silver thread run 
down through the year upon which Scripture pearls should be strung, having a 
connection and a dominant purpose—é. g., Christian life illustrated from its 
birth to its completion in Christ; or, the order of the graces, adding to your 
faith virtue, etc., etc.; or, an epistle of the New Testament written down 
through the year on the reader’s heart. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


Curist AND His RELIGION. By Rev. JOHN Retp. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


This is an eminently practical discussion of some eminently practical themes. 
“Christ is Christianity,” “ Christ is either a divine Saviour or a daring Impos- 
tor,” “ Supernatural beginning of the religion of Christ in the soul,” “ Decay in 
the ‘religion of Christ from causes in human nature,” “ Means to arrest decay 
in the religion of Christ,” “Concealed greatness an advanced phase of the 
religion of Christ,’—these are some of the suggestive titles of chapters in this 
book. It seems to have been the author’s purpose first to lay some founda- 
tions upon which to build, and then to help to a better structure of Christian 
character. Hevery plainly lays bare some of the sore evils to which the Church 
is exposed, and which threaten to destroy the best fibre of Christian manhood. 
He just as plainly indicates the remedies for these sore evils, and emphasizes 
them with, at times, an almost impassioned earnestness. Some capital things 
are said about worship as a central feature of the religion of*Christ. “ Worship 
is an end, not the means to anend. If I attempt to worship God as a means 
of spiritual improvement, I do not worship Him at all.” He makes a very 
proper, but often ignored, distinction between such hymns as “Come, ye sin- 
ners, poor and needy,” and “Jesus, lover of my soul.” Both are suitable for 
singing in the sanctuary. But in the one case we are singing the Gospel to 
the impenitent, and in the other case we are singing to Christ in prayer. The 
latter only involves worshzf. The chapters on decay in religion, its causes and 
means of arrest, are thoughtful, discriminating, searching, and forceful, and 
ought to be greatly helpful in the direction of a better life in the whole Church 
of God. Here is a picture that, alas! answers to many a reality: “ Worldliness 
gains friends, and the friends of God become worldly. A pleasant formalism 
takes the place of religion. Men join the Church with faith in a creed, but 
with no faith in Christ. If they possess a few of the virtues of nature, these 
are“accepted as the graces of the Spirit... .. The great enemy of the Church is 
the Church. Professed followers of Christ are writing against Christianity. The 
Bible zs to them too large, the supernatural too common, the atonement too painful, 
the sinful state of men too sinful, the way to heaven too difficult, the punishment of 
the wicked too long.” These are both effects and causes, and swift is the dimin- 
ishing process of loss in vital godliness and spiritual power, when they are 
present in the Church. 
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The style of the author is vivid and clear, but almost too broken, It lacks 
continuity and flow. But he makes men understand his thought and feel the 
force of it. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


SERMONS OF THE City. By Henry C. Porrer, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co, 1881. 

SERMONS TO STUDENTS AND THOUGHTFUL PERSONS, By LLEWELYN D, BEVAN, 
LL.B., D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 

These two volumes have very little in common, yet they are associated by 
the fact that they come from two prominent clergymen of different churches, 
in the same city, at the same time. It is significant, and not a little hopeful, 
that Canon Farrar and Dr. Potter have been moved to preach simultaneously, 
in London and New York, and then to publish, in the Ephphatha and in this 
volume, such a series of sermons concerning the wretchedness and vice of 
these great cities. And it is no less significant and hopeful, that they press 
with peculiar earnestness and power upon the parishes of Westminster Abbey 
and Grace church, their responsibility and duty concerning the multitudes by 
whom they are surrounded. Dr. Potter has manifested a spirit in these ser- 
mons which must be commended quite as much as the ability and force with 
which they are expressed. The general theme is eminently worthy of one 
occupying so high a place, and the particulars in which he presents it are ring- 
ing with the emphasis with which they are presented. It is refreshing to see 
with what distinctness and hearty vigor, in these days when so much of what 
is only sickly as bearing on this subject, comes from the pulpit and the press, 
the necessity and the power of vital Christianity are declared to be the demand 
of the time. 

It may seem like carping, to find any fault, when there is much that is excel- 
lent; yet one is ready to wish that more stress were laid on the wzchkedness 
which is the curse of our cities, occasioning most of the suffering, while dwell- 
ing on the suffering as so fearful. One longs to find in such sermons the neces- 
sity for the cross of Christ as a transforming power, while rejoicing in its 
exhibition as the expression of His sympathy and compassion. There is some 
thing of this, but it is not prominent, and this is the more to be regretted, 
because so directly in accord with what is often claimed to be religion, though 
disavowing its regenerating, saving element. The crime of wickedness, the 
guilt of sin, as connected with the evils which provoke sympathy and help, are 
in danger of being belittled, if not forgotten. s Notwithstanding this;sugges- 
tion, however, the sermons are a valuable contribution to this department ot 
religious literature, and will not fail to realize ‘the ‘desire expressed by the 
author in his Introductory Note. 

The Sermons of Dr. Bevan have a range very unlike that taken by the dis- 
tinguishéd preachers to whom reference has been made. They are seven in 
number, and the themes indicate the design of the author, as: “ Religion and 
the Cultivation of the Intellect,” “The Study of Science,” “ Religion ‘and 
Law,” “ Religion and Art,” etc. The evangelical element is prominent in the 
sermons, and there is proof of ability, such as we should expect from the author, 
who has already become quite widely known in this country as a preacher. 
Yet there is not such a sharp and incisive manner of discussing his topics as 
we would like to find, especially when such topics are presented. It would be 
rather difficult for the hearer to retain and communicate to another the points 
which are made, though he could not fail to feel that he had heard very impor- 
tant truths. There is no want more serious in the construction of a discourse 
than that of precision, both of sentiment and statement. Those who listen not 
only wish to know that they are receiving something good, but that it comes 
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to them in the most direct and simple and forcible way. Homiletical skill has 
its noblest exhibition in the mode of putting things ; and the distinctness and 
ring which constantly summon the audience to judgment, and claim convic- 
tion, should be the peculiarities of a sermon, whatever may be its subject. 
Very likely the voice and pulpit manner of Dr. Bevan may add to the force 
and commanding interest of his printed words, but one can hardly fail to wish 
that such weighty and pertinent themes might have been pressed with more 
enthusiasm and pungency of expression, while they are elaborated logically 
and with marked study. 

On the whole, the appearance of such volumes as these is proof of a healthy 
demand ; and both as to the evils resulting from vice and misfortune in our 
cities, and as to evils resulting from error, and a willingness to cherish it, 
among those who reckon themselves as thinking men. Our ministers are able 
and ready to assume the responsibility their position imposes upon them, In 
this fact, there is a pledge of safety in the midst of what might otherwise be 
perilous times. JAMEs EELLS. 


In CuRIsTo ; or, The Monogram of St. Paul. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


There is a style of preaching and of Christian literature which aims not so 
much to expound Scripture as to make it attractive. The:method is to fix upon 
some Scriptural theme striking in itself, and by arraying around it historical or 
fanciful illustrations, to detain attention upon it, and carry forward the interest 
by immediate application. Exposition of a text critically is avoided; unfolding 
of its meaning doctrinally seldom ventured on. Startling paradoxes are dared, 
brilliant figures are accumulated, the subject is revolved in various lights, as in 
a literary kaleidoscope. 

Though always gaudy, the manner is not always superficial. For there are 
men who can exhibit, in a series of light pictures, truth of the profoundest value. 
But it openly gives the preponderance over instruction to entertainment. 

Dr. Macduff, with the general features of that manner, unites consecutive 
thinking, and leads to logical conclusions by the path of flowers. The volume 
“In Christo” is a treatment of that Scriptural expression as used and applied by 
the apostle Paul, and constitutes a glowing illustration of fhe Christian’s union 
with his Saviour. JAMES C. MOFFAT. 


Voices OF HopE AND GLADNESS. By RAY PALMER. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1881. Illustrated. pp. 152, 12mo. 

Dr. Palmer has long been favorably known as a writer of sacred song. His 
first introduction to the Christian public, as a poet, was on this wise. Being in 
Boston, Mass., in the year 1832, he was asked by his friend Lowell Mason for a 
contribution to the “Spiritual Songs,” a compilation which he and Thomas 
Hastings, of New York, were then carrying through the press. Mr. Palmer took 
from his pocket a memorandum book, in which he had, in December, 1830, in 
an upper room in a Female Seminary, Fulton Street, opposite St. Paul’s Church 


(where he was employed as a teacher), written, on the spur of the moment, four 
stanzas of a hymn, beginning with— 


‘* My faith looks up to Thee,” etc. 


The hymn pleased Mr. Mason, who wrote for it the tune since called “ Olivet,” 
and published it as the 141st hymn of the new collection. It became a general 
favorite, was reproduced in almost every subsequent compilation, and has been 
sung all over the world both in our own tongue and in numerous translations. 
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Lowell Mason said to him: “I think that you will be best known to posterity 
as the author of this hymn.” And so it has proved. Dr. Palmer has lived to a 
good old age, and has made his mark as a preacher, a pastor, a secretary, an 
author, and a poet—but he is now known, and will, to future generations, be 
known, almost exclusively, as the author of this hymn. Scores of grateful 
letters have reached him from persons who have been spiritually benefited by 
it. Unpremeditated, it was “written because it was born in his heart and de- 
manded expression.” “I gave form,” he says, “to what I felt, by writing, with 
little effort, the stanzas. I wrote them with my tender emotion, and ended the 
last line with tears.” 

Dr, Palmer published, in 1865, a volume of “Hymns and Sacred Pieces,” 
many of which had previously found their way into various compilations of 
hymns, and are greatly prized by the lovers of sacred song. “Hymns of my 
Holy Hours” followed in 1868. This third volume is not inferior to his first 
and second, and contains a considerable number of new hymns, written in the 
same devout and chaste style that characterizes all the productions of his culti- 
vated pen. The “lyrics” of this volume, he tells us, “are meant to be simple 
expressions of true and healthful religious feeling, such as any heart in sym- 
pathy with God may find awakened in it, wherever His presence is felt.” They 
are pre-eminently spiritual, and full of genuine religious pathos. 

The book is from the University Press of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 
Mass., and the paper and print are unexceptionable. E. F. HATFIELD. 


V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


PREADAMITES ; OR, A DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF MAN BEFORE ADAM, 
etc. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor of Geology, etc., in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

We have here a stately volume of 500 pages. The beautiful exterior, excel- 
lent type, and fine illustrations reflect credit upon the publishing house. The 
book impresses us with the boldness, diligence, learning, and persistence of its 
author: boldness in affirming his thesis ; diligence in collecting and arraying his 
facts ; learning through large observation and reading ; persistence in defending 
his thesis. i. 

Early in the preface the author states the central idea of the work. It is 
“human preadamitism.”’ “All other views presented are subsidiary or collat- 
eral.” Promptly we are told: 

“* The thesis implies that the name (Adam, as characterized in the Bible) cannot be applied to the first 
progenitor of the human kind, and that all the collateral statements either involve or permit the derivation 
of Adam from an older race.” 

We are also told that the defence of the thesis rests now on scientific facts as 
well as upon interpretation of the Bible. [Preface, pp. iii. and iv.] 

For scientific facts the author presents the number and variety of the human 
race—variety in color, character, and structure. The argument is that these 
could not have sprung in so short a time from the family of Noah. If it be re- 
plied: Perhaps the flood was not universal; the rejoinder is: Still the time is 
too short for all these to have sprung from Adam. It may be replied--accord- 
ing to the showing of this book, Chaps. VIII. and 1X.—there is no strict, con- 
secutive, complete chronology either Egyptian or Hebrew. There is, then, no 
strict limitation of time; but, the intervals may be indefinite according to any 
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real ethnological or archeological demand. In the language of Dr. Charles 
Hodge (“ Syst. Theol.,” Vol. IL., p. 41): 

“* Their tables of genealogy were intended to prove that Christ was the Son of David and of the seed of 
Abraham, and not how many years had elapsed between the creation and the advent.” 

Still the author insists—all these could not have descended from Adam, for 
there is apparent degradation or degeneracy, physical as well as moral, structural 
as well as cultural. If it be replied : Cultural and moral degeneracy (degradation) 
is witnessed every day among individuals, families, and nations, as a fact, indis- 
putable and stubborn, and, farther, moral and cultural degeneracy (degradation) 
leads to physical and structural degradation, hence the argument from degrada- 
tion is invalid and inconclusive; still our author, in spite of common observation, 
insists that such structural degradation cannot be—as a scientist, insists against 
unscientific observation that such degradation cannot be. But we reply that 
able scientists scientifically confirm the common observation and see no scien- 
tific difficulty in such degradation—indeed, see it as « fact and hence scientific. 

It will be remembered that about a generation since (1854), L. Agassiz, yield- 
ing to what he supposed to be a scientific demand, announced the theory of 
polygeny or the plural origin of mankind. At the same time Agassiz revered 
the Scriptures, and believed in a divine Creator, and regarded Adam as created ; 
while he taught that, according to science, there were multiple centres of human 
creation. A generation has passed, and there is apparently a new and con- 
tradictory scientific demand. 

“The plural origin of mankind,’’ says Prof. Winchell, ‘tis a doctrine now almost entirely superseded, 
All schools admit the probable descent of all races from a common stock.” ,. . . ‘‘ The humblest conceiv- 
able type of humanity was the primitive stock” (p. 297). 

According to our author there may be no existing representatives of this 
primitive stock. What it was must be conjectural. Its very place, Lemuria, is 
unknown. Lemuria, if it ever existed, has disappeared. Of this scientific para- 
dise there is not even any record. Where it was and what, are left to the im- 
agination. With no record of these preadamites or of their abode, our author 
is left to the liberty, or rather to the necessity, of choice. With a courage 
equal to the occasion, he says, “I fix upon the Australians as the lowest type of 
humanity ” (p. 307). 8 

From the preadamite Australian, then, or the “ Preaustralian,” Prof. Winchell 
would deduce the entire race of man. It will, therefore, be in sufficient accord- 
ance with this book to speak of the Australian as the preadamite or parent 
stock of all mankind—in a word, the first man. Prof. Winchell thus discards 
the theory of Prof. Agassiz; asserts the unity and continuity of the human 
race; declares, however, that Adam was not the first man, but was born of 
parents who were themselves descendants of a human ancestor, a preadamite, 
who, ages on ages before, was the first man, and was a negro, or lower still, an 
Australian or Preaustralian. From this point of departure, Prof. W. divides 
the human race into five great varieties, viz: I. Bushmen; II. Hottentots; III. 
Tasmanians (or Papuans) ; IV. Mongoloids ; V. Dravidians. (Quatrefages, Bory 
de St. Vincent, Huxley, and Haeckel have each a different classification). 

It will be seen, then, that for the first man or father of the human race, Prof. 
Winchell seeks the lowest type of man, and finds him, as he thinks, in the Aus- 
tralian rather than the Negro. For the very reason that he is lowest of all, 
Prof. W. proclaims him the first man, the father of the human race. If at any 
time a still lower type could be found, Prof. W. would, doubtless, strip from the 
former preadamite the right of human fatherhood and confer the dubious honor 
on him who, in the judgment of the scientist, seemed the lowest. 

Prof. W.’s choice in this matter is evidently guided by what he declares a 
scientific law which underlies the theory of materialistic evolution, viz, that the 
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higher does and must evolve from the lower—in a word, that there must be 
progress, but cannot be regress ; that there must be ascent, but cannot be descent, 
or degradation. This our author assumes as a ruling principle. 

This scientific assumption of Prof. W. leads him to discard the scientific as- 
sumption of Prof. Agassiz, that there are multiple centres of human creations 
or multiplied beginnings of the human race. This scientific assumption of 
Prof. W. leads him to disagree with the scientific theory of Dr. M’Causland, 
while he adopts Dr.’ M.’s theory of preadamitism. This scientific assumption 
of Prof. W. leads him to reject the prevalent view of friends and foes from 
the time of Christ or the time of Moses, that the Bible teaches that Adam 
was the first man, created first, and that Eve, his wife, was the mother of all 
living. In logical consistency with his scientific assumption, Prof. W. must 
reject Adam as the first man because he was too much of a man, and reject Eve 
as the mother of all living because she was too much of awoman. This scientific 
assumption of Prof W. leads him to seek a man and a woman of lower—lowest 
type as the parents of us all—the root of all mankind. 

In fairness to Prof. Winchell and justice to science, I style this a scientific 
assumption, for science does not pretend that it is a principle demonstrated. 
Many of the ablest scientific men on both continents doubt or deny the prin- 
ciple assumed, especially in its relation to man. This assumption challenged as 
at least undemonstrated, if not undemonstrable, the scien*ific argument of Prof. 
W. on this great question is deprived of its basis, and his thesis is at once and 
fatally endangered on the scientific side. 

At a glance, it will be seen that it is not necessary in this connection to ex- 
amine in detail the material facts which Prof. W. would bind by this scientific 
assumption into an argument for his theory. For another and larger reason, it is 
not necessary in this connection to examine all the material facts reported in this 
book, viz, the scientific facts presented by Prof. Winchell which are all accepted 
and adopted by the orthodox view. Able scientists, both in Europe and America, 
hold this view as in perfect accord with these facts of science, and with many 
additional facts no less significant which they have discovered in the vast fields 
of Geological, Biological, Ethnological, and Philological research. Prof. Win- 
chell has done noble work in some departments of investigation. But there are 
other able investigators at work, and yet no one of these fields has been ex- 
haustively explored. It will not do for scientists to be dogmatic and dictatorial 
when, at best, they are still only learners, and have not yet agreed even upon a 
theory in regard to this great subject, much less upon a demonstration. 

We heartily wish them good speed, and urge them to diligence in their in- 
vestigations, to honesty and vigilance in accumulating facts, to patience and 
prudence in all their work, especially in coming to conclusions. . The world is 
waiting hopefully, securely, for established results of mature science ; in a word, 
for scientific demonstrations, to supersede assumptions. We cordially thank 
Prof. Winchell for his contribution to the stock of scientific facts, as we thank 
every scientist for his facts, not for his fancies. But, we suggest that orthodox, 
as he claims to be, as well as scientific, it would be in better keeping with his 
undisputed claims to express his respect for orthodoxy and not bandy it about 
as if it were a term of reproach, or make it the butt of ridicule. 

As we were told in the preface, Prof. W. also assumes a Scriptural basis for 
his thesis of human preadamitism. He finds this not in the general and ortho- 
dox interpretation of the Bible, but, chiefly, ina theory proposed by Peyrerius, 
to whom he refers at large, p. 454, and whose theory he adopts. Peyrerius was 
“a Dutch ecclesiastic who first conceived that certain passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles clearly imply the existence of races before Adam,” p. 454. In 1655 he 
published an anonymous book entitled “ Pra-Adamites ; or, a Treatise on the 
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Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Verses of the Fifth Chapter of the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Romans, from which it is concluded that the First Men ex- 
isted before Adam.” ‘The subject,” as Prof. W. says, “was novel and alarm- 
ing.” The theory, as Prof. W. concisely states it, p. 458, was this: 

(1). The ‘tone man” (Rom. v. 12), by whom “sin entered into the world, was Adam”; for in v. 14 that 
sin is called ‘* Adam’s transgression.” 


(2). ‘* Transgression’’ is a violation of “law’’; therefore ‘the law” (v. 13) signifies the law given to 
Adam-—natural law, not that given to Moses, 

(3). The phrase “ until the law” (v. 13) implies a time before the law—that is, before Adam; and as “sin 
was in the world” during that time, there must have been men in existence to commit sin. 

(4). The sin committed before the enactment of the natural law was “‘ material,” “‘actual’’; the sin ex- 
isting after Adam, and through him, was ‘‘ imputed,” ‘formal,’ ‘legal,’ ‘adventitious,’ and “after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.”’ 

(5). Death entered into the world before Adam, but it was in consequence of the imputation ‘* backwards” 
of Adam’s prospective sin ; and this was necessary, that all men might partake of the salvation provided in 
Christ. Nevertheless, death before Adam did not “‘ reign.” 


(6). Adam was “ the first man” only in the same sense as Christ was “‘ the second man”; for Adam ** was 
the figure of Christ’? (Rem. v. 14). 

(7). All men are *‘ of one blood,” in the sense of one substance—one “ matter,’’ one “‘earth.’? The Jews 
are descended from Adam ; the Gentiles, from Preadamites. The first chapter of Genesis treats of the origin 
of the Gentiles ; the second, of the origin of the Jews. The Gentiles were created aborigines, ‘*in the be- 
ginning,” by the “‘ word” of God, in all lands: Adam, the father of the Jews, was formed of ‘‘ clay” by 
the “hand” of God. Genesis, after the first chapter, is a history, not of the first men, but of the first Jews. 


(8). The existence of preadamites is also indicated in the Biblical account of Adam’s family, especially of 
Cain, 


(9). Proved, also, by the ‘‘ monuments’’ of Egypt and Chaldza, and by the history of the astronomy, as- 
trology, theology, and magic of the Gentiles, as well as by the racial features of remote and savage tribes, 
and by the “recently discovered parts of the terrestrial structure.” 


(10). Hence the epoch of the creation of the world does not date from that beginning commonly figured in 
Adam. 


(11). The deluge of Noah was not universal, and it destroyed only the Jews; nor is it possible to trace to 
Noah the origins of all the races of men. 

Now, we do not propose to discuss the Scriptural teaching on this great sub- 
ject. There is no room for it in this brief notice of Prof. Winchell’s book. 
There is no need of such discussion in this notice. We have been careful to 
state the theory of Peyrerius fully, and in Prof. W.’s own words. The theory 
contains its own refutation. Only from a singular confusion of theological 
doctrines and terms could it have originated. It is not strange that while it 
has been betore the world for two and a half centuries, yet the Christian world 
has, on Scriptural grounds, rejected it. Not a single denomifation of Christians, 
so far as I am aware, has adopted it. Friends and foes of the Bible have alike 
ignored or discarded it. On its merits, for.230 years, this is the reply it has 
challenged. There we leave it. We desire to be as “sober and candid” as 
Prof. W. declares Peyrerius to have been (p. 458), and in all soberness and can- 
dor we do not wonder that friends and foes of the Bible have rejected this 
theory. We do not claim the “ species of intuition” which Prof. W. attributes ° 
to Peyrerius (p. 460), nevertheless we agree with the Christian world since this 
anonymous theory first appeared (1655) in rejecting it. Sometimes a conclusion 
may be right though the premises are wrong. Sometimes the conclusion is 
wrong though the premises are right. But seldom does it happen that both 
premises and conclusion are so sadly at fault as in this (Scriptural ?) theory of 
Peyrerius. 

We are glad that, in spite of his unfortunate committal to this theory, Prof. 
Winchell holds so many truths common to Scripture and Science as he assures 
us in the preface to his book, p. v.: 

**T have not impaired the unity of mankind, since I hold that the blood of the first human stock flows in 
the veins of every living human being. 

‘**T have not excluded any of the human race from the benefits of the “* plan of redemption,” since I main- 
tain that all mankind are equally the subjects of redemption. 

**T have not degraded Adam below the level on which the Bible placed him, since, etc. 

‘*T have not pictured man as risen from the organic grade of a brute, since, etc. 

“T have not assumed a position hostile to the Bible; it would have been irrational to do so, since it is the 
assertion of the Bible which determines what we are to understand by Adam.” 
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We think he is right in these assurances. We commend him (as we would 
ourselves) to the study of the Bible rather than of the theory of Peyrerius for 
the proper Scriptural view of man; and to the facts of Geology, Biology, Eth- 
nology, and Philology for a proper zzductzve view of the human race, rather 
than to a scientific assumption which would subject both Science and Scripture 
to a priorz dictation. R. B. WELCH. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN Europe. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 394, 388. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 

The author has in these volumes gathered up some thirty papers which he 
had at various times contributed to English magazines, mainly, we think, the 
Fortnightly and the Cornhill. They are very characteristic papers, not equally 
representative (which it would be too much to ask) of his best culture, hap- 
piest moods, and highest work, but still very generally attractive and instruct- 
ive. They evince rare sympathy with nature and great descriptive power, 
where the theme calls these to manifestation ; with extended and thoughtful 
study of the history, literature, and art, alike of classical, medizval, and mod- 
ern times, in the field from which their successive topics are drawn. We find 
ourselves sometimes burdened and wearied by the fulness of specification and 
intensity of expression with which the author depicts details and brings out 
particulars. A more restrained and regulated enthusiasm would fully satisfy 
us. Moreover, his admiration of nature comes (for us) too near to worship. 

“The French Revolution, the criticism of the Bible, Pantheistic forms of religious feeling, land- 
scape painting, Alpine travelling, and the poetry of nature are all signs of the same movement—of a new 
Renaissance. .... We are all more or less Pantheists, etc.” (Vol. II., p. 286, ‘* Essay on Love of the 
Alps”). 

In the spirit of this new Renaissance he had said in another paper (Thoughts 
in Rome about Christians) : 

“The stable of Bethlehem, the star-led Kings, the shepherds and the angels—all the beautiful story, in 
fact, which St. Luke alone of the Evangelists has preserved for us—are what the whole Christian world 
owes to the religious feeling of the Hebrews” (Vol. I., p. 273). 

We cannot understand Mr. Symonds as making of this narrative anything. 
more substantial than myth, and, of course, are far from agreeing with him. 
We should go much beyond Mr. Symonds in criticising the position described 
in the sentence: “ Rousseau has the credit of having invented the love of nat- 
ure” (Vol. II., p. 287). Weare not sure whether he should be held responsible 
for the word “invented” in this connection. Nor are we prepared to say that no 
one has regarded the love of nature as an “invention” and credited Rousseau 
with it. We are sure that he is justly credited with a powerful moulding influ- 
ence upon the tastes and the thought of his own time and the generations that 
have succeeded, and that a very large proportion of this influence has been 
evil. But we are much less disposed than is our essayist to regard this love of 
nature “a new idea of our growing humanity,” and to group it, in its best 
forms and measures, among the signs and fruits of the new Renaissance. A 
critic in the Sfectator has, perhaps a little roughly, classed Mr. Symonds with 
the “ fleshly”’ school. 

We have, nevertheless, with no little enjoyment and instruction roamed 
under his guidance among the scenes, events, and high creations of art, upon 
which he has asked us to look with him. 

The American publishers have brought out his work in a very tasteful 
form. C. A. AIKEN. 


Les ORIGINES DE L’HIsTorreE, d’aprés la Bible et les Traditions des Peuples Orien- 
taux. By FrANcois LENORMANT. Paris, 1880. 


The preface is one of the most interesting parts of this book, for in it the 
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author, a good Catholic, sturdily maintains the compatibility of the religious 
spirit with critical inquiry into the Biblical records. 


“ Je suis un chrétien,” he says, “‘et maintenant que ma croyance peut étre un titre a l’outrage, je tiens 
plus que jamais 4 la proclamer hautement,”” ‘Ma foi est assey solidement établie pour ne pas @tre 
timide” (p. vi). 

The same spirit is manifest all through the book. However his critical 
positions may be controverted, the temper of his discussions is worthy of all 
praise. The early chapters of Genesis offer the starting-point for each inquiry, 
and he lays stress on the great moral distinctions, which give them, over 
against the legends of other peoples, a loftiness all their own. 

“Que d’autres cherchent 4 expliquer ceci’’—to quote again from his preface (p. xix)—‘ par un simple 


progrés naturel de la conscience de l’humanité, pour moi j’y vois sans hésiter l'effet d’une intervention 
surnaturelle de la Providence divine, et je m’incline devant le Dieu qui & inspiré la Loi et les Prophétes.”” 


For the rest, though the book is plainly addressed to scholars, it contains 
little that will be new to them. Its erudition is great, its citations and appen- 
dices valuable for reference, but neither the exegete nor the archeologist, nor 
the student of religions will find in it much more than a useful and entertain- 
ing compilation. And yet, close at hand, are unsettled problems of deep inter- 
est. What—to name a single one—is the relation of the Babylonian cosmogony 
to the earlier civilization of Sumir and Akkad? Are the Genesis tablets—like 
the cuneiform signs, like many familiar words, like so much of the Babylonian 
mythology—a part of the debt due from the Semitic invaders to that more 
ancient culture? And if so, what bearing has this on the religious priority of 
the Semitic races? This question might reasonably demand the best thought 
of a scholar who in these days sets himself to write “ Les Origines de 1’His- 
toire,” and we might not unfairly expect some light on it from the accom- 
plished author of “ Etudes Accadiennes,” “La Magie chez les Chaldéens,” and 
“Les Premiéres Civilizations.” In the presence of this problem, even the 
priority of Semitic to Aryan mythology—so thoroughly established, and so 
emphasized by the author (pp. 109 ff. and Jasszm)—loses its fresh interest. 

It is, however, a useful, if less brilliant service, to collect the traditions of 
many peoples, and compare them with the Bible record. The facts have 
indeed been put before us by others already, but M. Lenérmant, in his 600 
pages, including the ages from the Creation to the Flood, gives us a complete 
survey of this whole field, and the unique, character of the Bible narrative 
appears in clear light. Yet, accepting this as the real scope of the book, we 
must be warned against trusting it too implicitly in the nice details of state- 
ment. |, 

Minor defects, such as inexact translations of Babylonian tablets—put forth 
without proof or apology, on ground where no man’s word is worth anything 
unless he can show plain facts in its support—are too frequent to be cited 
here. Let one example of another kind of untrustworthiness suffice: On p. 54 
the author adopts the theory that Gen. ii. 21, 22 favors the androgynous nature 
of the first human creature. Accordingly he translates y5ty by “side,” and 

en 


asserts that everywhere else in the Old Testament it means “side.” But this 
is untrue. In 1 Kings vi. 15, 16; vii. 3, the word occurs (in the plural) with 
the sense “beams,” “timberwork” (=7zé-work). Comp. also Chald. ydy “rib” 


(Dan. vii. 5) and Targ. Jer. on Gen. ii. 21. “He took one of his ribs (y}y), 


namely, the 13th rib from the right side.” The Arabic has sa/z‘én, “rib,” from 
sala‘a, “to incline,” “curve.” The Assyrian list of parts of a ship (II. Rawl. 
62, 1. 62, 63; Col. h. Del. Assyr. Stud. S. 137), including “prow,” “stern,” “cabin,” 
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“roof,” “cable,” “mast,” “spars,” “keel”—gives sz/z (“rib”) next before— 
therefore not identical with—zgard¢z (Arab. hagratun), “sides.” It would 
seem as if the author based his interpretation on a somewhat incomplete 
review cf the facts. FRANCIS BROWN. 


British THOuGHT AND THINKERS. INTRODUCTORY STUDIES, CRITICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL, I2mo, pp. 388. By GronrcE S. Morris, A.M., Lect- 
urer on Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. Chicago: S. C. Griggs « 
Co. 1880. 


This is a fresh, strong, clear book of introductory studies, thoroughly sound and 
healthful in its principles and sagacious in its criticism. It is written in an ex- 
cellent style, though occasionally long parentheses cumber the sense and com- 
pel the reader to look back to recover the connection. It is specially valuable 
for younger students who need a guide in their readings of English philosophi- 
cal writers, and for such it is intended. The healthfulness of the book consists 
in the fact that it lays down the only sound basis of philosophy with clearness 
and then tests the works of the leading English thinkers by their relations to 
this. This basis of sound philosophy is that zdeal/sm which is inherent 1n 
human nature,—it is the faith which Mind has in itself, the knowledge which it 
has of itself, the indestructible knowledge and conviction of its own living, dy- 
namic reality, and its equal knowledge and conviction that mind is the cause 
and underlying principle of the world. The world is intelligible, rational, and 
can therefore be epecrenapie by us. Mind seeks and sees itself in the universe 
in the forms of law, order, purpose, beauty. It must reduce its conception of 
the universe to a bas te explicable, apprehensible whole. This search, this 
1ecessity, of Mind, precisely is idealism. Man seeks and finds himself only in 
the realization of an ideal, the Idea of man, as perfected in truth, goodness, and 
love. For knowing mind all reality is ideal. “Of the whole import of this truth 
few are fully conscious. Some expressly deny it 27 ¢ermts. Millions ignorantly 
or wantonly crucify it.” But the universal law Seana. “ All the great litera- 
tures of the world, the thought of every nation which has been a grand power 
in the history of civilization, has 
idealistic.” 

Now, the aim of the author is to test English thought by this standard. The 
question is, how far has it an idealistic tendency, and what is the peculiar stripe 
of its idealism? He shows that the English nation has genuine character and 
a genuine religious faith, with a remarkable poetic faculty. These are the special 
forms in which it exhibits its idealism, and all these are pledges of great specu- 
lative ability. Buta high and strong speculative or philosophical idealism it 
has never shown. This has been checked and suppressed by its practical and 
scientific tendency. 

The list of authors whose works are examined is brief, but it contains the 
typical names and all the chief phases of English philosophical thought pass 
under review. The author finds a conscious and intentional idealism chiefly in 
the men of the renaissance period—Spenser, Davies, and Hooker,—and in Shake- 
speare and Bishop Berkeley. Bacon, with slight conception and still slighter 
opinion of philosoy hy, gives the method which British thinkers have carried 
out in a “descriptive, empirical psychology and in a mechanistic, eudzemonistic 
ethics.” Hobbes anticipates our day in reducing all phenomena, including those 
of mind, in their physical relations, to modes of motion. The special philosoph- 
ical criticism of Locke and Hume is not extended, but it is sufficient to set the 
youngest student right in regard to the pure empiricism and sensationalism of 
the one, and the substantial nihilism of the other. The chapter on Hamilton 
contains a brief but admirable statement of Reid’s and Kant’s power and place 
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in their relation to British thought. The chapters on Mill and Spencer, especially 
the latter, contain the most extended philosophical criticism. 

Throughout the book the sure grasp which the author has of his own prin- 
ciples, and the clearness with which he seizes the points of the system under 
examination, and brings them into contrast with his own views, is admirable. 
We commend the book, and hope ,it will be widely read by all those who are 
forming their views. It is healthy to have such genuine philosophy applied as 
atest to the pseudo-philosophy of Locke, Mill, and Spencer. If the author 
would publish the more extended and technical course to which this course was 
introductory, he would do a most valuable service. CARROL CUTLER. 


MIRACLE PLAys AND SACRED DRAMAS. By Dr. KARL HAsE. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

The author presents his subject under six leading divisions: 1. The Mysteries 
of the Middle Ages. 2. Polemic Plays and Echoes of the Mystery. 3. Revival 
of the Sacred Drama in Spain. 4. Traces of the Religious Drama in the French 
Classical Tragedy. 5. Hans Sachs and Lessing’s “Nathan.” 6. The Church 
and the Theatre. 

To each of these divisions are added valuable historical and critical notes. 

As we learn from the preface of the editor (W. W. Jackson), these lectures 
were delivered at Jena and Weimar in 1857-8, and first published in 1858 under 
the title “The Religious Play.” After giving an historical sketch of its origin 
and decline, he goes on to trace its revival and varied manifestations in some 
of the European nations, and closes with some most interesting reflections as to 
the relations of Church and theatre. Although, as the editor intimates, “no 
special reference is made to England,” still, the intelligent student of English 
literature will not fail to note the strikitg similarities throughout between the 
historical origin of the continental and the British drama. 

The book, it may be added, is pervaded by a truly catholic spirit, and written 
in the interests of evangelical religion. Dr. Hase has clearly shown, with ref- 
erence to the drama of Europe, what Warton, Morley, Ward, and others have 
shown as to that of England—a steady development—logical and historical— 
from the old Mysteries and Miracle Plays through the Moralities to modern 
dramatic forms. ° 

Seldom are the religious instincts of the race so clearly seen as in this early 
identity of the sacred and the secular, when the deepest feelings of the human 
heart toward God find their most fitting expression on its stage. No one can 
fail to be impressed by the manner in which the ethical element blends with the 
literary in the best dramas of Spain, France, Germany, and England. 

The closing chapter—The Church and the Theatre—is timely and instructive. 
The author shows us how the drama deteriorated ; how the sacred gave place 


- to the secular; natural representation to professional art, until the Church and 


theatre became so distinct as to be antagonistic, and actors were even denied 
the privilege of the sacrament and Christian burial. 

The question—Can the theatre be made a school of morals? is still an open 
one. Asa matter of fact, argues Dr. Hase, it has been so made. In the days 
of Joseph II. of Austria the Royal Theatre was dedicated “to the elevation of 
morals.” In Prussia, in 1808, the stage was under the charge of the Ministry of 
Public Worship, its object being, as Aristotle phrased it, “to purify the passions.’ 
Despite the valid objections to be made against such a presentation of the 
sufferings and death of our Lord as that given, decennially, at Oberammergau, 
it serves, at least, to recall the mind of modern Christendom to the early rela- 
tions of the Church and the stage. “Although the modern drama,” says Dr. 
Hase, “has its root in a subsoil of Christian culture, we ought still, in the spirit 
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of Lessing’s modest hope, to desire that some day a Christian drama may again 
have power to touch the hearts of the public.” Such a drama,we believe, is yet 
to exist among us—partly the cause and partly the effect of a general mental 
and moral enlightenment. As the drama has descended, historically, from a 
Biblical character to a moral or didactic one, and then to a purely secular one, 
the order may be reversed and primitive times revived. 

The author, in closing, makes a most suggestive allusion as he says: “It is, 
perhaps, in the universal speech of muszc that the more doctrinal side of Chris- 
tianity may most readily again find its dramatic expression.” 

To all students of Ethics and of Letters alike, this volume is to be most 
heartily commended. T. W. HuNT: 
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